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-Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for our 
Folks. Our Folks, now numbering more than 
five million, are all those into whose wr 
the paper goes—father, mother, son, daugh- 
ter—all the members of the household, dwel- 
lers on farms and in villages throughout 
the land. Our first care is that its pages be 
honest and pure, and full of hine and 
hope; that it may ever help atid never harm 
those who read it; and be a source of 
information, profit, comfort and encourage- 
ment to all. 

The Farm Journal is 4 years for $1; tonew 
subscribers on trial, 2 years for fifty cents, 
and one year for twenty-five cents; to sub- 
scribers in Philadelphia, Canada and foreign 
countries, 2 years for $1. 
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Have You Renewed? 


PEAKING of renewals (if you didn’t 

ak about them we will!) this is the 

time of year when Our Folks should give 

thought to their Farm Journal subscriptions. 

Yours may not be out yet, or perhaps it will 

not expire for several months or a year; but, 

unless it is paid several years ahead, this is a 

good time to use the blue and orange sub- 
scription blank enclosed with this copy of~ 

The Farm Journal, with a heading like this, 
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and get your renewal fixed up at the new low 
price and off your mind for the next few years. 

While ‘this blank is merely a reminder, 
there is another g use for it. You no 
doubt have at least one good friend who is not 
now taking our paper. aybe he reads yours 
and keeps it when you wish to goodness he 
would brizg it back. Also, you may think of 
others who would like The Farm Journal fine 
and ought to have it. So, as a favor, please 
tell them how much you think of this big, 
national farm paper and get a dollar from 
each for four years. Of course, if you can't 
get that much, take 50 cents for a two-year 
trial—but make ‘em take it some way, for 
their own good. 

If you would like something out of it for 
yourself, remember that if you send us only 
three new dollar subscriptions you will be 
rewarded by having your own expiration date 
pushed ahead four full years. -Or collect 50 
cents apiece, and get two years’ credit. 





Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay forseveral yearsin advance, we guarantee: 
(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
paid for the subscription will be refunded. 
’ {2) That after three oats any subscriber 
may order the paper di tinued for any 
reason, or for NO reason, and the unu yer 
portion of the amount paid will be refunded. 





Curious and interesting to think about where 
things come from—paper, for example. This 
pose you are reading is made out of two 

nds of wood-pulp; one kind came from a 
mill in British Columbia, by way of the 
Panama Canal; the other from up in Quebee, 
and they were mixed and made into paper in 
Carthage, N. Y. The inside pages that carry 
color advertisements were made in Wisconsin 
from wood that came from Minnesota. As 
for the cover paper, this was brought from 
far-away Finland. And here they all are 
together in your hand! ; 

By the way, we must apologize a little for 
the cover paper, which is beautifully made, 
but a little too thin, so®that some of the 
printing on the inside shows through. The 
next we x nbd (if we get any) will be heavier. 

Mr. ns’ cover design looks pretty 
fine, nevertheless, we think. Do you like it? 
Poor grandpa is under the weather, and 
-gtandson has the laugh on him for once. 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 


{ust as we can not guarantee a pig's 
tail to curl in any particular ‘direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.”” This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 
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No Poor Richard Almanac 


Alas, no 1922 ‘Poor Richard, Revived” was 


rinted this year. High prices of paper and 
ped ing are yes Treason. Sorry. orders 
, or will be. 
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Here is our Calendar for the month, back 
on this page again. We used’ to print it 
regularly, but some time ago some of us 
got to thinking that maybe it was not of 
much real use to anybody, and took up 
valuable space. So we dropped it. Lately 
we have been thinking, from different things 
we heard, that we might have mn mis- 
taken. Anyway, here it is for January, and 
it will appear in this spot every month, for 
a while at least. 





~ Help with Income Tax? 


It seems as if we were no sooner getting a 
little used to the Income Tax rates, than 
along comes Congress*and changes them all 
around. However, this time they are moved 
down a little, so let’s be cheerful about it. 
There are several important changes in the 
new law that affect most farmers, so be sure 
you get your return made out properly be- 
fore March 15. We'll be glad to help if de- 
sired. No eharge, as this is part of the 
National Service we aim to give all Our 
Folks, but enclose a two-cent stamp which 
we can turn over to Postmaster-General 
Hays and his willing workers, with our love. 


en 


Many of Our Folks, both young and old, 
are earning money or nice presents by getti: 
subscriptions for The Farm Journal in an 
around their own home neighborhood. Per- 
haps you, too, have a little spare time now 
and then, and would like to know more about 
the splendid things that can be had for a 
little pleasant visiting among your friends. 
If so, just drop us a post-card and we will tell 
you all about it. ; 





A Great Big February Issue 


It is very annoying that just when we have 
the biggest, finest paper to tell about, we 
have the least space to tell it in. Maybe we 
can boil it down, though. Here goes: 

February big, interesting, new stuff, pic- 
os. — — Don’t fame A a 

agner acid phosphate or phosphate rock, 
which to use. Fine. Armour tells how 
packers will treat new law. Livestock men 
read. Story ‘“‘Winona’’ coming near end. 
Don’t skip a word. § id sermon Rabbi 
Harrison St. Louis. Important announce- 
ment, B. W. Snow famous crop report ex- 
es oe vin gr A apne goa for es a 

egins February. Crops and prices. a 
you*money. Droves other features. ‘Titles: 
*‘Self-F ta for Swine,’”’ ‘Names for¥arms,” 
‘New Grains,” “Incubators,” “Hail In- 
s Shooting,’ i Shaping Stockinas’ 

tump . oot X ss ngs,” 
‘Valentine Party,” “‘Care of Hair,” ‘‘Laying 
Linoleum,” “Dress Patterns,’’ etc., ete. 

Sounds like a telegram, doesn’t it? 

P. 8. How hard do you work? How long 
do you work in summer? How long thie 
time of year? you work harder than 6 
city man? Interesting article coming, may 
be February, maybe later. 
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How Milo Campbell Fought His Way Up 


The high points in the life of the president of the National Milk Producers’ Federation, 
third in the Farm Journal’s series , 


this includes the one about a prophet 

not being without honor except 
among his own people. When the o - 
ized farmers of Michigan, including 
Grangers, Gleaners, members of farm 
clubs, and the like, wanted some one who 
is farmer-minded, and at the same time 
stands for the public welfare, to run for 

overnor they unanimously chose Milo D. 

ampbell, of Coldwater, as their candi- 
date. The campaign was a hot one. At 
the primaries Campbell carried eve 

agricultural county in the state, even wit 
eight other candidates in the field. He 
carried the en‘ire state outside of the city 
of Detroit, but the majority against him 
there was just enough to beat him for the 
nomination. In his home county there 
were only some 200 votes for other 
candidates, of both parties. 

When the members of several large farm 
organizations agree unanimously on a man 
for any important post there must be a 
reason for it. The reason is not far to 
seek, in this case. Mr. Campbell is presi- 
dent of the National Milk Producers’ 
Federation, and has been since its organi- 
zation in 1916. This organization includes 
every important milk producers’ organiza- 
tion in the entire country, from Boston to 
San Francisco. Their combined member- 
ship is about 300,000; they produce an- 
nually some $500,000,000 worth of milk. 

It will be remembered that back in 1916 
a very important, conference of farm or- 
ganizations was held in Chicago, to deal 
with the problems of marketing and farm 
credit. Mr. Campbell was a 
this conference, representing the Michigan 
State Milk ucers’ Association, of 
which he was a director. The conference 
appointed a committee to devise a plan 
for the federation of the various milk 
producers’ organizations, of which 
mittee Mr. Campbell was a member. The 
report of this committee was adopted, and 
a temporary board of directors for the 
federation appointed. This board chose 
Milo Campbell for president of the federa- 
tion, a position to which he has been re- 
elected annually ever since. 

Mr. Campbell has for ge years been 
one of the most prominent milk producers 
in his home state. He owns two dairy 
farms, each of about 200 acres. One of 
them. is one of the best equipped farms in 
the state—entirely too well ri ig ac- 
cording to the owner, for the dairy business 
is not ordinarily sufficiently profitable to 
justify anything but ordinary buildings 
and implements. This farm has all its 
barns, silos, and the like, constructed of 
cement, absolutely fireproof. 

In talking to Mr. Campbell about the 
condition in which farmers now find them- 
selves, he gave a very oes illustration. 
He called attention to the fact that a few 
months ago when carpenters and brick- 
layers were de ing, and getting, $1.10 
to $1.25 an hour, or $8 to $10 a day for an 
eight-hour day, thirty cows on one of his 
farms were giving x 600 pounds of 
milk a day, which was worth about $7.50. 
One mai, working ten hours a day, could 


[itis are exceptions to all rules, and 


elegate to . 


com-. 


By Dr. W. J..Spillman 


ust about do the milking on this farm, if 
e had nothing else to do. If he got the 
entire output of the herd for his day’s 
work he would still not be so well paid as a 
nter or bricklayer, and this leaves 
nothing for the feed the cows eat, nor for 
other expenses. The cost of the .actual 





This is Milo 


milking of the cows is only about one-sixth 
of the total cost of milk production. 

Milo D. Campbell has heen requisitioned 
many times for public service. As a farm 


boy he went to school as chance per-. 


mitted. Part of the time he went to 
school in winter and worked on the farm 
during the summer. Later he taught in 
country and village schools in winter and 
still worked on farms in summer. The 
fact that he put in one summer on the 
farm of a prominent citizen in Branch 
county had something to do with the 
shaping of his subsequent career. This 
man was a member of the state senate. He 
formed a great liking for the young man 
who hadjbeen such a good farm-hand. One 
oer he asked Milo to accompany him to 
Coldwater, the county seat. -On the way 
over he asked Milo if he had ever attended 
a political convention, to which the young 
farm-hand school-teacher replied in the 








— 


Whenever there appears a list of 
leaders of agriculture, or a Board 
‘of some sort, or an important 
Committee, you are pretty sure 
to see on it the name of Milo D. 
Campbell, of Michigan. This is 
not an accident. It means that 
Campbell is a real leader who 
makes good, for stuffed shirts of 
any kind can not last as long as 
Milo D. Campbell has been in thé 
front rank of agriculture. He has 


the goods. 




















* While *in. this 
“hundred fraudulent insurance companies 


negative. The senator suggested that he 
might be interested to go with him to the 
county convention which was to meet that 
day, to which Milo readily assented. 

At this convention Senator Jones put 
his young friend in nomination for county 
superintendent of schools, much to the 
young man’s surprise, and against his 
protest. But he was nominated, against 
the brother of an ex-governor who was 
then,serving a very successful term in this 
office. Young Campbell was overwhelm- 
ingly elected, Later he served four a 
as private secretary to Governor Luce. 
After this he was selected by a democratic 
governor as the republican member of a 
state board having charge of all the prisons 
and reformatories conducted by the state. 

Under Governor Pingree, Mr. Campbell 
was Insurance Commissioner of Mic 3 
sition he put about a 


into the hands of receivers, and drove a 
number of others out of the state, In 
fact, quite a number of them got out when 
they saw the way the wind was blowing. 
He also reduced insurance rates in the 
state one-third. About this time the 
legislature created a tax commission, and 
Mr. Campbell was made president of it: 
He put the railroads and all the public 
service corporations of the state under an 
ad valorum system of taxation, more than 
ney. the taxes ‘they paid. He put 
$300,000,000 of assessable property on the 
tax rolls that had never paid a cent of 
tax before. 

But this did not end the public service 
of Mr. Campbell. When Mr. Alger be- 
came a United States Senator, he had the 
President appoint Campbell United States 
Marshall for the eastern district of the 
state, a position he held for eight years. 

During all this time Mr. Campbell had 
never asked for any office. Every one of 
these elections and appointments came to 
him unsought. Is it any wonder that the 
combined farmers’ organizations of the 
state sought him out as their leader in the, 
recent primary election for governor? 

None of these positions occupied all his 
time. He invested his earnings in farm 
land, and devoted a share of his time to 
the management of his farms. For many 
years he has been recognized as one of the 
most progressive dairymen in the state. 
While farming is his occupation, he-is also 
a lawyer of repute. . He is one of the best 
known public speakers in the state, and 
there is never a public meeting in his sec- 
tion but he is invited to take a place on 
the program. He is invariably asked to 
take part in Fourth of July celebrations, 
G. A. R. meetings, the doings of Spanish 
War Veterans, the Loyal Legion, the 
Grange, the Gleaners, and soon. A man 
who is held in such high yy by those 
who know him best must worthy of 
confidence. That the organized farmers of 
the country think so is shown by the 
positions of responsibility in their organi- 
are: that have come to him es —— 

t is a striking commentary on idi 
of farmers’ organizations that they 3 
as leaders such men as Milo D, Campbell. 
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Look to the East 
By Thomas Dreier 

LITTLE while ago my good friend, 
A Clifton Jackson, Secretary.of the 

Springfield Chamber of Commerce, 
was talking with me about ideals and 
work, when he pulled out of his pocket a 
bit. of manuscript written by Bishop 
Thomas F. Davies, and said; “There, in 
six paragraphs, you will find more good 
stuff than you will find in many a big book. 
It is one of the finest condensed sermons I 
ever read.’ I’ve'lost count. of the number 
of times I have read and reread this ser- 
mon. Each time I find something new 
and worth while in it.” 

Now, just because I feel it ought to 
have wider circulation; because I am sure 
it will help you and every. one else who 
reads it, and particularly because it makes 
such a splendid sermon for the New Year 
of 1922, I want to reprint it here: 

“In Solomon’s Temple there was a great 
brazen laver standing on twelve brazen 


oxen, with their faces outward; three look- » 


ing toward the north, and three looking 
toward the west, and three looking toward 
the south, and three looking toward the 
east. There are those four ways to face 
your job. You can look at it toward the 
north, which stands for all that is cold and 
hard, for struggle and strife. It will ap- 
pear to you a long fruitless winter; a dis- 
couraging, hopeless struggle, a weary, 
disheartening, monotonous grind. 


“Or, you can look at your work toward . 


e 





the south, which suggests to us verdure, 
luxuriance and ease, Then it will be to 
you simply a meahs to provide you with 
pleasure, and ,comfort, and luxury, and 
wealth, and ultimately’ with leisure. 
“Again, you can face your business to- 


ward the west, the quarter of the beautiful. 


and ‘glowing sunset, but also the quarter 
whence the shadows come and where the 
day dies.-. The time for:accomplishment is 
so short one tan hardly expect to realize 
all that. .one has planned. Is it worth 
while to take so much trouble for a har- 
vest we ourselves can never reap? Let 
us eat, drink and be*merry, for tomorrow 
we die. 

“Or, you can look at your job toward 
the east, toward the sunrise, the dawn, the 
coming day. Then it will seem to you full 
of hope, of wonderful possibilities, of pro- 
gressive usefulness. 

“It matters infinitely how we face our 
work. This last way is the Christian way. 
Look at life with the hope of the Here-» 
after! Build with faith in your God! No 
good, faithful work is ever wholly lost. 

“Believe in the future of your. business, 
and your country, and yourself, Believe 
that life goes on! Take God at His word! 
Have the faith that will make the world 
whole! Look east and catch the gleam of 
the Sun of righteousness, rising with heal- 
ing in his wings!” 





A.B. Farquhar says that prosperity is built 
upon assuming that all men are honest, and 
then checking up a little to see that they are. 





High Farming at Elmwood 
By Jacob Biggle 


OR a number of years one of my 

neighbors had what he called a gold- 

mine in one of his fields, in the form 
of a vein of sand of much value to iron 
founders, The deposit was small and the 
demand limited, and instead of putting a 
large force, of. men at work, to get it out 
ahd flood the market, he chose to quarry 
it only as it. was needed, and hold it in 
reserve for the proverbial rainy day. Hav- 
ing this small extra income he was able 
to do many things that were beyond the 
reach of most of his neighbors, and one of 
these luxuries, for so he regarded it, was 
the purchase of a tract of land in Florida 
upon which he built.a cottage. Thither he 
repaired every winter, considering this the 
most satisfactory dividend obtainable 
from his sand-lot. 

In the, course of time.some of: his en- 
vious neighbors, yearning for an escape 
from the rigors of a northern winter, cast 
about them in the hope of finding an extra 
sum at hand that. would justify them like- 
wise. For years the. utmost, that these 
haters of snow-drifts. were able to secure 
in the way of tropical weather was.a flying 
trip to the land-of sunshine, the return 
being usually in the wake of the worst 
snowstorm of the year, resulting in a hurry 
call for the doctor. 

Things are fast ‘changing for the better. 
I do not know where my migratory neigh- 
bors get the money with which to-go south; 
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but since railroads do a cash business and 
the purveyors of food are equally harsh, I 
must conclude that like my neighbor of 
the sand quarry they must have found an 
unexpected way out. 

What relation do these facts bear to the 
possibility of an annual exodus of farmers 
of the colder northern and northwestern 
states to the more temperate regions of our 
country? If we had not seen the marvel- 
ous development of the automobile, both 
as a pleasure carriage and later as a utility, 
we might be inclined to hoot at the propo- 
sition of changing our homes according to 
the season. But we must remember that 
man will do the utmost for his own com- 
fort, and a great deal is lacking in our 
northern winters. It is becoming increas- 
ingly expensive to heat these homes, and 
more and more of a task to provide food 
for them. Years ago a northern tourist to 
the state of the pine and the palm, seeing 
the sparseness of vegetation, asked a 
sauntering native upon what the inhabi- 
tants lived. “Upon fish in the summer, 


. and Yankees in the winter,” was the 


prompt answer. Neither of these sources 
of supply shows any sign of running out, 
but the seeker after health or comfort will 
find conditions more and more to his liking 
as far as food is concerned, while a few dol- 
lars invested with a mail-order house pro- 
vides him a cottage, and what more is 
needed? If the railroads prove exacting, 
there at the kitchen door is the Ford, 
which may be provisioned for a few dol- 
lars and warranted to arrive on time and 
in good condition. He will find the movie 
ahead of him, and he ought to get con- 
siderable enjoyment out of the fact that 
somebody else up North is milking the 
cows while the wind is howling around the 
northwest corner of the barn. 

Harriet having read thus far, inter- 
rupts me to say that the “somebody else”’ 
who is doing the milking should not only 
listen to the gale, but should see to it that 
no loose boards or cracks around doors or 
windows shall be allowed to let the cold 
wind in on the cows and other stock. The 
good woman feels strongly on this sub- 
ject, pointing out that providing warm 
quarters is not only the humane thing to 
do, but is actually a money-maker for the 
owner, so that there is no possible excuse 
for not attending to this duty. 

To be sure, not everybody in the North 
can afford to go south in the winter, but an 
increasing number are doing it, and in 
time it will come around to most of us. 
Therefore, let each be ready when his turn 
comes. It would be a sin to waste so much 
delightful climate. 
















































“Good afternoon, Farm Journal.” ~ 

“Good afternoon. What can I—why, 
bless my heart! It is—it can’t be—it is!— 
Mr. Henry—” 

“Just 7 a Henry Ford, please.” 

“Not so plain, Mr. Ford, since you put 
a self-starter on her. Quite a lady now. 
How’s everything?” _.. 

“Running fine; no carbon, valves 

round, tires sixty pounds, no knocks. 
es one little thing—” 

“Ah, I see. The spoonful of water in 
the gas, as it were.” 
= “Just so. You see, Farm Journal, it’s 
about the Senate, I need some advice. 
And seeing that your folks own a million 
of my cars, and I’m arranging to operate 
your biggest fertilizer plant, I thought 
you might help. You see, the Senate and 
my Peace Ship are the only two—” 

“The only two. big flivvers you ever 
made, Mr. Ford. The only times you 
skidded. You failed to get to the trenches 
to stop something, and into the Senate to 
start something. But I am interrupting 
you. 

“Don’t mention it. Now take the men 
‘in the Senate—” 
| “Take some of them any place you 
|want to, Mr. Ford—we don’t care.” 
| “Just the way I feel about it, Farm 
Journal. When I look at some of the 
Is ecimens in that body I can’t believe 
lthat I couldn’t do as well. I can’t be- 
‘lieve that it was worth a quarter million 
|to the Republicans in Michigan to keep 
}me out, when I look at what they let go 
(in free.” 

“Oh, come, Mr.. Ford. What about 
some of the specimens the Democrats 
furnish?” 

“Well, perhaps the less said the better. 
But what I want to know is, what should 
I do? Should I go after it again? Or 
wait to be pushed? Or maybe wait and 
go after something bigger still? What do 
; you think?” 
fee | you haven’t got 
m—you are sure you haven’t g 
your hands full with Fords and Fordsons 
land railroads and Muscle Shoals and 
| weekly magazines and junked battleships 
and anti-Jewish campaign and all?” 

“No indeed. I do those things just to 
pass the time.” : 

“You know in Washington you’d have 
to buy a silk top-hat?” 

“Yes 








“And listen by the week to strange 
noises that turn out (next day, in the 
news oer) to be speeches?” 

“Yes, I sleep as well as anybody.” 

“And always remember to call supper, 
dinner?” 

“Yes. . 

“And Henry—I mean Mr. Ford— 


edent are really just a little more impor- 
tant than_you think they are. Could you 
do that?” 

“T guess I could, Farm Journal. Then 
you think—” 

“Sit in the car, Mr. Ford, with your 
motor going. Then if you feel anybody 
give her a friendly little push, give her the 
gas and see if she won’t do Capitol Hill 


on high. 
‘ “Many thanks, Farm Joufnal. Good- 
es 
“Good-by, Mr. Ford. Come again.” 











you'd have to learn that history and prec-|f- 














The Farm Journal Says: 


Consider the pin—its head keeps it from 
going too far. ' 

We advise our readers to keep out of the 
garden during January as much as possible. 


A grouch is a disease brought on a man 
by thinking he is worse off than he really is. 


If the earth is not frozen too hard and 
you have stumps to pull, yank ’em out 
now. 


Prohibition does not prohibit, say those 
who oppose it. Then why so sore, brave 
hearts? - 


It is risky business to begin a season’s 
work with only one plow point, and an 
old one at that. 


Why is it the artists can never make a 
picture of a pie look like anything but 
varnished wood? 


If the farmers who read The Farm Jour- 
nal do not know when to fill the ice-house, 
we shall not*tell them. 


Never eat in a hurry, nor while excited. 
It is not what you eat, but what you 
digest, that keeps wrinkles from the face, 
‘prevents the cheeks falling in, and pre- . 
serves beauty as well as health. 


When you borrow any farm tool, don’t 
go to sleep before you have returned it. 
And, say, borrowed ideas ought to be the 
same way. Give something good back. 
Don’t be always receiving and never re- 
turning good pointers. 


If you do not know how to write a good, 
snappy advertisement of the things you 
have for sale, tell the man at the adver- 
tising desk of the paper and he will help 
you out in great shape. That is his busi- 
ness. He loves to do it, and it will be 
money in your pocket. 





We are sure that Walt Mason actually ate 
all the things he says he did, otherwise he 
could not have written this poem with such 
deep feeling. He calls it “ Confession.” 


I ate too much roast turkey, upon 
Thanksgiving day, and now my works are 
jerky, the gears are out of play. I swal- 
lowed Christmas chickens, and Christmas 
pies and cakes, and like the well-known 
dickens, my stomach bucks and aches. 
I swallowed New Year candy, all day, 
in my abode, until my legs grew bandy 
beneath the grievous load. All winter 
I’ve been eating, with this excuse or that, 
and now I’m sadly bleating because I am 
so fat. Within me there’s a riot, my 
works are out of plumb, and I will have 
to diet for weary months to come. I'll 
have to get up early, and walk a hundred 
miles; what wonder if I’m surly, and 
short on sunny smiles? For months I'll 

~ have to swallow the doctor’s noxious pills, 
and his instructions follow, and also pay 
his bills. The grief is everlasting that 
festive seasons bring; ’twere better if with 
fasting we'd celebrate and sing. If we 
would cease to swallow the Christmas 
cakes and pies, and keep our persons 
hollow, methinks *twould be more wise. . 


—_—a——————— 


Peter Tumbledown spends a good 
evenings at the store trying to figure 
the United States is ever going to L 
war debt. He is losing both flesh 
over the problem; but fortunately thi. 
keeps him from remembering that his nam 
is on the delinquent tax list, and he has 
the slightest idea how he is going to get it 
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The Borrowing of Money Clearly Explaine 


Different kinds of loans, why they are necessary, where we can 
get them, what security can be given 


about borrowing of money, and yet 

it is a subject which is apt to be 
looked upon with fear and awe by the or- 
dinary citizen. The banks. have helped 
bring this about by their habit of talkin 
solemnly about “agricultural credits” an 
‘financing the farmer,” and they ought to 
stop it, for it is not good business to terrify 
your customers. Let us see if we can not 
make the whole subject plain in a single 
Farm Journal page. 

A man makes use of one kind of credit 
when he borrows-money to pay his living 
expenses. Money is borrowed for things 
which are immediately consumed, so we 
call this Consumptive Credit. Sometimes 
he borrows from a bank and pays cash to 
the merchant, or he may borrow from the 
merchant direct—that is, have his pur- 
chases “‘charged.”” It makes no difference, 
the principle is the same. But when he 
borrows money for the purpose of using it 
to make more money, we call it Commer- 
cial Credit It is Commercial Credit which 
is so often misunderstood, and with which 
this article deals, 

PR onc money is ti a jer cage 
cial p it 1s expec that the busi- 
ness will sooner or later pay back the 
money, with. something extra for profit. It 
is a sound principle of finance that the 
length of time for which a loan ap. safely 
be made, is the time required by the busi- 
ness to earn or reproduce the money with 
which to repay it. 

Farmers need money for three entirel 
distinct purposes. Not only is the lengt 
of time for which money is needed different 
for each of these, but the kind of security 
suitable in each case is different. 


[Tebent is nothing very mysterious 


Money To Buy a Farm 


In the first place, farmers need money with 
which to buy land, and to erect houses and 
barns and make other permanent improve- 
ments. This may be called Investment 
Credit. The money can be borrowed for as 
long a time as the land or the improve- 
ments are to be in use. This means that 
such a loan may be practically permanent 

though most farmers prefer to pay it off 
as soon as possible. The Federal Land 
Banks make loans of this kind for a period 
as long as thirty years, if desired. 


Money To Prevent “‘Dumping”’ 


In the second place, when a farmer has 
harvested a crop and has it ready for 
market, he is often in debt, or his cash 
alance is very low. Unless he can bor- 
row money on the crop itself, he is obli 
to throw it on the market at once. This 
often results in swamping the market and 
in a temporary fall in prices. But as soon 
as the crop has p into the hands of 
speculators and there is no longer a flood 
of it coming to market, prices begin to rise 
—. Some one must hold such products 
till the consuming market is ready for 
them. If farmers could get the credit to 
do this themselves, selling only as the 
crops are nee for consumption, they 
would average better prices even without 
any cooperative marketing machinery of 
, theirown. Hence farmers need 
Marketing Credit. The crops 
themsel stored i 





in ware- ~ I 


By Dr. W. J. Spillman - 


carry over a surplus into another market 
year, so that eighteen months’ credit is 
probably about the maximum. 


Money To Raise a Crop 


In the third place, farmers often need 
money with which to produce a crop or a 
livestock product. his is Productive 
Credit. The usual plan is to buy livestock, 
fertilizers, seeds, machinery, and whatever 
else is needed for the year’s operations, on 
credit, often paying considerably more 
than cash prices, and then sometimes pay- 
ing interest besides. I think it is safe to 
say that more farmers use this kind of 
credit than both the other kinds combined, 
though the amount*used may be smaller, 
and nowhere in the whole business world 
is there more shameless robbery of the 
helpless borrower than here. Many a poor 
farmer pays fifty per cent or more for such 
money, and is continuously on the ragged 
edge of destitution in consequence. The 
period for which this kind of credit is 
needed is the time required for the busi- 
ness to produce the wealth with which to 
repay the loan. In the case of most crops 
this is about nine months; sometimes it is 
a year or more. In the case of a man who 
starts in the livestock business with some 
oung heifers, it may be two or three years 
ore the business will pay off the loan. 
Productive Credit is, therefore, needed for 
periods -varying from a few months to 
several years. 


What the Banks Can and Can Not Do 


Most of the money of an ordinary deposit 
bank is deposits on checking accounts, 
which may be demanded at any moment. 
Such banks must, therefore, keep on hand 
at all times from ten to twenty-five per 
cent of their funds in cash. Furthermore, 
the loans they make must be mainly for 
very short terms. Perhaps one-third of 
their loans might safely be .made for 
iach | days, another third for sixty, and 
another for ninety days. It is very unsafe~ 
for such banks to loan any considerable 
portion of their funds for periods of sev- 
eral years, and they should. not be criti- 
cized for refusing to do it. For the first 
omeneneeens or banks is that they 
e. 

We now see why banks can ‘meet only a 
small part of the credit needs of farmers. 
It is true that they do loan a great deal of 
money to farmers, but in nearly all cases 
the term of the loan is not over ninety days. 
If the farmer wants the money longer than 
this, and he usually does, he must come in 
every three months and renew his note at 
the bank. This works very well till a time 
of financial depression comes along, when 
the banks hurry to call in their loans just 
at the identical moment when borrowers 
be wicr Tanne find themselves unable to 
pay t . This makes it necessary for 
the farmer to sell something not ready for 
sale, and always at a severe loss. 


Investment Credit Provided for 


It is quite clear, therefore, that we need 
three separate and distinct credit systems 
for farmers. One of these we have called 


credit in our Federal and Joint Stock Land 
Banks. The only trouble with the system 
is that when Congress pa the. law 
creating these banks, they put a limit on 
the rate of interest the bonds of the banks — 
might pay. The original limit was five 
per cent, which has recently been raised 
to five and one-half per cent. This limita- 
tion did no harm till the rise in interest 
rates that followed the Great War. Then 
the bonds of the land banks would not sell 
readily, and money could not be secured 
to loan to farmers. At five and one-half 
per cent the bonds are selling well, interest 
rates being down, but Congress should 
Pend all limits and let pcg grog 
pay whatever rate is necessary to get the 
money they need. This, of course, would 
make it necessary for borrowers to pay 
higher rates at times, but when interest 
rates come down again these borrowers 
could apply for new loans at the lower 
rates, and cancel the old high-rate loans 
with the proceeds. 


Marketing Credit Plentiful 


There seems to be no serious difficulty at 
present in meeting this need, The large 
cooperatives recently formed ‘find that 
they have little or no trouble in securing 
all the money they need in the orderl 
marketing of non-perishable farm prod- 
ucts. They get a good deal of money from 
the banks, and are also able to issue short- 
term bonds based on warehoused products, 
which sell readily. Much of the $1,000,- 
000,000 of the War Finance Corporation 
is being used for this p . Apparently 
this kind of farm credit is in a fair way to 
tae he x) t absolutely no system 
e have as yet absolutely no 

which enables a farmer to borrow money 
on reasonable terms to buy fertilizer or 
machinery, to hire labor, or for any other 
purpose connected with producing a crop 
or in getting started in livestock. Our 
farmers usually buy such things on credit, 
paying a lot’more for them than if they 
paid cash, e 


Personal Productive Credit Needed 


It is especially the poor farmer or tenant 
who needs personal credit for production 
purposes at reasonable rates. For the 
most part these poor fellows are not mem- 
bers of the great farmers’ organizations, or 
at least the membership is made up largely 
of the more prosperous ones. For this 
reason, apparently, the farmers’ organiza- 
tions represented in Washington are doi 
nothing at all to push legislation design 
to fill this very great and very real n 
nor does any organization, as far as 
know, plan to establish such a system on 
an independent basis. It is not that we 
do not know what to do. We have the 
example of the great credit societies of 
a and we have here and there, as in 
North Carolina and a few other states, 
successful Credit Unions doing exactly 
a 
e purpose; y question is how 
make it available to those who need it. 
When the land banks loan money on 
farm land they do not i 
land be insured, for n is going to 
run off with it. But wher they on 


farm buildings they require that the 


buildings be fully insured. Otherwise, the 
sooutity fok-ine Wien.teightabuideniy dlie- 
some fine day 


a cooperative marketing associs- 
tion applies for a loan on cotton or grai 
Phy haga not 


expect to sag venag peduetn $0 
were not insured. ot 
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The Winning of Winona 


CHAPTER VII 
H« long I lay senseless on the cabin 


floor there is no telling. Lon 

enough to have turned the tide o: 
battle against me, not long enough to have 
settled the fate of the two girls. 

I recovered consciousness slowly. First 
came a terrific throbbing in my temples, a 
din like the pounding of many heavy ham- 
mers on hollow boilers, ringing in my head. 
Next my eyes opened ae the lids 
trembling as they revealed 
strange surroundings. For amo- 
ment I did not know where I was 
but wondered at the passing of 
the snow, the stilling of the wind, 
my first thought being of the 
stress through which I had 

battling the elements. 
hen my wondering eyes caught 


sight of Winona, a warning fin- 
ger laid on her lips, and re- 
membered Whose hand 


had struck me down I did not 
then know, but that in a twink- 
ling the odds had changed back 
was only too apparent. I lay 
trussed up in a corner, power- 
less to move either arms or legs, 
securely tied with heavy thongs. 
Directly across from me, sat the 
two girls. Back by the table 
were the three men. All my 
planning, all my endeavor had 

mn for naught, I thought bit- 
terly, then caught a thankful 
look in Winona’s eyes and was 
richly rewarded. Her restraining 
finger still kept me silent, so with 
neither plan nor hope for. the 
future I turned my head, pain- 
fully, to watch the actions of our 


tors. 
The white man was indus- 
triously working at a stick of 
wood with his knife, the others 
on. 
“Fool nonsense,’ he muttered. 
“White girl belongs to white 
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By Louis Lewis 


ILLUSTRATED BY LOUIS F. GRANT 


_ ous grunt. The “breed’’ sought to hasten 
matters. 
“They go by lot,” he declared sturdily. 
“I win and I choose—” 
“Wait till you win,” cried the white 
man, sheathing his knife. ‘There they 


intent at the same moment. My eyes saw 
red as I glanced toward her. It was not 
until the mist slowly cleared that I saw her 


eyes flashing. Whatever the result of the 
dicing the winner would not find his prey 
easy picking. I pulled at my Songs, ex- 
erting every muscle to the utmost but im 
vain, for the ruffians had bound me se 

curely. 
Wanda alone seemed not to realize the 
gravity of the situation. Possibly the 
blow had numbed her sensibili- 
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ties. I racked my brain for a 
plan, but was out of the battle, 
with Winona’s restraining finger 
ntl uplifted whenever I was temp- 
nite ted to hurl at the men the ana- 
HH themas which every moment 
crowded to my lips. i 

In another moment the play 
had begun. The dice went to the 
half-breed first, the rules being 
each man to have three passes, 
the cubes to go from one to an- 
other, the sum of the spots on 
the upturned faces to decide 
which was odd man. As the 
“breed” rolled the rough blocks 
between his hands the hoarse 
breathing of the men was the on- 
ly sound in the cabin. 








The dice quit the “breed’s”’ 
hands, rolled “way across the 
table and rested. The “breed” 


called the score exultingly. 

“Four and three!’ 

While the Indian rolled the 
cubes preparatory to a cast, the 
first player laboriously counted 
up the total on his fingers. An- 
other instant and the heads of 
all three men were bent low over 
the table, eager to see the Fox’s 
score. 

“One better,” growled the 
white man, his fingers closing 
tightly over the dice. “Now 
watch me. Here’s luck!’ 

The rough blocks careened 
across the table, one halting at 








man, Indian girl by lot to you 
and you,” the last contemptuous 
“you” addressed to the half- 
breed, whose hand was done up 
in a dirty cloth. 

“Rotten fighter you are,”’ continued the 
white man, while the half-breed glowered 
at him. “It’s a lot you’ve done to be en- 
titled to a show for the ils. And as 
for you,” this last to Red Fox, silent, 
imperturbable, “the daughter of the Hawk 
is too to be wasted on an Indian 
who can’t get the best of a girl.” 

Red Fox turned toward the m aged im- 
passively, as though the whole matter, 
which had evidently been threshed over 
before, was tiresome to him. > 

“White man talk harder than fight,” he 
said slowly. ‘Red Fox get gun when 
ready, white girl know better next time. 
Red Fox great warrior.” 

The “breed” now broke in, speaking 
rapidly. 

“Who beat Hawk’s daughter to pistol? 
‘Who knocked her into corner, where she 
lay many minutes not knowing what hap- 

? Who steal up and crack white 
man over head with wood and kill him 
maybe? Who come in at last moment and 
win fight? Bah, you make me sick,” This 
 Jast with a glance toward the white man as 
contemptuous as the one he had received. 

The half-breed must have spoken the 
truth for the evil-looking white man 
turned his battery on the Indian: 

“Red Fox stood while the white girl 
covered him with pistol, Red Fox says he’s 
a heap big warrior; Red Fox chicken- 

a squaw, his liver white. If 
was here now, Red Fox 


Pees Nee vb sb 


The ‘‘breed”’ bent his head over the dice and 


whispered to them 


are; last cast.”” With these words he 
threw on the table a pair of rough-cubes 
carved from the stick, shaped and marked 
as dice. 

The men. were to game for the spoils 
of the fight! 


Winona and I must have realized their 








What Has Happened 


Joe Benton loved Winona, who praised 
Tom Weatherbee and taunted Joe 
about Patty O’Toole. Joe left. Wino- 
na in a huff, and in the woods over- 
heard a renegade white man and Red 
Fox, an Indian, talking about men, In- 
dians, guns and the Hawk. 

That night, at a dance, all were 
charmed, especially Walsh, from St. 
Louis, by Wanda, the daughter of the 
Hawk. Weatherbee arrived with a 
message of war, and accused the Hawk 
of being a traitor. The Hawk declared 
he was their friend, but was about to be 
arrested when Benton told of what he 
heard Red Fox say, and how the Hawk 
refused to join the outlaws. After a 
commotion which occurred later, Winona 
and Wanda were nowhere to be found. 
Benton and Walsh started after the 

idnappers. They were caught in a 

and Joe was cap by a 
renegade white man, Red Fox, and a 
half dragged him to the 


- a) 

cabin where Winona and Wanda were 

held A fierce fight followed 
unconscious. 
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the very edge. Again the three 
villainous heads bowed low to- 
gether. ‘ 

“‘Three and three,” called the 
half-breed, the love of gaming having 
loosed his tongue. 

The first cast had given the lead to 
Red Fox with a total of eight. Next came 
the “breed” totaling seven. The white 
man was the odd man, having but six 
spots to his score. His hand shook as he 
hunched his stool nearer to the table 
and cast a malevolent glance at the vic- 
tor of the round. 

The “breed” bent his head over the 
dice and whispered to them.. It was as 
near a prayer to his only fod, Chance, as 
his foul lips could utter. The dice rolled 
from his trembling hands, careened a few 
inches and stopped. The result broke 
from the three men simultaneously. 

“Six and two!” 

The half-breed rose triumphantly. “1 
win,” he shouted. ‘I choose—” 

“You fool,’’ cried the white man, pulli 
him down again. “I cast twice yet. You 
choose death for yours in a minute.” 

Meantime, stolidly, silently, without a 
betraying flicker of eyelash, the Indian had 
1 the dice from his hands. It was the 
“breed,” drunk with the passion of gam- 
ing, who cried the score. . 

“Five 


“You lose,” he shouted madly. 
and one. Red Fox loses.” 

Now with trembling hands the white 
man, blackest of soul of the three villai 
clutched the dice which his own knife 

and fingered them 


Rough of surf of ah pe 
uneven - 

held the fate of as sweet ey 2 innocent | 
Continued on page 62 yes 
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| Fertilizer Comes Before Lime 


tilizer will build up a so-called ‘worn- 

out” farm, let us compare the results 
with those obtained by using manure. In 
the Wooster, O., tests there are two ma- 
nured plats, one of which receives an 
average of three anc one-fifth tons of ma- 
nure an acre a year and the other, one and 
three-fifths tons. Since this last amount is 
higher than the available manure for the 
average farm, I have used this amount for 
the comparison in the Ohio results, it being 
a far more practical standard than the 
heavier amount. In Illinois the amounts 
of manure used are not given, the system 
there being to use all the manure available. 
Undoubtedly the amounts used in these 
Illinois tests are greater than the average 
available for our farms; but I have used 
the figures for comparison, just the same. 
In the Pennsylvania tests, at Snow Shoe, 
the only comparison that can be made is 
where limestone, acid phosphate and eight 
tons of manure (two tons a year on an 
average) were used, and where the same 
quantities of limestone and acid phosphate 
were used, but potash was added in place 
of manure. 

Right away you see that in every com- 
parison manure has the best of it; that is, 
the quantity of manure used is greater 
than the quantity available for the usual 
‘worn-out’ farm. The results of the tests 
are, therefore, only the more complete and 
unanswerable proofs for what I am claim- 
ing—that you can bring back these. run- 
down farms instantly into profitable pro- 
duction without any manure. 

In order to put the proper emphasis on 
this building process, I have, in the table 
below, given the first and last crops in 
the various tests, showing how the pro r 
use of fertilizer and lime steadily wide 
production. I have made no comparison 
of the use of phosphoric acid alone or with 
lime, because the proofs in former articles 
show that this practise has no sound basis; 
the plant ration must be balanced, or ruin 
will come. 

In the Illinois analysis I have purposely 
given the crop figures which follow the 
first crop of clover, because the new system 


I: order to tell whether lime and fer- 
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of building up production does not get into 
full swing until we have our first good crop 
of clover. To show that the system of 
building production at once and for good 
by the use of well-balanced fertilizer an 
lime, applies to all kinds of farms, good, 
bad and indifferent, I have included in 
the table some figures from that famous 
brown silt loam in Illinois, as well'as from 
the poorer yellow-gray, and from the worst 
type, the gray silt loam. The table shows 
first and last crops in various rotations 
where fertilizer of the right sort is used, 
with and without lime, in place of manure 
—the manure figures being given as basis 
of comparison only. 


Manure Good, but Too Slow 


Perhaps the most outstanding fact in 
the bulletins is that commercial fertilizer 
gets action at once, while manure is much 
slower in operation. The first column in 
the table shows this graphically. What the 
man needs whose land is going back: on 
him is quick profits. He hasn’t enough 
capital to wait for. the long-time profits; 
and he must, in order to cash in quickly 
buy and use a well-balanced commercia. 
fertilizer (1:2.08) and, as soon as he can 
afford it, put the soil in the best condition 
ar pee het commercial fertilizer comes 
t, e 


The evidence from the bulletins is all 
one way. That Snow Shoe (Pa.) land was 
apparently down and out; yet it came 
back at once when fertilizer was applied, 
and, better yet, when that fertilizer was 
backed by ground limestone rock. The 
gray silt loam in Illinois answers at once; 
the Ohio land which was pee fairly, 
begins to build production instantly when 
the fertilizer is applied, and keeps right on 
doing so. The applications of fertilizer in 
Illinois are not enough to replace the drain 
on the available plant-food resources of the 
soil; but even so the record on the brown 
silt loam gives clear proof of what can be 
done by using fertilizer and lime. With 
clover in the rotation, and doing well, we 
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certainly can make the old farm ‘‘come 
back” with a run and a jump. And with 
modern methods and appliances we can 
make it dc its stunt far Coie than it did 
a” generation or so ago, when it was ap- 
parently going strong. 


Farms Are Crop Restaurants 


A farm is a crop restaurant, a place 
where the crops feed. If there is plenty of 
plant-food in the soil it’s like one of these 
cafeterias, where you help yourself; if it is 
run down from. the overeating of past 
crops and failure to keep the counters fur- 
nished with fresh food, then it’s like a 
restaurant where you don’t get a meal till 
some one brings it to you. 

Run-down farms need phosphorus.and 
potash and lime. Give these and they at 
once stop being run-down farms; they be- 
come highly productive farms. For the 
productiveness- of a farm depends on 
climate, elevation, average rainfall, length 
of growing season, soil texture and plant- 
food. So far as phosphorus and potash are 
concerned, we can put the plant’s ration on 
the fields and it will find it; so far as work- 
ing the bacteria is concerned we can get 
them into a high state of activity by fer- 
tilizing and by liming. 

What We Can and Can’t Do 


Climatic conditions are a limiting factor 
that can’t be overcome; soil texture is a 
limiting factor that can be fairly handled, 
plaatcfond and bacterial activity are abso- 
utely within our control; they are onl 
limiting factors because we don’t furnis 
enough food for the needs of plants and 
lime for the soil. Climatie conditions 
have not changed, though most of us talk 
as if they had; and the soil texture of the 
worst run-down farm in the bunch is the 
same as it was when that farm was in good 
fettle. 

The two factors of climate and soil 
texture, which are largely beyond our con- 
trol, are just the same as ever; the one 
factor, minerals, which is within our con- 
trol is all that stands between the lowest 
and the highest producing records of the 
alleged ‘‘worn-out” farm. 


Corn Oats Wheat Clover Timothy 
*First Last First Last First Last First Last First Last 
Ohio—W ooster: 
SB Core SRM 6 ok eins eee Chon 38.9 42.5 32.4 50.4 11.5 25.8 2556 2242 3082 2877 
UPIIMORINOG ok soca hees ss bet 31.9 24.7 30.9 40.3 9.3 14.3 1829 1043 2541 2241 
POOR Os 6. Wer ve eo ass ke Ch oe BO 1 44.6 38.3 54.4 15.2 26.1 2574 1858 2850 2716 
WO AG CRESS EN Ok 45 Fh ee *35.8 46.2 38.0 63.9 13.8 31.7 2536 2481 2898 3171 
Plat 8 with lime....<... 18 yr. av.e 50.3 50.1 26.5 3082 3850 
Plat 17 with lime....... 18 yr. av. 54.6 55.6 30.9 3496 4596 
Manure and lime....... 18 yr. av. 48.9 44.0 26.8 3011 4433 
Illinois: 
Antioch—Yellow-gray soil ‘ 
BA se PA iy bi Rea ce Pe Ursa 60.7 42.2 19.7 40.6 28.7 46.0 3200 
Be tgs, er Ve aE 44.8 34.4 17.8 30.6 18.5 30.5 1000 
Bloomington—Brown silt loam 
By ENE SOR, By ee ere ay sae ree 81.4 47.6 59.5 63.1 54.0 39.9 4720 
Datertiieee sy o28i 35 oo kes oS 60.8 24.3 46.4 29.8 22.5 20.5 780 
Galesburg—Brown silt loam 
Wick kN BS RUE Ckcd SRS eee Coe 76.6 48.7 49.7 43.1 31.2 6320 
DR or ee eS sae 64.1 40.0 44.4 28.3 23-9 3360 
Manure and lime................. 78.5 51.8 48.2 45.6 29.2 5600 
Rockford—Brown silt loam 
RR ee ag ley b's 3 70.1 59.9 66.3 76.7 4000 7120 
Ep pe aati el ami a rail ang aN 55.6 34.6 65.9 70.4 3110 3560 
Manure and lime. ................ 69.2 61.6 68.1 81.2 4500 8360 
Cutler—Gray silt loam 
Bi OEE lt ees. Sh a 57.1 52.6 25.6 31.7 20.9 43.4 5540 2820 
TIOTOTERINL 6 ks pc yas abe te thes '3tia 26.0 15.8 31.2 5.3 15.5 2660 840 
ubois—Gray silt loam 
og | CHORES ah BEEF ER Ea tec een 48.9 73.2 50.0 54.7 20.8 45.2 5720 2420 
Ualortilined sisciitc Fi vinsak. Hs 8 30.3 25.8 18.8 18.8 0.8 4.0 2500 1240 
Poaneytennia- ane Shoe: 
Sg. Vial i ehnaa piel Miura ia Gauging yer: See 47.7 2080 
Uniertiineie e529 oe Foe h.. 4.9 770 
Lime-Phos. Manurewio../..:...... 46.6 2340 


' *The “‘first”’ ee the ones following first crop of clover in 
Tilinois, and the “‘last’’ crops are those given in tions, except that in the 
the last annual statement. In Ohio the Aya are reported only in i 


Pennsylvania and 

five-year averages, Te ia Perel and 

Dio, howe wotesnse te cit este hve yeas be 
0, shows ; } 

wt Rath ag hs Sk a al pom 

Wrong bin. 


Some one must have dug into the 


are the averages of 


ois cases the phosphorus was 


**LPK means lime, For an nagcvad and potash, standard suclion. 


in acid phosphate instead of their usual raw rock. 
The better record of plat 17,as com 


with plat 8 in Ohio is 


years. Plat 17, due to better proportions and quantities of t poompborie acid and 
ause the phosphorus potash; Shey are nearer the Pennsylvania 1:2.08. 


: Snow Shoe, 
1:2.08 combination, 


Pa., figures are based on an application of thé 
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In 1920 Our Government Paid Out— 


For Past and Future Wars $4,238,000,000 





For Civil Departments and Public Works $285,000,000 
Game 6.2% 


For Everything Else $59,000,000 
813% 


What the Danes Have Learned 


NE of the really important things that was said at the Atlanta 
meeting of the American Farm Bureau Federation—and it is 
a pity that it was said at a session when only a handful of 
delegates were on hand to hear it—came from Mr. Soren 
SorENSEN, agricultural representative of the Danish Government. 

“You work fast in America,” said Mr. SorENsSEN. “You 
seem to expect to do in three or four years what we in Denmark 
would hardly hope to accomplish in twenty. We feel that we 
can learn much from you, and that there are other things that 
you may profitably learn from us. 

“We have learned that if farmers are to cooperate success- 
fully, they must loyally follow their leaders, even when those 
leaders make mistakes.” 

Mr. SorensEN said that the first cooperative creamery in 
Denmark was started and operated for years against the com- 
petition of private creameries offering a higher price for milk. 
The Danish farmers stuck stubbornly to their enterprise, and 
the whole world knows what the Danish dairy industry is today. 

“We have learned,” said Mr. Sorensen, in words that 
should be blazoned in gold in every meeting-place of farmers in 
America, “we have learned that if farmers would cooperate 
successfully, they must cooperate even when it does not pay.” 


There Would Be Less Said 


S a motto for every Farm Bureau member for the NewYear, 
might we respectfully suggest this?—“‘I will not criticise nor 
condemn the Farm Bureau for failure to get results unless and 
until I myself have personally 
given time, thought and labor to 


92.5% 


mare. Now with A. C. Town uey still in jail and: the League 
“erushed,” they believe the question settled and have joyfully 
wiped the whole subject from their minds. Our guess is that 
the League problem will not be so easily disposed of. We look 
to see the North Dakota farmer continue to assert with empha- 
sis his right to a better control of the sale of his own products. 


New Corn or Old Corn-Stalks? 


E do not seem to be able to get excited over the question 

of burning corn for fuel. Perhaps we should—many seem 
to have no trouble at all. 

What is corn? A vegetable food. What is coal? 
vegetation. 

As we skilfully indicated in the title of this editorial, it is 
not unlikely that the great masses of vegetation that ages ago 
went into the making of our present coal-beds included the 
ancestors of our present corn plants. If this is so, why is it right 
and proper to burn fossil corn-stalks, and wrong and wicked to 
burn new corn—especially moldy or low-grade corn? 

Corn is burned when we turn it into mush and eat the mush. 
Or feed it to a cow and drink the milk. Or to a hog and eat the 
bacon. Why in the name of common sense should we not burn it 
inside our stoves for heat as well as inside our stomachs for heat ? 

Corn is plentiful and cheap. Coal is plenty but outrageously 
high: no matter whose fault it is, coal is too high. Why should 
we haul to town a hundred bushels of eighteen-cent corn, sell it, 
buy a ton of $18 coal, and laboriously haul the stuff home to 
burn? If we do it, what have we accomplished? Simply that 
we have put ourselves to a lot of trouble, have helped depress 
the grain market a little further, have allowed the coal barons 
to rob us once more—the coal business is almost the only one 
which has not as yet started to deflate—and have precisely 
doubled our fuel expense. We are unable to see anything right 
or desirable in any one of these accomplishments. 

“Undoubtedly the day will come,” says F. F. Uruuina, “when 
nature’s storehouses of coal and oil will become depleted, and 
all fuel will have to be grown as needed. Science will discover 
which kind of vegetable fuel can be grown most economically, 
and the farmer will automati- 
cally take the place of the coal 


Fossil 





help get those results.” 


A Stand-Off in North 
Dakota 
RIENDS of agriculture should 


not be elated and need not be 
cast down over the recent Non- 














miner and oil driller.” 

We do not believe this day 
isathand. Nor do we think very 
much good salable corn will go 
into the pipeless furnace, instead 
of its customary route “down the 
red lane.’’ We do know that what- 
ever is being burnt this winter 
is burnt in strict harmony with 





partisan League election result in 
North Dakota. The situation ap- 
pears to us about as Mr. Cun- 
NINGHAM amusingly depicts it. 
Instead of the League poli- 
cies and projects being carried on 










economic law, and we refuse to 
be either surprised or alarmed 
thereby. 

Finally, it will afford us genu- 
ine satisfaction if we can secure 
a few direct reports from such of 





by friendly officials against vio- 
lent opposition within and without 
North Dakota, they will be for a 
time in the hands of unfriendly 
officials who have, nevertheless, 
promised to carry them out. 
Probably the net change is not 
very great. And we are quite 
sure that, in any case, the State 
of North Dakota is still sound 


and safe. 
dwelling far 


















Our Folks as are actually using 
corn as fuel. With all our cor 
respondence with tens of thous- 
ands of corn-belt farmers, and 
personal contact with tens of | 
thousands more through our edi- 
torial and circulation representa- 
tives, we do not know, directly 
and personally; a single house- 
hold that has actually burned 
corn this winter. There must be 
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Booze Outlaws and the Newspapers 


Those of Our Folks who believe in obeying the laws will read with interest this 
open letter to newspapers from D. W. Grandon, of Sterling, Ill. 


m DITOR’S NOTE: 
| _ When the Eighteenth 
Amendment was pro- 
claimed and the Vol- 
stead Act put it into 
effect, The Farm 
Journal realized that 
in all probability this 
was but a single no- 
table battle in a ver 
* long war on alcohol. 
The booze power that 
had clung stubbornly 
to its trench systems 
333% for so many centuries 
ep had been driven out, 
by some miracle, 
and henceforth it was to be a “war of 
movement” in the open country against a 
demoralized but still dangerous enemy. 

We foresaw this three years ago. We 
gave the.country, in our private estimate, 
twenty-five years, a full generation, before 
the stoppage of alcohol poisoning would 
begin to be reasonably effective, and the 
cleansing effect on the minds and bodies of 
our citizens would begin to be noticeable. 
How much longer the war would go on 
after that, we did not care to speculate, 
but a very long time. For this we take no 
particular credit, for the facts of the present 
ang the probabilities for the future were, 
and are, plain enough to any thinking 
mind. 

What we did not foresee, at least not 
clearly, was the unexpected part the great 
city newspapers would take in the con- 
test, neither aiding nor openly fighting 
the prohibition forces, but secretly hinder- 
ing their work, throwing every possible 
obstacle in their way, meeting every suc- 
cess with sneers or silence, and every fail- 





ure with ribald shoutings.. We confess we - 


did not e it. - We figured that the 
editors and owners were so little devoted 
to or dependent on the booze: power that 
they would, omthe whole, be satisfied to 
let it take its defeat as best it could. We 
knew that most newspapers would suffer 
little loss of advertising income, and many 
of them none at all. Few of:them were 
wholly in the pay 6f a politico-booze 
alliance. Therefore, we counted on the 
decency and patriotism of the newspaper 
editor to keep him at least neutral in the 
war. 

It is plain that we were mistaken. With 
a very few honorable exceptions, the news- 
papers hang like a rabble of camp-followers 


on the skirts of the battle, taking no open 








y PPESS . 
part therein, but whispering words of hope 
to the booze army, and at every oppor- 
tunity sniping the pxohibition forces from 
the rear. 

‘i Here, then, is the letter of Mr. Grandon. 
i 


mself the editor of a live daily paper, and 
addressing himself ah an brethren 





in the big cities. After referring to their 
handling of the disgusting details of the 
Arbuckle case and others, he turns to the 
question of prohibition enforcement: 

“Now the other point to which I refer 
is the open rebellion against the Constitu- 
tion aaa laws of the United States shown 
persistently in the editorial columns, news 
paragraphs, cartoons, comic strips and 
general tendencies of most of the writers 
on the big city papers throughout the 
country. These big papers could not 
exist but for the protection of the Con- 
stitution and the laws made thereunder. 
This is a republic founded on law and 
order, yet the attitude of most big cit 
papers has been to ridicule the eighteent 
or prohibition amendment, to try to make 
it appear that it was clandestinely en- 
acted, to repeat over and over again that 
it was an enactment made while the 
soldier boys were in the war and unable to 
protest, and in fact using the powerful 
influence of the immense circulation of 
these big Papers to set up an independent 
booze republic in’ open rebellion against 
the Constitution and the laws of the land. 

‘“‘What are the facts in the case and why 
do the newspapers keep these facts from 
the public? The facts are that the young 
men who went to the war voted for the 
Congressmen who submitted the amend- 
ment to the people before they went to 
wat. Congressmen and Senators are 
elected in November of one year and un- 
less there is a special session they do not 
take their places until December.of the 
next year. The efforts to.secure constitu- 
tional prohibition have been in progress in 
the open for seventy-five years. There 
was nothing secret or dark or underhanded 
or selfish about the efforts of those working 
to secure the eighteenth amendment. It 
was accomplished in the face of the ridi- 
cule of the big city papers and editorial 
writers, cartoonists, comic strip makers 
and paragraphers, and it was won_in 
the open in spite of all of them. The 
constitutional amendment prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of ' oe 
liquors in the United States was adopt 
by i, oc of the forty-eight state legis- 
latures by the biggest majority of votes in 
the various legidsuure ever given to any 
of the twenty amendments which have 
been. added to the Constitution since it 
was first adopted. 

“Not only that, but the Supreme Court 
of the United States has passed on omer 
contention against the amendment itself, 
on the method of its adoption, on its con- 
stitutionality, on every possible legal 
question that could be raised by the best 
legal minds, and in every instance has 
decided in favor of the drvs and against 
the wets. — 

“In the face of all these facts our edi- 
torial writers, our cartoonists; our comic 
strip artists, our humorous paragraphers, 
our bright and snappy special writers 
with an apparent ignorance of the real 
facts, determined to deride and burlesque 
the facts, are trying to make the world 
believe that rohibition was slipped over 
on them, and are using their great power 
to destroy its effectiveness and to make 


heroes of booze-runners, i booze dis- 
and those who openly and boldly 
defy the Constitution, the laws and the 


authorities of both state and nation. 
“These editorial writers rant and rave 
against anarchists, nihilists and bolshe- 
vists, and they fight the Socialists with 
about the same venom they display toward 


‘the prohibitionists.. Yet their editorials, 
their 





backing up the most anarchistie, nihilistic, 
bolshevistic rebellion against the laws of 
the country that exists today. Why 
should the big city ene fight the battles 
of the booze anarchists, and at the same 
time fight against anarchy in other lines? 
“Some of these foolish writers seem to 
think the amendment may be repealed. 
The fact is, that before the amendment 
was adopted twenty-five or thirty states 
had already adopted prohibition, and if 
only thirteen of them stand by the amend- 
ment they can prevent its being repealed 
for a thousand years. There is as much 
chance of pe pce | the prohibition amend- 
ment as a snowball would have of growi 
into an iceberg in hell. If these Etitorial 
writers know no more about the other sub- 
jects which they discuss in their columus 





than they do about the prohibition ques- 
tion, there is about one grain of real truth 
in their utterances to every bushel of chaff 
that goes into their sheets. 

‘Booze was outlawed because it became 
so arrogant that a city council in aa 
average small town could not get a sewer 
without getting the consent of the boss 
saloon-keeper. It was es out of business 
without the help of the big city papers. It 
will be kept out of business without the 
help of the big city papers: When the 
booze makers and dealers controlled the 
country, as they still control the big cities, 
they constituted the most brazenly lawless 
army of ters and gangsters the country 
ever endured. are no more lawless 
under prohibiton than they were before 
prohibition. The law enforcement ma- 
chinery and the big city papers are just 
as subservient now as before, no more 
and no less. 

“But it makes those who believe in 
orderly government, those who believe the 
newspapers should uphold the weak arms 
of the government, that they should stand 
for law and order instead of catering to 
the lowest desires of these communities, 
rather ae to Ps gk, Nek Senin > of the 
great uplift work, the hi ne high 
character of the publie press—and then 
turn to the editorial department, the 
humorous departments and find that al- 
most all the big city papers are using their 
most vigorous efforts to break down the 
laws and the Constitttion, as it applies to 
the outlawry of the most brazen anarchist 
—the liquor traffie—that was ever nursed 
to wealth and a: ce by any country. 

“Unless a stauncher, more loyal support 
of the Constitution and the laws of the 
country becomes the rule, the time is 
coming when a majority of the pottio may 
be trained to shout, ‘To hell with the Con- 
stitution,’ which is the present attitude of 
the booze grafters and anarchists and their 
newspaper supporters, and then will come 
the downfall of all that makes for security, 
peace, and permanent government.” 
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BILLS POULTRY — DRAUGHTS 
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ARE FATAL 











ORDER YouR SUMMER, ICE” 

















It isa “eo pea emg a Sey in 
agriculture, that nothing must me too 
late; and ‘again, that everything must be 
done at its proper season; while there is a 
third precept which reminds us that oppor- 
tunities lost can never be regained. 

Pliny the Elder. 
- LEASE tell me how to kill paw- 
par bushes. _I find them hard to 
ill.”’ Thus writes one of Our Folks. 
Who has a suggestion? Has anybody 
tried goats? 

A professional cistern cleaner tells me 

that at least once a year each housewife 
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or some other preservative, the round post 
is preferable to the split, for the heart- 
wood faces on split posts do not, as a rule, 
absorb the preservative so well as the 
sap-wood. 


We still get pictures of sunflowers. One 
comes from E. R. Bombis, New York. 
His sunflower was twelve and one-half feet 
high, and the head was sixteen and one- 
quarter inches in diameter. Another is re- 
ported by B. J. Kuntz, Ohio; height of 
plant, sixteen feet three inches; diameter 
of head, nineteen inches. Herman Roth, 
New York, raised one twelve feet ten 
inches high. Diameter of 
head was thirteen inches, 
weight was 6.25 pounds. W. 
H. Fairbanks, Massachu- 
setts, had_a sunflower six- 
teen feet high, that had fif- 
ty-six flowers. Sunflowers 
make splendid silage if cut 
at the right time, and the 
seeds are good for poultry. 


A thrifty farmer never 
lacks for work, even in Jan- 
uary. Ordinarily there is 
a ter number of days 
anime for field work than in 

B any other month of the 
ear. There is much need 
or repair work on fences, 
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mee. 
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4 5 barns, tenant pean, es 


clearing of land, mending of 


In Fig. 1, the belt pulleys are as they should be. Other old and constructing of new 


sketches, showing common sources of trouble, are 


descri in article on belts 


should put a cupful of common baking- 
goda into her cistern. It not only kills 

insect life that may be within the water. 
but renders it softer and better for all 
purposes, even for drinking. It will make 
cleaning unnecessary, unless trash has been 
Deapped into the cistern. - CLL, 


Use for wood-ashes: Can any of Our Folks 
suggest uses for wood-ashes, other than 
fertilizer and lye? We have a plentiful 
supply of firewood which floats ashore on 
our beach, and hence we have a consider- 
able quantity of wood-ashes. C. K 


On alkaline soils, try Rhodes grass for 
“sneer At the University of Arizona 
arm, on a spot where black alkali was so 
strong that nothing would grow, save 
Australian salt-bush, Rhodes grass is 
pm a oo mere. a ag — 
a growth on dry, sandy so ut Ww 
not stand er age than 15° bBo 
principal value of this crop is on ine 
ils. The average yield of hay is from 
three to six tons to the acre. e crop is 
harvested when seeds begin to ripen. As 
@ pasture crop, the sod withstands tramp- 
ling well. 


» 
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terraces, oiling and repair- 


ing of tools, implements, 


spring work comes on. January is a good 
time to get out fence-posts for use next 
summer and fall. A sts should be 
seasoned before using. hen necessary 
to use posts made from inferior timbers, it 
pays to treat them with creosote before 
setting them. This treatment can be given 
now, provided the posts are seasoned or 
dry enough to take the treatment. 





Belt Troubles 


Much of the complaint about poor service 
from farm belting comes from improper 
use of belts. Note the sketches at thé left. 
Fig. 1 shows how a tractor should be 
set when pulling a saw, thresher, shredder; 
silage-cutter, — or any oher piece o' 
machinery. leys are in perfect align- 


ment. 

In Fig. 2, the belt will run to inside of 
drive pulley. In Fig. 3, belt will run off 
drive pulley. In Fig. 4, belt may run in 
center, to inside or outside of pulley, de- 
pending on angle of tractor. 

Always, when the pulleys are out of 
line, the belt suffers. Fig. 5 shows how 
one side of a twisted belt must stretch 
when the tractor is only six inches out of 
line. The distance, straight line, is fift 
feet, but the diagonal line is one inc 
longer. After a belt is run imthis way, one 
edge will be almost two inches longer than 
the other. 

When using such a belt for driving a 
hay baler or some other machine where an 
open belt is used, there is likely to be some 








and harness, and various ‘trouble in keeping it on the pulleys and~ 
other odds and ends that can be taken care Working satisfactorily. It will have a 
of and that will greatly help when the real * Continued on page 29 
ri 
’ ’ * 
A Handy Wagon-Jack * 3 - ai 


that can be made in the 
farm shop during the win- 
ter months, is shown at 








the right. Odds and ends 
of lumber can be used. 
The middle piece in the 
foot, Fig. 2, should be two 
inches thick. A piece of 
2x 4-inch material will 


do nicely. The middle piece of the upright, 


Fig. 3, ould be same thickness. 
e | 


ever, three feet eight inches long, should 
be of 2 x 4-inch stuff. A piece of hardwood i 
best for the lever. A half-inch hole is made 
eight inches from the end, and a half-inch bolt 
is used for lever pin. Braces are of 2 x 2-inch 


stuff, toe-nailed into the upright and foot. 


Notches are cut in the upright piece, and 
ift is maintained. < 20 
short end of lever under axle ney 


with these the height of the 
In using, place 
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of wagon. Tools needed for pommage O47 wagon 


jack are rule, square, hand-saw, c 
race and bits, wood rasp, pliers. These 
are to be found on most 


eveners, 


seed testing chicken coops, trapnests; last of 
ot pee ctok wines 1 oc ney coped 
tools are worth anything, they are worth taking care of. Uprioht 








isel, plane, 
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ch counts most — 
color of soap or color of clothes 


Judge soap by what it will do. Color has little 
to do with either its purity or its cleansing value. 
There are good soaps variously yellow, green, white 
and brown. Some pure tar soaps are black! Yet 
who ever made her head black by shampooing with 
ye: Recall f colo laundry 

. ess of color, you want a laun 80 
that will make clothes clean—and do it the phe oe | 
the quickest, the easiest way, , 

Fels-Naptha is golden because that is the natural 
color of all its good materials mixed together. They 
help to hold the naptha till the last bit of the bar is 
used up, thus making it different from all other soaps. 

Fels-Naptha is golden, yet it makes the whitest, 
cleanest clothes that ever came out of suds. 

_ Real naptha is so skillfully combined with splen- 
did soap by the Fels-Naptha exclusive process it 
mixes readily with the wash-water. Thus it gets 
through every fibre of the fabric, and soaks the 
loose without the effort of hard rubbing or without 
boiling. Fels-Naptha makes a wash thoroughly sweet 
and hygienically clean, because it gives clothes a soap- 
and-water cleansing and a naptha cleansing at the 
same time. 

The only way you can get the benefit of this 
double cleansing-value in mitt is to be sure you. get 
Fels-Naptha—the original and genuine naptha soap— 
of your grocer. The clean naptha odor and the 
red-and-green wrapper are your guides, 


; © 1921, Fels & Co. 
S Philadelphia 
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Always 


out, Red Jack 


dependable — 
out of order. 


Sh sire weet 
pump instal 
all the time for 


Month after month, year in and year 


failing service. 


ready to deliver water whenever needed. 
Nothing on the farm is more important 


stock—it pays big dividends! 


Look for 





on the Job 






et Pumps give never- 
They are absolutely 
non-freezing — seldom 
Always on the job, 








. A Red Jacket deepwell 
insures plenty of water 


household use and farm 
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Factory at Davenport, la. ing pump 
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Pump and Cylinder Manufac- cut of well. 
turers in the World. 
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Hay Grades in the Making 


By R. B.. Montgomery, 


Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates 


NY one just “happening in” at the 
Hay Standardization Laboratory of 
the United States Department of 

Agriculture migitt think from the way the 
people there pick bales of hay apart that 
they were trying to find that proverbial 
needle which was thought to’ have been 
lost in a haystack. But this is not the 
case. What they are really hunting for is 
a suitable basis for federal hay grades. 
Though this is not quite so hard to find as 
the missing needle, it is nevertheless a 
difficult thing to find. 

Federal inspection of hay was author- 
ized under the same law as that of fruit, 
vegetables, poultry and other farm prod- 
ucts. These other federal inspection ser- 
vices are now in operation, but the date on 
which the first federal hay inspector will 
put in his appearance in any market is still 
a problem, use no funds are available 
for this work at present. Inspectors must 
be trained before the work can be started, 
and federal grades must be worked out. 
These are the two lines of work now being 
carried on at the laboratory of hay stand- 
ardization at Alexandria, Va. 

Hay standardization laboratories are 
rare, so rare in fact that this is perhaps 
the only one in the world. Apparatus for 
studying hay is not made by any manu- 
facturer, and when the laboratory was 
opened, how to obtain proper equipment 
was a problem. Standard articles such as 
scales, hay-presses, grinders, choppers and 
similar machinery for handling hay could 


be bought, but when it came to such things 
as a hay “‘conditioner,” a suitable sorting 





Hay conditioner ially designed for use the 
in thi Hay placed in the chambers 
can be moistened and handled readily 


s laboratory. 


table and similar devices, they simply 
were not, and had to be invented. 

Two special tables have been 
made for studying the color— 
for color is one of the most im- 
portant factors that enters into 
the markefing of hay. One of 
these is a revolving table, upon 
which a bale of hay can be placed 
and spun around so that it can 
be carefully seen in eve ae 
There is also a —_ = a ift- 
ing top upon which the hay can 
be Sadler the top can be 
raised to place the whole side of 
a bale in an even light, so that 
accurate estimates may be made 
as to its true color. 

The most ingenious two ar- 


4 


are the hay “conditioner” and 
the sorting table. The condi- 
tioner was made for moistening 
samples of hay so that they can 
be satisfactoril y handled. Dry 


hay breaks up into little bits and is hard to 
work with. The conditioner is used on sam- 
les that are too dry to work well. It looks 
ike a large refrigerator. It is made up 
of an upper chamber divided into two parts, 
each equipped with a set of rather formid- 
able looking pipes with holes in, and a 
lower chamber containing wet sponges. 
Hay is placed in the upper chamber and 
air is forced into the tubes through the 
lower chamber, where the wet sponges 
give it the required humidity. This ma- 
chine puts dry hay into a condition in 
which it can be satisfactorily handled and 
worked over within half an hour. 

The sorting table is made up of six 
large compartments, so arranged that they 
may be moved about and adjusted to fit 
the needs of the sample being studied, and 
a sliding tray for holding the sample it- 
self, all within arm’s length of the worker. 
At these sorting tables each grass or weed 
in the sample is put in a separate place and 
the percentage of each uaa , for one 
of the ways in which hay studies are made 
is by sorting out every kind of weed and 
grass in many, many bales of hay. 

When the federal hay inspector finally 
gets into the market, he will not be re- 
quired to put hay on revolving tables nor 
examine it bit by bit in order to pass on 
its quality. The work being done in the 
office now will make it possible for inspec- 
tors later on to inspect quickly and ac- 
curately. Because the judging of hay is 
so hard, there was some question as to 
whether it would be possible to train men 
to act as hay inspectors. Tests were car- 

ried on in the laboratory last 
a to answer this question. 
ay bought in various parts of 
the country was first estimated 
and then analyzed. As time 
went on the investigators be- 
came more and more expert in 
their first estimates, as shown 
when these were checked against. 
the actual scientific analyses. 
Information gained and methods 
worked out in these tests will be 
.used later when the time for 
training inspectors arrives. 
Color and mixture—these are 
the two rocks upon which the 
marketing of hay is founded. 
Color comes first, for as the hay 
dealers say, ‘color sells the hay.” 
That is the reason for the re- 
= table and the table with 
justable top. Hay in a 
bale does not look the same as 
hay that is loose. That is why 
a bale of hay that is to be judged 
must be taken apart. And mixture—the 
Continued on page 68 
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ORMAN ROCKWELL painted it for the 1922 Save the 
by Surface Calendar. You can get it in the original colors, 
asking your local paint and varnish dealer or painter for this 
free mend hy Do it soon, before they are all gone. If you 
cannot get the calendar locally, send 10c. (to cover cost of 
mailing) direct to the Save the Surface Campaign. 
For the best titles to this Save the Surface picture, we will give’ $1,000 in 
prizes, as follows: 

Ist prize - $250 4 prizes of $25 each 

2nd prize - $100 ' - 30 prizes of $10 each 

3ed prize + $50 40 prizes of $5 each 
In-case of ties, the full amount of the prize will be given to each tying contestant. 
The names of prize winners will be announced in The Saturday Evening Post 
of May. 13th, ree The ji of the contest are: Edward Bok 
. lorman 


‘$1, in prizes for the best titles to this pic 


‘Read carefully the con- 


ditions of the contest 


1—No contestant shall submit 
more than two titles. 
2—Your suggestion must be 
ied by a story of 
particular surface which 
caused to 








4-—-Send contributions to Prize 
Committee, Save the Surface 


Cc ign, Box 40, The 
omee ’ hag 
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Box 40, The Bourse 
Philadelphia 
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Write for This Catalog 


Now ready for mailing. 
Filled with information for 
home gardeners, farmers and 
orchardists. 


Our catalog descriptions are 

on careful observations 

of vigor, color, shape, size and 

prolificacy, as shown. by the 

results produced from the 

various soils on our 1200-acre 
farm. 


Be sure to write—TONIGHT 
for your copy of our inter- 
esting, well-illustrated catalog. 

THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 

Narserymen and Seedsmen 


Painesville, Ohio 





Box 115 


Buist’s 1922 Garden Guide and 
Pa ocd — 4 ee . yor ys valuable 
on tor ie Vv @an garden, 
a Free Copy ~ ig . 
> —- 4 Suppl 
Seeds of the Highest G: che slane tte 
Pree Flower Seeds with Orders of 50 Cents and Over 


ROBERT BUIST CO., Dept. R, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CATALOG FREE 
Great ins, Standard Varieties, Best 
i Prices. 
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Apples Hit the High Spots Every 15 Years 





The zig-zag line represents production of apples. Figures at left are millions of 
bushels; at top, years 


INCE the census figures were given 

out, there has been a great deal of 

concern about the reduced number 
of bearing apple trees. This leads a great 
many people to ask whether high apple 
prices are not due in a few years. 

Probably so; the price of apples depends 
a great deal on the size of the crop, and 
the number of bearing trees is the prin- 
cipal thing on which production is based. 

Off -years, frosts, droughts, etc., often 
have the effect of throwing a monkey- 
wrench in the machinery, but counting 
these out, the apple crop swings from 
high production to low production about 
every fifteen years. Likewise, apple 
prices tend to swing from one extreme to 
the other. When apples hit the high spots, 
other things being eqnval, the price of 
apples touches bottom. 

a 3 history shows that this cycle of 

roduction and prices has occurred in a 
airly well defined way. Overproduction 
in apples is not felt immediately. It takes 
eight, ten, even twelve years, for an apple 
tree to come into bearing. An owner 
who has waited ten or twelve years for an 
orchard to bear is not going to pull his 
trees out the first year he hits poor prices. 
He will wait a year or two longer for 
prices to settle down and behave as he 
thinks they should. 

Apples were not grown commercially 
in America until about 1850. The prices 
were good, of course; what few growers 
there were had things their own way. The 
oe apple industry of Western New 

ork after 1850, and before 1875. 
Half of the present orchards in that sec- 
tion were set then. Prices kept up gener- 
ally till 1880, for the industry was new. 
Then there was a drop in prices, for the 
large plantings of twelve or fifteen years 
before were pushing up production. A 

ual decrease in prices continued till 
1896, in which year the production was 
230,600,000 bushels. 

That was low tide for apple prices— 
1895 and 1896. It was the peak of over- 
production. Orchards were pulled out by 
the roots and used for stovewood, from 


"1890 to 1896. Good —_ for apples 


would never return, folks said. here 
was practically no planting. 

Fifteen years later production was down 
and prices were up. The crest of the 
price wave came between 1907 and 1911, 
when production was low, as shown in 
the above chart. Naturally, people began 
to plant orchards again in those ee 
This was the time when the orchard boom 
struck Yakima, Wenatchee, Hood River, 
and other box-apple sections of the North- 
west. The t of these plantings began 
to show up about 1918 or 1919, and in 
1919 these sections produced something 
like half of the commercial crop in the 
United States. A great many orchards 
were started and neglected. Trees have 
not been pulled out so ruthlessly as they 


were in the early nineties, but many ~ 


orchards have been neglected so badly 
that they never reached bearing, and the 
effect is the same as pulling out the trees. 
The chart above shows apple production 
in the United States since 1889. Fi 
at the left represent millions of b 
The zig-zag line represents the - ta 
in millions of bushels. A price line wo 
tend to be low where this line is high, and 





high where this is low. The line shows 
plainly the peak of production in 1896 
when prices were low; also, the slump in 
1907 to 1911 (the result of reduced plant- 
ing in the early nineties), a period of high 
prices. 

With these facts to go by, it isn’t so 
hard to tell whether a ol will be a good 
crop in the future. he city population 
is increasing more rapidly than the country 
population, and this means more people 
than usual will have to buy apples that 
somebody else raises. One of the most 
encouraging factors is the foreign market, 
which has never been developed. The 
home market can be extended, as it has 
been already, in a limited way, by educa- 
ting people to eat more apples. The fruit 
growers of the Northwest have already 
undertaken this with success. An in¢rease 
in the use of apple by-products means a 
great deal. A great many old orchards in 
the East will soon be laid on the shelf. 

This. much is ‘true: The improved 
cultural practises—spraying, pruning, thin- 
ning, etc., have drawn the line plaini 
between home orchards and commercial, 
and have forced much fruit from the home 
orchard off the market. It is also true 
that these practises have thrown many 
home orchards into the commercial orchard 
class, and the result is a handsome income 
for the owner. An ideal arrangement—at 
least, so far as the general farmer is con- 
cerned—is to have an orchard small 
enough that its care does not hinder the 
other farm work in the busy season, yet 
large enough to have an income from fruit 
over and above home needs. Thé only 
way to do this is to select commercial varie- 
ties, and take care of the trees. Especially 
important, spray the trees consistently. 
Orcharding is no half-way job. 


Orchard and Garden 
If you want to be sure 
Of an apple a day, 
Make this resolution: 
“Every tree I will spray.” 
Nut growers ought to be tickled to know 


that Dr. Robert T. Morris has written a 
new book, “‘Nut Growing.” 





Cost of marketing California oranges. 


and lemons is less than the marketing cost 
of any perishable product. This is be- 
cause the growers are organized and pull 
together. The marketing cost last year 
averaged 7.03 cents a box, or 1.47 per cent 
of the delivered value of the fruit. This is 
less than it was ten years ago. 


“Yes, siree, I'll spray from now on”. 


says Robert Galbraith, Ilmois, who joined 
a spraying ring near Toulon last spring. 
His total spraying bill last year was less 
than $30, which included his share in the 
sprayer. From six trees of York Im- 
— he sold $126 worth of choice fruit 

t fall, and that was only a small part of 
the crop. 

The Jonathan apple originated on the 
farm of —s . Rick, Ulster county, N. Y. 
The first publi account of this variety 
was in an article in 1826. At that time 


was called New Spitzenberg. 
Continued on page 66 


It was 


the variety wasknownas EsopusSpitzen- 
berg, and also as Ulster Seédling. ter it’ 
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Cut The Pri Cf 


SAYS MELOTTE 


ELOTTE, the Edison of Europe, manufacturer of the peti Cream 
Separator the world has ever known, announces a sweeping reduc- 
tion in prices. Labor conditions in general together with tremen- 

dous re-building and re-organizing efforts put forth 7 this big man of 
Belgium has resulted in cutting production costs to the a 

And right now at this particular time exchange rates are extremely 
favorable. Take we emo nA of this condition while it lasts. Get the 
most for your American dollar. Buy now and save money! 


Belgium Imported 
-| | MELOTTE 
Reduced 22% 


Before buying any separator find out how the Melotte has won 264 Grand 
and International Prizes and how, for efficiency of skimming, ease of 
turning, convenience of Operation and Durability —the Great Belgium 
Melotte has won every important European Contest. Find out why 
500,000 Melotte Separators are in continuous use today. 


Self rarer Bowl 


The the 
ey oe ny tegen = slese ball Searing ad op eenarator made. Th patented 
I skims as perfectly after 1p years’ use 


and th 
with the milk. The 600 Ib. Melott turns as 
rep bine Spins for 25 minutes unless b tenke loa 
esas a teale. bowl has solved 

















































after 3O Days 
Free Trial 
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fT eh Gy Bi — use it as if it were your own 
pe papers fo sigh use it ap fe were your own 
plate. Compare SGar i in ovecy tam, 





You’re not to nee cone wake vent ve ieee ta eat eal CMe 
used this great ium Melotteandhave Let them prove which separator skims 
woes er as Cie acdne you ps ag ss ae bic 
fist se tt wee rout fn machine, small sum of $7.50 and the balance in ral 
yg Sait tee ar ee 4 mont pily payments. lle T yp cactenly ong 


Send This Coupon (==2===:= 
















for alog giving full pte M ie tote w ich neh bre say a cn ct tae 
Mail coupon me the Me 

bout rea omy masaching og oy peti: | nderful separator and M. Jules Melotte, its inventor 
ee ie or aeive Malitte matte. Othe Ser iplotsa Seetubes features described in full. his , list showing 22% re- 


Also send our revised 
, me. y price 






Don’t bu until have investigated the Melo, zr Teat the Melote 
ici ‘which Mr. Melotte has now authorised us $0 clit. eet tee Mi 


done that itis the world’ € ewe tetas Ames Sarmera ie Mameici ici cceddccitdecdebccevésdsecdogeotensecsnsqscteme 
remember it fe gual is guaranteed wt wabeddanitte aol eee 


Melotte ‘Separator, H. B. BABSON, MED 0 isisiis iatndesoencetactedtidestsnviziiee ooskalal 
Dept. 2501 —- _ 2843 W 19th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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{Ford Owner Saved 
$50 Repair Bill Py, 


Read book—tells about it. 

—How Ford owner, about /Z75ug 
to lay up car for carbon 
removal, valve grinding, S 
etc., found all he needed was a 












Incomparably fine in quality! 


and time-proved construction. No 
“Trick” or experimental features. “Accurately 
built—inspected 9 times—to give sure-firing and 
service. ROLLER ASSEMBLY is highest 
ty ever put in a timer. Roller, running on 
Look for the Red Star ene Sow 9 
- int car- 
on the (od a bon tool Roa -—-the 
- one steel that wears 
smoothly and evenl 
and positively won't 
groove or pit the 
race. is time- 
— —_ oe oa 
an erfectly pol- 
ished. Finest made! 
Red Star Timers cost a 
few cents more; worth 
dollars more in service. 
Accept no substitute. 
~ ¥ dealer 
. ee 
— Your ection ly get for you. In stock 
against ior timers at all w houses. 
Write for Booklet—It’s Free 
Learn how much time, money, trouble, a truly accu- 











AUTO COMPONENTS, INC., Dept. 700 
1721 Prairie Ave., Chicago _ 
















“Read this 
of Farm 
“It sure has opened my eyes. Time 


ost important raw material and 
the telephone hus no equal as a saver of tine.” 


Strom -Carlson 
Telephones 





























by thonsands 
to give the farmer, stockman and 
— reliable communication at lowest cost. 
n 


leaders of the telephone industry in trans- 
mission and ringing efficiency. 


Write for free Booklet No. 10 and 
Telephone Catalogues telling how to build 
and equip a community system. 
Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


of rural communities _ 
dairyman 
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Making Over Houses 


By Ethelyn Middleton 
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Dormer-windows transformed the loft of this house into an attic chamber. The 
addition at the right provides for a porch or sun parlor with a sleeping-porch above 


N this period of applied thrift, the mak- 

ing over of houses promises to be as 

popular as the making over of dresses. 
What if it’ is not practical to build just 
now? That is no reason for giving up 
plans for a more comfortable and attrac- 
tive home, in which the work can be more 
easily accomplished. Some women find 
it as interesting to make over a house as to 
start with entirely new plans. 

Visitors to farming districts are apt to 
consider the farm wives overconservative, 
clinging to the old-fashioned home while 
their husbands build modern barns and 
outbuildings. One answer to this criticism 
is that farm wives are as deeply interested 
in the proper equipment of barns ard out- 
buildings as are the men, for these build- 
ings form the factories of their joint in- 
dustry. But housewives must also remem- 
ber that the entire social life of the family 
clusters around the home. If we are to 
keep boys and girls satisfied on the farm— 
and that is evidently what the whole coun- 
try is begging the farmer to do—the home 
must be made modern and attractive. 

It is all very well to say that the home 
that was good enough for father and 
mother is good enough for the young 
people. But the standard of comfortable 
country living is changing. For one thing 
we have the “movies” with which to reckon. 
They bring to the children modern ideas 
of what a house should be, and show them 
what the latest ideas are about interior 
decorating, comfort and entertainment. 
The chil naturally look for some of 
these things at home. Moreover, we, our- 
selves, want better things for our sons and 
daughters than custom considered neces- 
sary in our. days. Improvements to make 
home life pleasanter and home work easier 
are not unattainable. _ 

If you were building a new house what 
would you include in it that is not in the 
old house? Is it not possible to add some 
of these things? 

First of all what about your kitchen? Do 
you need another window above the sink, or 
one which will provide more daylight over 
the range? Are the cellar stairs in good 
condition, and well painted so they will 
not need scrubbing? Have you a good 
built-in dresser or kitchen cabinet? Is the 
work-table conveniently placed? 

Is the sink equipped with a drain-board? 
Ash or maple is the best wood for the 
p , and the board should be heav 
well cleated on the under side and we 
grooved on the upper. It should be made 
water-resistant by being finished with a 
wood filler, and then rubbed down with 






a porch at your kitchen door, and have you 
a wash-room annex? These are all simple 
conveniences to facilitate the routine work 
of this part of the house. In many cases 
when they are lacking, they can be added 
without great expense or labor. 

Windows were often skimped in the early 
building. We have since learned that sun- 
light and ventilation are vitally necessary 
to the well-being of any family. To my 
mind there is nothing so important in a 
house as properly placed windows, unless 
perhaps it is properly built closets. And 
the two really go together, for-whenever 
— closets should have windows both 
or light and ventilation. 

Have you considered that adding day- 
light to a house generally means adding 
living space? An extension window not 
only gives more space but increases the 
light in the room, and so gives more com- 
fort to more people. A window cut 
through a dark corner in a hall will some- 
times convert the passageway into an ex- 
tra room. An additional window wi 


make a bedroom cooler and more healthful 


at night and more enjoyable by day. 

A downstairs wash-room makes it pos- 
sible to keep the bathroom tidy. A cloak 
closet off the hall, with a receptacle for 
family umbrellas and rubbers, means that 
outdoor things need not be deposited in 
the hall or in the living-room. On the 
second floor a closet which holds brooms 
and other cleaning utensils will save the 
housewife many astep. If there isnot room 
on this floor for a linen closet, install at 
least a linen case and towel cabinet in the 
bathroom or in the hall. 

Do you need more space? How are you 

oing to make the house bigger? Without 
tae he! the original plan, it is difficult to 
give specific directions, but here are several 
ideas for remodeling that have been suc- 
cessfully carried out. 

Perhaps you have an attic, unlighted 
and so unattractive in outline that it has 
never seemed worth while to finish it. 
Add dormers with double windows to the 
roof; divide the interior with wall-board 
into several rooms and, if you can run water 


up there, install a shower-bath. In this . 


way, you have additional bedrooths and 
rhaps a sewing-room. Or, if there are 

oys in the family, let them have this 
floor for their personal quarters. 

There are times when a porch is more 
comfortable if it is not used as the entrance 
to the house. If practicable, leave the front 
entrance of your house as it is, an 
a porch extension on the side of the house. 


A wide, tw orel: will inereass bows 


living-room and m . You 
probably want to screen the upper porch” 


and use it for sleeping purposes. 


Continued on page 39 





A dining-room built as a wing often lends 
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“You Saved Me at Least $600 at a 









“I figure T saved $500 on building a new 
house,” says i. E. Keeler; “Have the inet pg aA nw an old one, o 
finest barn in Richardson County. Can't can save by buying hoes Gordon- 

We do business everywhere at 


be beat, within $1000 of the price, Tine. 

pa 9 $1000," Ranh My, carpenter says says I for upw A tae Get our new 1922 
Save From $200 to $2,000 by Buying From 
Gordon-Van Tine 








Plan No. 537 —Five rooms and 

bath; 2 bedrooms. living room, » Gaing soem 
Baiitin conveniences All 44 
ilt- - 

terial complete as specified . $2164 


Before You Build, 


Get Our 1922 
Wholesale Prices! 


This year, more than ever, it will pay you to buy your 
building material direct from Gordon-Van Tine. Our 1922 
wholesale prices set a new low record! Far below ordinary 
retail markets, because we manufacture in our own four big 
mills—sell at producers’ costs—give you benefit of quantity 
production—do business with 200,000 customers. We guar- 
antee quality, guarantee delivery, guarantee prices! Write 
for our FREE BOOKS and 1922 Wholesale Price List today! 


Ready-Cut System Saves Lumber and Labor Costs 

























These 
Material all cut by machinery — fitted, numbered according wt blue-print plan. piney 
Customers say their savings average about 17% of lumber and 30% or more on 
construction costs. Carpenters start in the middle of the job and just nail 
together. Solid, permanent construction. Boole 











or Repairs 
e carry immense stocks 
of Wilding material of all 
kinds. Prompt shipment — 
safe arrival guaranteed. By 
doing such a tremendous 
volume, and operating on but 
one small profrt, we can quote 
you rowep «4 low Lpeon: 
Here are a few of the bar- 
gatas: 49 you - get from 
rdon-Van T: 


Lumber i 
Shingles Colonnades 
Lath Buffets 
Ponies rs 
looring ‘urnaces 
Windows Bathroom and 
Sash Plumbing 
Supplies 
dings Building 
Wallboard Hardware 
Storm ts and 











Everything You Need for S 








Homes as Low as $709 
All Material Complete 


Our stocks are all new—highest grade lumber 
and millwork —no ‘‘government lumber” or second- 
hand stuff. You can buy a Ready-Cut Home as 
low as $709. Hundreds of customers’ letters quote 
savings of $200 to $2,250 on a home or barn. 


‘5,000 Building Material Bargains 


Whether you are putting in anew bathroom, laying 
aroofor erecting a complete house, barn, or shed, get 
our money-saving “Building Material Catalog. 70 


Protekt Slate 


Surfaced Roofing 
Green; 35 Ibs. to roll. Com- 
pute —_ nails an- O18 

ire-resisting; guaran- 

teed. Otherieredes ye 
low a8 SiA0 per rol PER ROLL 





The Standard Door of America. Finest 
manufacture, lumber ‘‘A” votre > 5S 


ree Sg 
A special Gordon-Van Tine bargain. 


Mills — Daven: , Ia.; St. Louis, 
chcale Wash. Hatticobure, Mics, We oki, irons 


Van Tine Co. 


h- ¥en 18066 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


137 Gordon Street 


- Davenport, Iowa 


**Gordon-Van Tine Homes’’— 200 plans, 
ee specifications; ——* country homes, 

to 10 rooms. Book FR 

**Gordon-Van Tine Pics Buildings ”’— 
654 sizes and kinds of barns, hog houses, corn 
cribs, sheds, etc. Book FREE. 


‘* Building Material Catalog ’’—shows 5,000 
items at wholesale prices for a whole house og 
any part of a house. Book FREE. 


Garages $74 
and Up 


All material complete. 
Lumber ready-cut, bun- 
died and marked. Build 
it yourself. 





Ready-Cut Garage No. 103 


Send Us Your Bills to Figure 


Write us what you are going to Pag Teeny your 


bills or estimates, and we will figure you free. 


Mail Coupon Today! 


Se AS SE OE SO RE OR SR ee ee 
‘Gerdon-Van Tine Co. 
} 137 Gordon Street, Davenport, Iowa ! 
| ‘Send me Free Books. I expect to 
| © Build © Repair; as follows: 


4 
J. Name 
I Address... 














THE FARM JOURNAL 


A Farmhouse for the Southwest 


HIS plan for a farmhouse for the 

Southwest is submitted by Mrs. Hu- 

bert Heston, New Mexico. Where she 
lives, the sun-dried bricks of stiff adobe clay 
have been used by the Indians and the 
Mexicans for hundreds of years. 

“T would build the house of the na- 
tive adobe bricks,” she writes, “giv- 
ing the exterior a finishing coat of 
stucco, applied directly to the adobe. 
I would build a stone foundation, flag 
the terrace with stone, and have a 
stone fireplace. 

“Adobe walls are from eighteen to 
twenty-four inches thick, and make a 
cool home in summer and a warm one 
in winter. They also have the advan- 
tage of being fireproof and economi- 

, while the deep window-sills of 


such walls add much to the decorative at 4 a , 


possibilities of the interior.” 


Now, much of what Mrs. Heston 


gays is quite correct; I know, for I 
have been living in Southern Cali- 
fornia for the past year. But I find 
that the Californians aren’t building 
any more adobe houses. The clay 
costs nothing, that’s true; but the 
wall is two or three times as thick as 
a tile or cement wall, and therefore 
takes two or three times as much labor 
to build. Then, the bricks must be 
hand-made and thoroughly dried, and 
by the time you have figured it all up, 
you will find that an adobe house is 
very little, if any, cheaper than a 
frame or tile one, except in some 
Ss ame where labor is very cheap. 

oreover, adobe has very little 
strength; the old buildings are all 
cracked and broken, and in many 
eases wrecked, by slight earthquakes 
or defective foundations. Many of 
the old Missions are in utter ruin, 
though they were built less than 150 
years ago. 

So, considering all this, I have re- 
drawn Mrs. Heston’s plans, to use 
eight-inch walls of tile or cement ° 
blocks; either of these materials will 
make a most economical and satis- ~ 
factory house, suited to any part of , 


By William Draper Brinckloe 


don’t understand why more farmhouses 
aren’t provided with it. 

The kitchen sink has a wide work-table 
in each side, with cupboards above, and 
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Plan of first floor 


ES 


way will remain; we can put a low lean- 
to roof over it. . And then, some years 
later, when the purse and the family have 
both grown, we can build these needed 
rooms. The smaller house will look just as 
well as the larger one; take a piece of 
paper, lay it over the right-hand wing, in 
the picture, and you will see what 
the little house will look like. 
_ One big thing to consider in build- 
ing a house is the possibility that 
some day it» may be too small for 
the needs of the family. Can needed 
@ rooms be built without making the 
house look as if the rooms had 
been -“ tacked on’’? 

[Editor’s Note: We can furnish 
blue-prints of this house at $2 a set. 
Write to Farmhouse Editor, The 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia; enclose 
$2, and ak for plans No. 1079. We 
can’t furnish specifications, but your 
local builder can write these for you, 
to fit your local conditions.] 








Agents Will Furnish Wind 


Ar type of electric generator 
for use on windmills has been de- 
veloped and is being used on mills 
made by one of the leading manufac- 
turers. It is said that regardless of 
how hard the wind blows, the gener- 
ator will work well and give the same 
rate of voltage. This plant, it is 
claimed, has capacity to light the 
house and farm buildings, pump wa- 
ter, run vacuum sweeper, washing- 
machine, separator, etc. The battery 
has an intermittent capacity of 280 
ampere-hours, or an a, peed rate 
of 240 ampere-hours. Of course, the 
manufacturers can’t guarantee the 
wind, but the agents can probably 
be depended on to furnish plenty. 








eae Wife Isn’t To Be 
Blamed 





the country. Ind I have seldom 
seen a layout that I liked better. The 


By E. L. Vincent 
(= way you can help your wife 








breakfast porch, screened in summer 
and glass-encl in winter, is a 
mighty fine thing in any climate; it 
saves the dining-room from dirt and 
wear. The clever scheme of an out- 
side entrance, from the terrace to the 
landing of the front stairway, will 
surely —— to farm housewives; it 
keeps the living-room from being 
tracked and tramped by the muddy or 
dusty boots of men-folk and children. 

The sun porch is a good feature, 
too; it serves as a vestibule to shel- 
ter the living-room door from bitter 
winds, and may be used as a con-- 
servatory for wintertime flowers. In 
summer the doors are taken 
off and stored away. 

One chimney, with three flues, 
takes care of kitchen range, base- 
ment laun stove, basement fur- 
nace and living-room fireplace. The 
register from the pipeless furnace will 
be in the right rear corner of the living- 
room, where it will heat the whole house 
very nicely. 

_ The plumbing is nearly all concentrated 
in one place; the bathroom is di 

above the sink and the wash room, while 
t laundry-tubs are directly 


that Mrs. Heston has provided 
@ downstairs toilet, and I’m sure many a 








. farmer’s wife will thank her for doing 


Such a feature, close to the kitchen, is a 
very great comfort and convenience; I 


STORAGE 


to economize on fuel is to get. her 
a good stove. A great many women 
are blamed for wasting wood and coal 
when as a matter of fact, the stoves 
they have to work with are good for 
nothing but old iron. It would be 
economy to change and get a good 
stove. It would soon pay for itself. ° 
And then, there is much in the care 
of stoves. Often weit et so they 
cook slowly and do not ane well. The 





trouble may be that the space under 
the oven is filled up with sodt and 























Plan of second floor 


drawers, bins, etc., below; very much the 
same arrangement that was described and 
sketched on page 9 of The Farm Journal 
for September, 1921. ~ 

Some folks “af not want such a large 
house as this; if so, it is very easy to 
make it smaller. Some of the rooms, as 


; very well, just leave off the 
. That is, you leave off 
the second-story bedroom in the right- 
ae Se ne eee oes See 
the office. The cellar stair- 





ashes. When the little door made for 
that purpose has been opened and 
the soot all cleaned out, the stove will 
work as well as it ever did. 

My neighbor’s wife had trouble 
with her stove smoking. Her hus- 
band, who had his thinking cap on, 
found that there tay another a 

ipe Opening on the opposite side « 
the Eitchen chimney; capping that he 
put an end to the smoking. 

Many farmers are putting in pipeless 
furnaces. When buying these, be careful 
that you get a substantial one. Some are 

retty light affairs and will soon burn out. 
ere should be a good metal body, and 
the nearest the fire must be strong 
and le, for the heat will be intense in 


cold. weather. ‘Thin, flimsy furnaces are — 


not worth putting in. We need to remem- 

ber that stoves and furnaces are not 
t for a day. They are costly and 
be of the best possible 
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| 4 You will come home with dry feet, 
| after working all day in bog or swamp 
land, if the boots you wear have the 
famous Red Ball Trade Mark. 


These “Ball-Band” Boots stand the 
hardest wear, because rubber and fab- 
ric are welded by a vacuum process 
into one solid, tough piece. Strongly re- 
inforced in the vamp and at the ankle, 
to prevent cracking. 


a Ten million people look for the Red 
a Ball Trade Mark because they know 

it is the one sure way to get well- 
made, long-wearing Boots, Arctics 
and Rubbers. 


Sixty thousand good stores sell“ Ball- Band” 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


307 Water Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 


“The House that Pays Millions for Quality’; 





We are manufacturers 
of Rubber and Woolen 
Footwear exclusively. 
Our experience covers 
@ period of 35 years. 
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a Waite No Buckle Harness 


No Buckles To Tear 
No Rings To Wear 


Made in all 
Styles, Back 


ad, Side 
Backers, 
Breech- 
ingless, 
etc. 


World's “& | 
Strongest Harness Val a a EE 
1. 


30 Days FREE Precererersnem ees 





















taken from or- 


Tr; Let Me Send You The dinary buckle 
harness. See 
ri ra | : Wonderful how therings 


wear the 


XN 

Sy idal@ No-Buckle Harness fd over oe ame 
On 30 Days FREE Trial Ss 

Post yourself on the latest and best 


The bal f i 
improvements in harness before you buy. Try the Walsh on i dates 


where buckle and ring had not worn 
your team thirty days—no obligation on your part. Send no | |i. Why have buckles and rings? 


money. That’s my way of showing the Walsh, right on your is aS 


team. You are the sole judge. straps and how holes 
weaken them. Walsh 

If after thirty days trial it does not prove to be the strongest, best | Harness has ‘ng rings 
fitting, handiest and best looking harness you ever saw, and for less | {2,7 no,bucktes to 
money than old style harness of the same high-grade leather, send it 
back at my expense. This wide-open offer is the best guarantee I know 
of that the Walsh is an exceptionally good harness. Thousands of 


satisfied users in every state. Send today for my new catalogue. 


Costs Less,—Wears Twice As Long—Saves 
Repairs. 

The Walsh cuts down your harness costs—the price is no more than buckle 

harness—yet it not only outwears two sets of buckle harness, but also saves 


money now spent in repairs—as the Walsh has no buckles to tear the straps, no 
rings to wear the straps in two. No holes to weaken straps. 


Greatest Advance in Harness Making 


The Walsh is the strongest harness in the world because it gives the full 
strength of every strap, yet light and easy on the team, adjustable 
to fit perfectly any size work horse. No buckles, no rings to 
wear straps. Many other features not found in other harness; 
such as built-in hame fasteners—all hardware zinc gal- 
vanized, positively rust proof. Safety neck al 
lock—ad) justablestrap holder, harder the pull the tighter 
it holds—rump strap breeching gives horse double 
backing power—adjustable trace draft and many WL: 
other improvements fully explained in our book. BY 


Order NOW—Six Months to Pay 
Don’t put off buying until the spring rush 
Order your WALSH Harness now and get 
terms. Take six months time to pay, or pay cash. 
Write to-day, or mail coupon, for freei if lustrated 
book, prices, ‘liberal terms, thirty day trial offer, 
also ‘how you can earn money on the side 
showing Walsh Harness to your neighbors. 
W JAMES M. WALSH, President Handsome 
ALSH HARNESS CoO., 
Quick shipments from New York—Spokane—Mil- BOO K 


waukee—address all letters to Milwaukee office— Wi th 100 rN 
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"a SGT PE RES PORE BAHN the beeper 


of the great. seal of the nation.”’ 


John Burroughs 





$ Millions $ Loaned Every Week 


Your bank will lend money on stock 


Y this time a large part of the 
B $1,000,000,000 fund available to 
farmers through the War Finance 
Corporation has been put to work and the 
benefits of the loans have been talked over 
pretty well. Occasionally somebody who 
has the wrong hunch says that the fund 
‘was meant to help farmers, but some- 
body else is getting the benefits.” But 
most everybody, including the bankers, 
through whom this fund is available, 
agrees that this additional credit, which is 
being used so widely, is just what was 
needed, more than any other thife. 

Particularly is this true in the 
livestock industry. The one thing 
lacking was credit. There was for 
months an abundance of good 
breeding stock for saleat prices very 
little in advance of prices for stock- 
yard and butcher stuff. Because 
of a dull market for purebred 
stuff, one breeder of Herefords in 
the range country steered a bunch 
of good bulls and fattened them 
for beef. (They topped the mar- 
ket, which incidentally proves 
that purebreds pay.) The dull 
market was not due to any lack of 
desire to buy, for the interest in 
purebreds has not lagged. Many 
who wanted to start purebred | 
herds just couldn’t get credit. 
There is no use trying to place the 
blame elsewhere. 

With this $1,000,000,000 fund 
to draw upon, the breeding indus- 
try need not stand still. In every 
section where banks recognize the 
value of better stock (and that 
means nearly every section of the 
country), credit will be available 
for purchase of purebreds. Author- 
ity for this statement is found in 
the following letter to the Stock 
Editor from the Secretary of the 
War Finance Corporation. This 





Fair. 


cows before going to hi 
miles away, and milk the 


poration has.established loan agencies all 
over the country, and you can learn where 
these are by asking your banker, or writing 
the War Finance Corporation, Washing- 
ton, D. C. If you want a loan from this 
fund, go talk to your banker. 

Relief has already come to stockmen 
because of this added credit. On October 
19 the War Finance Corporation an- 
nounced approval of a loan of $1,000,000 
to a financing institution, 6n livestock in 
Montana and Wyoming, and since then 
the money has been going like hot cakes. 

In view of all this, it doesn’t take a 
prophet or the son of a prophet to tell tnat 
there are good times ahead for livestock 
breeders. A peep into history shows that 





Miss Elsie Krasny, a seventeen-year-old farm girl, 
won first prize in the milking contest at Kansas Free 


She had never seen the cow, but it was no 
task at all for her to sit down and milk 9.3 pounds 
in three minutes and twenty-eight seconds. 
and her sister get up at five o’clock and milk twelve 
school, two and one-half 
same number at night - 


Elsie 


Ever Hear of “‘Kosher’’ Meat? 


New York city is largest kosher market 


"6 OSHER” meat is secured from 
K animals that are killed by a Jewish 
rabbi or his deputy. The word 
“kosher” means “‘ceremoniously clean,” 
and animals from which kosher meat is se- 
cured are killed by cutting the throat, 
without first stunning the animal, as is 
usually done at slaughter-houses. It is 
believed that the conscious animal bleeds 
more thoroughly than one that has been 
stunned and, according to Jewish belief, 
no blood must remain in the meat when 
eaten. The Jewish housewife usually lets 
her meat stand in salt for an hour or so to 
draw out any remaining blood, 
then washes off the salt. before 
preparing the meat. 

New York city, with a Jewish 
population of 1,500,000, is the 
largest kosher meat market in the 
United States. Nearly 2,500 re- 
tail kosher meat shops are located 
there, and of the 438,000 cattle, 
517,000 calves and 1,290,400 
sheep and lambs slaughtered in 
greater New York during the past 
year, approximately ninety-eight 
per cent of the cattle, ninety per 
cent of the calves, and fifteen per 
cent of the sheep and lambs were 
koshered. 

Only the forequarters of ani- 
mals are used for the kosher trade. 
The hindquarters are sold to Gen- 
tiles. In New York city and 
Philadelphia the ribs, also, are 
sold to Gentiles. | 


Why Do Hogs Root? 

By Blair Converse 
Seeking an answer to that ques- 
tion, together with about 350 oth- 
er swine breeders, I called on two 
groups of pigs at the Iowa Ex- 
periment Station one day. The 
pigs were part of those in the 











letter came in reply to inquiry 
whether part of the fund would be avail- 
able for buying purebreds, and on what 
basis loans would be made: 


‘Replying to your letter of October 5, the 
law does not permit the War Finance Cor- 
poration to make loans direct to individuals. 
All advances made by the Corporation must 
be made to banks, bankers, trust companies 
or finauvial institutions having adequate 
Tesources. ‘ 

“The War Finance Corporation will gladly 
consider applications from banks supported 
by notes of farmers in turn secured by live- 
stock, whether of pure breed orgrade breeding. 

’ “The Board has ruled that market values 
of breeding stock on the farms or ranges will 
be. considered in ng on such security 
when offered. ‘hit cleans of livestock may 
be considered as basis of security for advances. 

“We €nelose herewith copy of Circular No. 
2 which ee ied one of the War 
Finance carrying out the 
Provisions of the. iapiodtd Credits Act."’ 


Circular No. 2 referred to tells how loans 
Sre secured. As already stated, the loans 
are made to banks. The banks then loan to 
farmers for agricultural purposes. The Cor- 


every slump is followed by good times. 
There is just now a shortage of good live- 
stock and meat animals, and a large 
amount of feed which finds its best market 
through stock. These facts make it a 
pretty safe guess that the next few years 
are going to be good ones for breeders. 
M.G. Kirkpatrick. 





Chalk Up One for Testing 


There’s a difference in cows. This is 

shown clearly in figures secured from a 

cow-testing association in West Virginia: 
High-Grade Cow Scrub Cow 


Pounds of milk. ....... 7,500 3,600 
Pounds of fat....4..... 320 154 
Income from milk aid fat ye $98 
Value of feed eaten..... $85 
Return over feed cost... $ 70 ~ $13 
The high-grade cow was sired by a good 


purebred bull; the scrub cow was not. 
Chalk up a score for testing, and one for 
the use of purebred sires. 


station feeding tests. 

There were ten pigs altogether—just 
ordinary pigs—divided into two families of 
five each. Their adjoining lots were 
sown to blue-grass. One lot was tumbled 
and torn. There was scarcely a square 
foot of unturned turf. The other was 
smooth and practically untouched. But 
the difference extended further than to the 
lots themselves—it extended to the pigs. 
The “rooters” tipped the scales at an 
average weight of 109 pounds. They were 
a shifty, discontented looking bunch of 
porkers. The “‘non-rooters’” weighed 171 
pounds each. : 

I wasn’t the only one who turned to Mr. 
Evvard, in charge of swine feeding, with a 
question. He answered in a word: “Pro- 
tein.”” But let me give the history of these 
two groups of pigs. They were all started 
July 29 at an average weight of fifty 
pounds each. One lot was given shelled 
corn and salt, self-fed, with blue-grass 
forage. The second bunch got exactly the 


Continued on page 25 
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LookOut for Disease 


Ce lemmas alten’ op hava she winter 


Sn Seana ite Baie iets Seek tee wena ee 
trates—need every aid possible to keep assimilation and digestion strong. 
Let these functions lag and the milk yield falls, The cow becomes en 
anal gaat oh badeae dean, 


tine at ane winter oon theshae 


duction. It acts directly on the milk- 
gans, keeping them normal and healthy. 


Kow-Kare costs so little and means so much to sll 
cow owners that no dairy should be without a con- on “til 
stant supply. General stores, feed dealers and yi 

druggists can supply you at the new reduced i 
Prices of 65c and $1.25. 
Weite for our free book on cow ailments, “The Home 
Cow Doctor.” Make thisa dairy-profit winter. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC. 
Lyndonville, Vt. - 
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Color Your Butter 


‘*Dandelion Butter Color’’ Gives That 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
Really Nothing. Read! 


Before churning add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon of cream and 
out of your churn comes butter of Golden 
June shade to bring you top prices. 
“Dandelion Butter Color” costs mn 
because ounce used adds ounce 0 
weight to butter. Large bottles cost ony 
35 cents at drug or grocery stores. 
vegeta‘le, harmless, meets all State aa 
~ | National food laws. ‘Used for 50 years 
by all large creameries, Doesn’t color 
buttermilk. Absolutely tasteless. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


y 
Write for free copy today. 
ABORNO LABORATORY 
33 Jeff Street, Lancaster, Wis. 


It Pays To Dehorn 


Deborn your cattle in the modern humane 

way. No crushing—a single stroke does 

the work quickly when you use a 
KEYSTONE 

bees make Keystone Bull Staffs and 
poet. ye ede d cattlemen and dairy — 
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JAS. SCULLY, "Box 100, Pomeroy, Pa. 
: Worlds Greatest 
White Collies 




















































Feutach Rations for Cows _ 


ERSEYS and Guernseys should ‘have 
one pound of grain for every three and 
one- or four pounds of they give; 
Holsteins, Shorthorns and Ayrshifes, one ~ 
to every four or four and one- pounds 
of milk. This rule is general, of course, 
and every should watch his 
cows to see that they are getting all the 
grain they can profitably use, and-no more. 
Cloyer or alfalfa hay is the best kind 
of roug . Timothy hay is poor. Corn 
silage ae energy and takesthe place —— 
of grass. If good silage of some kind is not =~ 
available, roots can be used. : 
For feeding with timothy hay, corn fod- 
der, millet, rowen, and other roughages 
low in protein, use these grain rations: 


sp 
‘eee 


Ration 1 
100 pounds ground oats or corn-and-cob 
meal 
100“ wheat bran 
1 er cottonseed-meal 
200. “ linseed-meal 
Ration 2 
100 pounds cornmeal 
100 cottonseed-meal 4 
Serine old process linseed-meal a 
200. “* wheat bran & 
Ration 3 
200 pounds corn-and-cob meal 
Rd cottonseed- 
100 =~“ old process linseed-meal 
Ration 4 
200 pounds cornmeal 
Sg cottonseed-meal a 
100 “ gluten feed > FF , 
100 “ wheat bran “ i. 
Ration 5 a 
200 pounds cornmeal a ‘ 
100“ cottonseed-meal | 
100“ ground oats a 
100“ old process linseed-meal 2 
Ration 6 4 
300 pounds corn-and-cob meal ¥ 
200 cottonseed-meal ig 
Ration 7 x 
200 pounds barley 2 
200. * cottonseed-meal 3 
100 “ alfalfa meal _ 
100 “ wheat bran a 


wie feeding such roughages montis a 
alfalfa, soybean, s all of or vetch hay, or % 
f ] 


other lemmas hays which are rich m 
protein, these grain mixtures are good 
Ration 8 3 
400 pounds cornmeal 4 
100 “ cottonseed-meal = 
100 ‘gluten feed ‘ha 
200...” wheat bran : Be ; 
Ration 9 | 
400 pounds cornmeal 
200.“ gluten feed 
200 =“ old process linseed-meal 
co NEO Ne ground oats . 
Ratn 10 8 a ee ee 
300 pounds barley a 
1 % cottonseed-meéal "a 
100.3" alfalfa meal — 
100 ‘“ wheat bran i 
Ration 11 d ae 
100 pounds barley a 
200 coconut-meal “e 
100 “ ground oats mo 
100 ‘“* wheat bran : 
Ration 12 a 
300 pounds corn-and-cob meal a. 
ys ee gluten feed — 
100 “  cottonseed-meal Se a 
100 ‘“ wheat bran { 
Ration 13 ; 
100 pounds cornmeal 
te te old process linseed-meal 
100 “ ground oats | 
Ration 14 


100 pounds ground oats 
200 corn-and-cob meal 
100 “ gluten feed 



















The Way I Feed Mares in Foal 





weeds, and mix one bushel of whole corn 
te two bushels of oats, and feed according to 
size of horse and work she is doing. I always 
= | keep her at work until two months before 
2 foaling, then I ease off on her and work her 
half a day, two or three times a week. During 
the last two weeks I turn her out during the 
day and put her up at night. I have never 
lost a mare or colt. E. I. Bennett. . 


The Coco-Nut Cow 


a A new breed of cow has been trotted out by 
be the South Sea Islanders. This new cow can 
do $0 many more stunts than the regulation 
bossy, that she promises to outdo the 
methanical cow proposed by Henry of jitney 
a fame. For behold, she produces door-mats, 
soaps, candles, coco-nut oil, shampoos, 
calking material, and other articles too 
numerous to mention. 
chief concern about this new cow is 
s her contribution ‘of coco-nut oil which is 
eg added to skimmed milk, for making con- 
densed and evaporated milk. If this prac- 
tise is allowed to go on, it will be only a mat- 
ter of time until this new cow furnishes the 
»cream for fresh milk. Such a practise would 
not only give our dairy industry a body 
blow, but would undermine the health of 
the nation. Coco-nut oil is lacking in the 
elements mecessary for growth, which’ are 
found in the fat of cow’s milk. 
There is a bill in Congress now to regulate, 
the sale of this ‘‘filled milk.”” It ought to be 
a “ passed. One county agent puts it this way: 
. & ‘Let's sing the swan-seng of the coco-nut cow 
That lives on the Island of Yap, 
And steals protein from. Ayrshire and 
Holstein 
4 To mix with her vegetable sap. 
—_- With pure milk in plenty—yes, more than 
enough— 
At prices the poorest can meet, 
Such rank substitution will bring retribution 
To the oily old tropical cheat.” 
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2 Not at All Surprising 


a Thomas Mara, Windham county, Conn., 
planted soybeans im his corn last spring, and 
cut the corn for fodder. Thomas says that 
when he feeds the fodder, the cows go after 
the soybeans that come out of the dry pods, 
like a hen.goes after a kernel of whole corn. 


More Lambs per Ewe 


Three things contribute to a high percentage 
of twin lambs, according to tests conducted 
at the government sheep % ille, 
Md. These three things are: Flushing the. 
ewes at breeding time, early mating, and 
good gains during the b: ing season. The 
ram has little influence on the number of 
twin lambs produced. 
aan Flushing, which means extra feeding of 
ewes at breeding time, resulted in an average 
increase of 18.1 per cent in number of lambs 
dropped. Ewes getting in lamb first, dropped 
a higher percentage of twins than ewes get- 
ee ting. in lamb later. To obtain the highest 
: 7 percentage of twins, ewes should gain at 
ae least seven pounds a head during the breed- 
; ing. season, the tests indicated. 
ce he tests did not bear out the supposition 
oe that the proportion of twin lambs can be in- 
: creased by selecting as breeders rams and 
| or ewes born as twins. Selection should be 
a made on the basis of average yields of dif- 
e ferent strains, instead; not on the basis of 
‘ individuals. 


Why Do Hogs Root? 


eesti. but with the addition of tankage, 
se ‘ 

‘The. result was apparent in the condition 
of the lots and of the pigs. The ration of the 
“non-tooters” had been balanced; the pro- 
tein that they required had been supplied in 
the —. Content and happy they had 
heen putting on flesh. e others, 
denied a nece: element in their feed, had 
‘rooted all over lot for worms in an un- 
successful effort to balance their own ration. 

Mr. Evvard believes that just here lies the 
‘secret of keeping hogs ing. He used 


tankage in this case to supply the protein, 
but any other Righ-protein eed would show 


Bas 
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-FEED good hay, free from clover and- 
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PRICE OF BUTTER a 
Protit- 
10 1 
ST|OF FEED REQUIRED TO PRODUCE A POUND OF Bi : 
(Compiled from U.S. Government statistics ) 
& 
Look at this diagram! 
It shows just how profitable the production of butter é } 


or butter-fat has been since 1914, and that it pays just 
as big today as ever. 

The top line of the black area shows the price of 
butter, while the bottom line shows the cost of feed 
required to produce a pound of butter. The thickness 
of the black area then shows the spread between cost 
of feed and price of ‘butter — or the net . For 
example, near the end of 1921, feed to produce a pound 
of butter cost 16.9 cents; butter sold 45.7, leaving 
a difference of 28.8 cents per pound, or 170% profit. 

De Laval Cream Separators have helped more than 
any other factor to put the butter business on such a 
profitable basis—by saving cream, improving butter in 
quality, saving time, and saving skim-milk in the best 
condition for feeding. 

Let a De Laval start making and saving money for 
you now. See your De Laval agent or write for full in- 
formation. Prices on pre-war basis. Sold on easy terms. 


The De Laval Separator Company 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29E. Madison St, 61 Beale Street 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 





























De Laval 

The world’s standard 
—over 2;500,000 in use 
_ the world over. Skims 
cleaner, turns easier 
and lasts longer chan 


er. 





De Laval Milker 
The better way of milk- 
i faster 
and cleaner than any 





to Stockmen & Farmers 
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Empire O1l-Burning 
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NATCO WALL 





Look Into 
NATCO Construction 


NATCO DOUBLE SHELL TILE WALLS make farm 
buildings warm in winter paints cool in summer. 
Natco walls never need “freseafe 
They are damp-proof, vennin-poet oe an and fire- 

are so simple to lay up that you can do the 


Our “‘Nateo on the Farm” book—82 pages, over 
50 illustrutions—brand-new edition—will” interest 


fire-safe and * repair-free. 
construction details are of sie E te ane 


yourself. builders. Write today for your copy—free. 
 pottians constructed with Natec Double Shell We have a limited number of Plan No. 7 for Gen- 
a aeeuaty cunt Kee pee yore ear of service, They eS See owe cae & horses. We will 
**Last for Generat firet cost being last cost. send you a set of these P’ inns, FREE—if yoo wil 


It will pay you to look into Natco construction. send us the name of your building supply dealer 


NATIONAL FIRE-PRODFING- COMPANY - 


23 factories assure a wide and economical distribution 
1002 Fulton Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NAT i CC DOUBLE TI LE 











SHELL 
95 


Sent on Trial 
Cream ( 

Davey | 

SEF eae a 


wie’ a new, w 


Hy our latest 
You. Besides wonderfully 
generous trial terms, our offer includes our— 


"Easy Monthly Payment Plan 


won Begh © our pont eer, Oug siphiy Sinstested extalce, 
Weatern pointe. Weietae braliertetaccacte as 


Rinciieen Gianna Ce Box 1065, Bainbridge, N. Y. 


Beier ses Abr 
onns See 6s stuneet. oo me 
———=s 





cin. Meals Shots Ce 


Bept. £148, 5800 Roosevelt Reed, Chicage — 31 years making quality preducts 























There was a fat man of Bombay 
Who lost cash on his cows every day 
Till he started to test, 
At his neighbor’s behest— 
Now he wouldn't quit testing for pay. 
Farmer Goose. 


agreed to trade purebred bulls to 
rmers of Northern Minnesota, and take in 
exchange scrub bulls now in use. These 
scrubs will be sold at the stockyards, and the 
price they bring will be accepted as first 
payment for the purebred. The rest of the 
purchase price will be carried for two years 
without interest. 


A farmer once wrote to the editor of a country 
paper and asked for advice. ‘I have a horse,” 
he complained ‘‘that at times appears normal, 
ts well gaited, docile and handsome. But at 
other times he appears lama to an alarming 

ee. What shall I do?” The reply was: 
ane next time your horse returns to normalcy, 
sell him.”’ 


Miitereed. to Holstein breeders have 
a 


Census Saas show that New England 
has one-third of all the Ayrshire cattle in the 
country, while New York has almost another 
third. These facts further establish the 
claim of Ayrshire breeders that the ‘‘bonnie 
coo” is a good grazer and produces econom- 
ically under conditions none too favorable. 
One breeder who has found prosperity in 
Ayrshires says he decided to produce Ayr- 
shire milk for the reason that while the 
other cows did nothing but bawl when turned 
to pasture, the Ayrshires began to hunt for 
something to eat on the rocky hillsides. 


The recent ruling of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to the effect that O. I. C. swine are 
not a distinct breed, will be contested and the 
case carried to the Federal Courts. 


Milking-machines did the work in less 
time than it took do it by hand, on 
Michigan farms. Counting in time of 
actual milking and the washing of utensils, 
the average time for hand milking was one 
hour and twenty-five minutes, and one hour 
and seven minutes for machine milking, for 
every 100 pounds of milk 


Place a shallow box of ground limestone 
where the cows will have to walk through tt 
when entering the barn. This will clean their 
feet, keep them from slipping, and add to 
the value of the manure. C. LL. 


Waukesha county, Wis., is up to os old 
tricks again—that of romping away with 
grand championship honors as a dairy center. 
At the recent Dairy Show, one grand cham- 
pionship was taken home to Waukesha 
county. The breed is Holstein, and the 
breeders are Aitken Brothers. At the 1920 
show, Waukesha county won five out of a 
possible six grand championships. 


According to cost formulas, milk should now 
be selling around $2.68 a hundred. In New 
England and the Atlantic States, it ts bringing 
that much. In East-Central, Central and 
seg gt states, it is selling below that—as low 
as £2.33. 


Prices of hogs go from high to low in a 
pretty well-defined way. High prices occur 
about every four years, and low price peri 
fall in between the It takes three or 
four years for num of hogs produced to 
affect. the prices. hen hogs are scarce, 
prices are high; more,sows, are bred, which 
results in more hogs, and lower Prices. Note 
the range of January hog prices below. 
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Salesmen Wanted 


Immediately | 

Illinois, i Indiana, 

i ri, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South ‘ota, Kansas 
Oklahoma, Kentucky, New York, 

Texas, Ohio. 
HE Farm Journal now has several 
permanent, well-paying all-the-year- 
around positions open for reliable, steady 
men in each state mentioned above. 








‘or the lowest 
priced, eas est selling oul most necessary 
oe a in + world. 

Previous selling experience desirable, but 
not required. Applications desired only from 
honest, truthful, respectable men, with some 
knowledge of farming, who are willing to be 
away from home, w "work six a week 


and not afraid of bad weather or mi dy roads 


The plan is ananngl and afer 

the f yrl be given special i fore being as 

an 

travel alone. Also, => t for 
who make good. 

hile men owning automobiles or horses and 
can cover Secrets mare © 
ard w pahaane will their territory, 


ll be Meet just more, and 
Sar ebeies sea dae 


te eee periehes ana when you can yo 


Sales Department 
The farm 


| Washington Square, 


Auto Owners 
> WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world, 
\ Madeunderour new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 
1, Expansion Process thatelim- 

|| inates Blow-Out—Stone-Bruise 
i) —Rim-Cut and enables us to 
i) sell our tires under a 


110,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to-use and in- 
troduce these wonderful 
tires at our astonishingly 
low prices to all motor car owners. 

Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing in- 
troductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


Dept.110, Chicago, San Francisco, Pottstown, Pa. 
' WhereYou 


[WATERS o> 
RAM 


UNNING constantly 

day and night, nola- 

bor or expense. A Hill 

ram enables your spring, 

stream or well 
to pump itself. 

 agneage sizes—home sup- 


ply or iesinenion units. 
ced as low 
Write for complete free 
Machine Works, 79 
W. Lander Street, Seattle, 
Washington. 


4 : ee, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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O prevent molding, all stuffed sausages 

that are to be kept for weeks or months, 
should be dipped in melted paraffin. This 
also keeps them from getting too dry. 


Sausage in brine: Stuffed sausages may 
be kept for several months if placed in a 
mild brine for four or five days (seven 
parts saturated brine and three parts 
water). Rinse and smoke for from six 
to eight hours. Hang in a dry airy place. 


Country sausage recipe: Use eighty- 
five pounds lean pork, fifteen of beef, from 
one and one-half to two pounds of salt, 
four ounces of black pepper, one ounce of 
sweet marjoram. Cut the meat into small, 
pieces and sprinkle seasoning over it, then 
grind finely. Put away in a cool place for 
from twenty-four to thirty-six hours, then 
add a little water, stuff into cleaned hog 
casings and smoke in a very cool smoke 
until a dark mahogany color is obtained. 


To “make bologna ham, take sixty 
pounds of lean beef chopped fine with four 
pounds of salt and one-half pound of salt- 

. Allow the mixture to stand twenty- 
our hours in a cool place. Add thirty 
pounds of fresh lean pork and ten pounds 
of fat pork, four ounces black pepper 
three ounces mace, five pounds cereal, an 
ten pounds water. Mix thoroughly’ and 
grind so that the pork will be only of 
medium fineness. Stuff into cloth or beef 
casings. Smoke to a nice red color. Cook 
one-half hour, then immerse in cold water 
for five minutes andhangup. M. A. C 


Summer sausage: Use twenty-five 
pounds of cured beef, free from ng to 
fifteen pounds of pork trimmings; from 
four to six ounces of white pepper; one 
ounce of whole black es one ounce of 
whole mustard-seed, This recipe can be 
made up in cold weather only. All the 
meat is put through a grinder and spices 
are added. (Nosalt is needed, for the beef 
is salty enough). Mix all thoroughly, until 
evenly seasoned. Spree it out in a cool 
place and leave for forty gry then stuff 
into clean hog casings and let hang over 
night. Smoke with ool cold smoke for several 
days. if kept in + this can be 


kept all year. pears on cas- 
ings, wipe off with cloth belore using. C. 


Frankfurters: Use about one-third lean 
beef tri and two-thirds pork. The 
pork should about one- fat, and 
trimmings from the cured hams and bacon 
= be used. For 100 pounds, the follow- 

g seasonings are recommended, but may 
ey varied to suit the consumer: white 
pepper, four ounces; pepper, one 
ounce; mace, two ounces; sugar, four 
ounces; ter, three ounces; ‘salt, two 
and pounds, ge pounds of 
flour and Sean pounds of water are 
added. The mass is thoroughly mixed, 
epee fine, and stuffed into small casings. 

t is customary to make the links about 
f inches lo 
gether and twis once around. Alternate 
the direction of the twist and the sausages 
will stay linked. Smoke about four hours 
and then cook for about ten minutes in 
water between 170 and 175 degrees. In 
stuffing, care must be taken not to stuff 
the 3 too tight or the has a 
while cooking. If onion is 
fourth Sand to each 100 pounds “ph Poet 
impart an onion flavor and will not 
be sufficient te gags k ay be 
furters prepared by this recipe ma 
in brine if it is desired to 
them for a “cataitth or two. To six of 
saturated brine add four parts of water. 


Press the casing to- 


Pack the frankfurters in the brine and 


weight down to keep them covered. 









EASY WAY.CU RE 
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HAM PICKLE 


is a scientific prepara- 


tion for eerie’ teeek meat, 


Contains all the 


neces- 


ingredients except 
pale. Curesmeat better, 
with less work and gi 
panes > tag Migr igh 


ne Sracemen 
guaranteed, 

















GET MORE MONEY FOR YOUR HOGS - 
BY SELLICE Beer penne MEAT 





































Hitch It : 
To Your Tractor 


OU need but one machine to start into the highly 

profitable business of farm lumbering,—a light 
portable“ American” Saw Mill. Hitch it to your tractor 
or farm engine. It turns your timber tract into fine, 
clean-cut lumber at the rate of 2500 to 10,000 feeta day, 
according to power. “American” Saw Mills are known 






the world over as the standard of quality. 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
Hackettstown, N. J. 


122 Main Street 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


Write today for 


“American” book- 


Jet. It describes 
fully the money 
making possi- 
bilities for the 
farmer who owns 
an ‘‘American.”’ 























No need to wait for lower prices. 
WITTE scale is exactly in line with what you | for your 
farm products, and just what you have been pe yy She for. 
Tell me what size or style engine you want, and 
quote you lowest factory price for Immediate bE we 


: Cash or Easy Terms As You Wish 


WITTE Quality and Service is assured by 90-Day Test 
and Life-Time Guarantee. No matter where you live 
you can have the advantage of buying direct from factory 
at a big sa and getting a standardized engine at its 
lowest cost, rite for large S caging gt catalog and latest 
quotations on all sizes. —ED. . Pres., 





On WITTE Kerosene and Gasoline Engines 
The new "LOOK I 

2 H-P( %s' ) Now $39.95 

6 H-P( is: ) Now 119.90 
12 H-P( Hz ) Now 249.00 
30 H-P (si0s:) Now 699.80 
All Other Sizes Lower. 


Prices £. 0. b. K..C 
col AE et] 
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One Man Yanks Out 
3i¢ Stumps Easy 








510.0 ae eReXe 

















Wakes the work out of stump pulling The easiest, 
‘One-Man” Hand Spower Stump 

iis eer rod a power of strongest steel 

Low afd medium tostart the 

high tonpito speed it out. ie No triple needed. Four 

























Tire 
iJ 
0) ee ee, ter 
tion 
INVENTORS vice. Write for se ™ 
Patents FREE. 
Merton-Reberts & Ce., 170 Mather Bldg., Washiagton, D. C. 
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Farm Engineering and 
Shop Work -. 
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This thing you have noticed, a ES 
As sure as you're born: 

The bummer the car, 
The louder the horn. 


EFORE preparing land, see that the 
low points and disks are sharp. 

chide tone run by a small engine will 

fo ae i work in quick time, Do not run 

the stone faster than you would by hand. 


Three good saws—hand-saw, buck-saw 
and cross-cut—are needed on eyery- farm. 
An old saw for timbers with nails in will 
save the good saw. 


When a screw breaks, the easiest way 
to remove it is to use a screw extractor. 
Just drill a hole in the broken screw, in- 
sert the-point of the extractor, turn the 
screw out on its own R. 


Salty grease and bacon rinds do more 
harm than good when used on saw blades. 
After using, put the saw in a dry place. 
Vaseline or a good grade of machine oil 
will prevent rusting. Hang the saw so the 
blade is not bent. K. 


We have electric lights in the house, 
barn, granary and blacksmith shop. We —— 
have a small light plant of our own, and . 7 
we like it very well; it has been installed 
for nearly a year. We have a yard light 
which we find very convenient in going to 
or coming from the barn, or in unhitehing a 
a team at night. All in all, we like elec- ‘4 


tricity very much. - 
Michigan. Mary Badgley.  & 
Engineers have a rule for quickly esti- 
mating water power, which is quite simple, 
Multiply the number of second-feet by 7 
the fall of water, and divide by eleven, 
which will give the approximate horse- 
ower On an eighty per cent efficiency 
ae The term “second-feet” is the 
number of cubic feet per second passing a 
given point. J. EC. 


One of the best cleaners for the wind- 
shield is a piece of untanned sheep-skin, 
six inches square, with short clip wool. 
By sp" Maye the wool and rubbing this 
over the glass, enough oil will remain, in 
an invisib “ > film, to prevent rain or frost 
from adhering to interfere with the driver’s ~ | 
vision. G. E. Hendrickson, Wisconsin, 


Loading Logs by Power x 

Loading heayy logs isa man’s job, andno 
mistake. When motor trucks dre used for A 
hauling logs, a log loader takes the danger = 
and most of the backache out of the job. 
A friction drive takes power directly from 
the drive shiaft. of the motor-truck and by 
means of a powerful worm gear transmits 
it to a long winding shaft, or small drum, 
which extends the length of the truck bed, 
being mounted parallel to it and just under 
the edge 

The ey chains are attached to this 
drum, a lever engages the friction wheel, 
and the driver can stand on the truck step 
and watch the presrens of the log, having 
it in full view all the time. He can raise or 
lower the log, stop it at any point, lock it — 
if desired, so that he can leave the step 
and make adjustments to the log, chain or 
skids. If a chain breaks, the driver is 
out of the way of danger. 

If a log lies in a r ition, it is a 
short task to hook the oP eg on one end 
and swing the jog into place. The driver 
places his truck, places the skids against 
the bolsters, —_ the log on the lower énd 
of the skids, and blocks it. Chains are 
then put around the 3 aed loose bacon 
hooked to the truck 

applied and the log rolls up the sida oft 
tl e truck. 
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Reports from Hubam 


FEW reports on Hubam, the new annual 
white sweet clover Pog on the map by 
|. H. D. Hughes, of Iowa Experiment 
Station, reach us from Michigan. They are 
not all so good. Facts, as we got ‘em, are 
as follows: 
C.B. Scott, of Oceana county, sowed a trial 
pound quite early, with the result, due to the 
drought, that he got no stand. Wm. Ender- 
lee, of Hesperia, sowed one pound about 
June 15, but secured no stand. 8S. E. Fuller, 
of Mears, sowed one aere and secured a good 
stand, but weeds came on and practically 
choked out the crop. A. B. Hill, of Walker- 
ville, sowed one acre but the stand was al- 
most a complete failure. On the O. R. Gale 
farm, at Shelby, an acre was sown in drills 
end cultivated as a seed crop. This looked 
promising early in the fall. Plants were 
ebout waist high, and full of seed: R. B. 
Emens, of Muskegon county, Mich., sowed 
eleven acres for production. This promised 
to yield around four to five bushels an acre 
of excellent seed. 

“Judging from the year’s results as seen,”’ 
says the county agent of na county, 
Mich., “‘it looks doubtful if this crop promises 
much where sown for pasture or hay and not 
cultivated. Weeds have come too rapidly 
for this plant to get a start. Reports have 
been received showing that the Hubam clover, 
when sowed with a grain crop like wheat, has 
come on following the harvesting of the grain 
and made excellent fall pasturage or a hay 
erop. If this annual sweet clover can be de- 
pe upon to produce a crop as just 
mentioned, it.may be counted upon as having 
come to stay.” 

The county agent of Northampton county, 
Pa., says that Hubam plants were six feet 
+ ag ea The seed was planted 

ay 26. . 


Belt Troubles 


Continued from page 12 


tendency to slip because it will not be tight 
against the pulley on both sides. 

Some people have the impression that so 
long as a belt runs on the pulleys without 
any tendency to work toward either side the 





* pulleys must be in alignment. This is by no 


means the case, as with a long belt, such as 
is used on a separator, the pulleys can be 
a foot or more out of line still have the 
belt rum in the center of the drive pulley. 
(As most separators have belt guides, the 
belt can not, as a rule, get off the pulley on 
the separator.) 

Some threshermen make a practise of 
setting the tractor out of line when a 
cross wind has a tendency to blow the belt 
off the drive pulley or push it toward the 
ane Oligo oe ee eee ae chafing the 

t. 

When there is eno wind blowing to 
interfere with the belt it is always advisable 
to set the outfit so that the wind will blow’ 
almost direct from the tractor toward the 
separator, as this will cause a minimum 
amount of interference. Where for any 
reason this is impossible, some sort of guide 
in the form of a smooth piece of wood, pipe, 
steel rod, etc., which will prevent the belt 
from running off the drive pulley will answer 
just as well as setting the tractor out of line 
and do less damage to the belt. 

Drive belts are-expensive and a good one 
should last for years on the average farm as 
it is gene used-only a few days each year. 
It is well, ‘ore, to treat the belt right 
pe oa cig 2 ses renmmag ga oeateg 
abuse. 
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Filling the Salt Shaker 
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Lower Machine Prices 


—a factor in a brighter outlook 


for 1922 


a OST of the read- 


WWE, ers of this paper 


gt. know that we have re- 
4. duced our prices on 
farm machines for 

1922. The low- 
er figures apply 
on practically 
our entire line 
of grain, 
hay, and 

_ corn 
har- 


, S ves 
ing machines, plows, tillage im- 
plements, seeding machines, etc. 
The extent of the reductions 
will be ‘noted in the fact that a 
on binder may now be bought 
or $50.00 to $60.00 less than the 
price of January 1, 1921. Other 
price cuts are in proportion. 
Reductions in prices of farm 
machines and other articles the 
farmer buys is one of the many 
indications pointing to contin- 
ued improvement in the farmer’s 
situation. The War Finance 
Corporation is steadily pourin 


‘aid from its billion dollar fun 


into agricultural communities to 
finance the farmer. Freight rate 
reductions on stock, grain, hay, 
etc., now going into effect, will 
save many millions for the 
farmers. _Land values are now 
on a sounder basis. For 1922, 
better labor at lower cost will be 
available, better marketing con- 
ditions are being evolved, and 
recent tariff legislation also 
should tend to increase farm 
product, prices. 


All these factors indicate that 
more efficient production by 
modern methods and improved 
machines will 
profit for the new year. You 
cannot afford to postpone the 
purchase of needed machines. 
Where repairs have been made 
again and again, beyond the 
point of serviceability, waste 
and loss are pretty sure to fol- 
low. The present prices will 
enable you to replace the old 
with efficient mada machines 
so that best use may be made of 
the opportunities to come. 


The International Harvester Line 
of Farm Operating Equipment 


Binders Corn Binders Spring-Tooth Harrows 
Threshers Corn Pickers Peg-Tooth Harrows 
Harvester-Threshers Corn Shellers Tractor Harrows 
Headers Ensilage Cutters One-Horse Cultivators 
Push Binders ) Huskers and Shredders Culti-Packers 

Mowers Huskers and Silo Fillers Kerosene Engines 
Rakes Beet Seeders Tractors 

Tedders Beet Cultivators Motor Trucks 
Loaders s Beet Pullers Cream Separators 
Side-Delivery Rakes Cotton Planters Manure Spreaders 
Sweep Rakes and Stackers Grain Drills ‘Stalk Cutters 
Combined Side Rake and Tedders Lime Sowers Feed Grinders 

Baling Presses _ Broadcast Seeders Stone Burr Mills 

Corn Planters - Tractor Plows Cane Mills 

Listers Horse Plows Potato Diggers 

Corn Cultivators Disk Harrows Wagons 


If you are interested in learning some of the new prices or in 
looking over any individual machine, the International Dealer 
in your vicinity is at your service. Or you may address your 


inquiry direct to us. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


CHICAGO 


(INCORPORATED) 


92 Branches and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 


USA 


mean greater ~ 



































































Chisil bachtiaatais ibs 


T this writing Cecilia, the Farm Jour- 
A nal long distance layer, is not only 
still in the land of the living, but is 
in excellent physical condition, notwith- 
standing that she is right in the midst of 
her molt. She is now ten years old, nine 
years of which she spent in the production 
of eggs. 

Last year she laid 102 eggs, producing 
the last one on September 27. Then she 
took an extended vacation—seven full 
months. It was not until April 27 that she 
started laying again. This long spell of 
rest caused fear that she had ended her 
contest with the record of Cornell Endur- 
ance, which was then. ninety-two eggs 
ahead of Cecilia’s record. 

There was great rejoicing on April 27, 
when an egg was found with her in the 
nest. Confidence was at once restored and 
was given an additional boost when two 
days later the performance was repeated. 
During the month of May she laid sixteen 
eggs, and fifteen more were produced dur- 
ing June, making a total of thirty-three. 


Cecilia Rendered Helpless 


But on the 21st of June Cecilia was found. 


helpless on the floor’of her pen. Her legs 
were stretched backward and the wings 
spread out. She was unable to stand on 
her feet. It was first thought-she was 
paralyzed, and she was removed to sepa- 
rate quarters where she could remain 
quiet. Notwithstanding her helpless con- 
dition, late that afternoon she laid an egg. 
She laid again June 23 and: 25, but there 
were no more eggs until July 30, when she 
laid again. In August she produced four- 
te¢n, and in September thirteen more eggs 
were added to her record. The last egg 
was laid September 29, two days later 
than last year. Since then she has gone 
into her molt. 

This gives Cecilia sixty-one eggs for 
1921, or thirty-one eggs short of tying the 
life record of Cornell Endurance. Cornell 
Endurance, however, was in her twelfth 
year when she died, while Cecilia is now 
only ten years of age. It is generally be- 
lieved that had she not met with this mis- 
hap, Cecilia could easily have passed the 
record of Cornell Endurance at the rate 
she was going. 


Sour Milk Cured Cecilia 


Getting back, to Cecilia’s misfortune, for 
nearly a week she was unable to sit up, 
but had to remain on her. side. Her 
appetite was good, but she could not gain 
any strength. We feared she never would 
be able to get on her feet again. In fact, 
we looked for her death, and had made 
arrangements to forward her body to a 
taxidermist the moment she decided to go 
to “hen heaven.” But she did not die. 
We arranged a small house, measuring 
2 x 2 fect floor space, two feet high in front 
and one foot in the rear, slant roof. This 


coop we placed in a small yard, surrounded . 


by other yards containing several hundred 
young chicks. 





This gave her company 
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and this ts is the time to a 


By Michael K. Boyer 


without a chance of being annoyed. Each 
morning we lifted her out of her house and 
placed her on the ground, and returned 


‘her to her quarters at night. 


Soon we became convinced her trouble 
was rheumatism, and knowing that sour 


milk is highly recommended for that dis- 
ease, we began a diet of stale bread soaked 





Cecilia is growing old gracefully. Save 
for the lameness which her rheuma- 
tism left, she has changed but little 


overnight in thick sour milk. We gave 
her this twice a day, and a week later she 
was able to stand up on one leg, drawing 
the other leg close to her body. It was 
really a comical sight to see her hopping 
about the yard on one leg; but it would be 
only by spells, for she quickly tired and 
was again compelled to sit down. 


Gradually she began to improve, until 


While Cecilia never hatched a chick 
of her own, she is most happy with a 
flock of rowing youngsters 
ey 





Cecilia Dianede the 1200 Mark 


{ 


‘the sexometer . correct? 


sibel 6a édtiinathions | 


finallyshe would rest slightly on the lame 
leg. Now she is not only able to limp 
about, but actually attempts to scratch in 
the dirt. But the rheumatism left her a 
cripple, for the left leg is twisted and she 
walks in regular duck fashion. 

Sour milk cured Cecilia, and, as each 
year we have been having a. number of 
cases of rheumatism in our flocks, sour 
milk is now a part of the diet for all. We 













use it for mixing up the morning mash, - 


which consists of three parts bran, two 
parts each of cornmeal and middlings, one 
part meat scrap, one-quarter part pow- 
dered charcoal, and two pails of stale 
bread, broken up into small pieces which 
are previously soaked in sour milk. 

When she started to lay, Cecilia became 
a very happy hen. She coaxed several 
half-grown pullets into her yard, enticing 
them to fly ovér a two-foot division fence, 
and she waddled about with them. the 
live-long day, singing all the while. 


What Will Cecilia Do Next? 


During the past few years Cecilia has de- 
veloped more peculiarities and stunts than 
any hen we have ever observed. Atten- 
tion was called to a number of these in past 
issues of The Farm Journal. On the first 
of October we witnessed the most amusing 
one. That morning, after she was released 
from her coop, Cecilia jumped out, flopped 
her wings, arched her neck, threw back 
her head and sent forth a most vigorous 
crow. It was startling and amusing. Yes, 
she actually crowed. 

, When making tests with a sexometer 
which was supposed to tell the sex of any 
living thing, we tried it on Cecilia, and it 
indicated that she was masculine. Was 
Cocks crow— 
hens eackle. Or, must we give way to the 
prediction of ‘whistling girls and crowing 
hens” coming to a bad end? 

Or is it possible that this was Cecilia’s 
“swan-song’? Nevertheless, she crowed, 
and next year—if she lives that long—we 
may be better able to judge of the merits 
of the aforesaid predictions. 

The old-time poultry authorities, and 
even many of them within recent years, 
claimed that the limit of the lifetime lay- 
ing of a hen was 600 eggs. 

The late George P. Burnham, said 
all the eggs a hen will ever lay in 
her life, are contained (in embryo) at one 
and the same time, in the hen’s body; and 
that when this foreordained quantity is 
all matured and ejected, by natural process, 
the hen will cease to lay. ; 

With the limit set at 600 eggs, here we 
have today the case of Cornell Endurance 
laying 1,232 eggs in her lifetime, and 
Cecilia with 1,261 eggs to her credit to 
date, with more possible. If all the eggs a 
hen will ever lay in her lifetime are in the 
hen at one time, though in embryo, think 
for a moment what a cluster Cornell 


Endurance and Cecilia had_ when they 


came to the laying age. 
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This is the - 
“U. S.” Walrus 
f fs e Je e 
r 
i Muck and mire EE GOs 
: - ed black, with: warm 
Ff that stick like glue fleece lining : 
 # _—that’s what the 

4 stockman is up against 

a "THATS why we invented the U. S. 

“4 Walrus—an all-rubber overshoe 

a that washes clean like a boot. It made 

a its first big hit with the stockmen of ? 

7 ' Towa—but today it’s making friends 

4 with farmers everywhere. 

a Ti — rugged — comfortable — th 
a U), & Wellees bape both wares tall dey 

7 in the coldest weather. Cut to slide 

4 easily over —- Buckles 


that snap shut or flip open in a hurry. 

Thick fleecy lining. A smooth rubber 
= . surface that manure can’t stick to—you 
- wash it off in a flash! 

You'll find every type of rubber foot- 
wear in the big U. S. line—and every 
3 one is built to last. Always look for 
< the U. S. trademark—the honor mark 
a that millions of farmers know. 


United States Rubber Company 
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¢ one in an evening with no tools but 


mer. Thousands in successful operation. 
lain directions for building, 10¢ postpaid, 
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How They Make Roosters 


Crow in the Movies 
By L. B. Pride 


HIS tale is about a rooster. On sev- 
eral occasions during the filming of 
rural pictures, in which “barnyard atmos- 
phere’’ is an essential effect in the pictures, 
directors and their slaves have been con- 
fronted with one of the most troublesome 
roblems that could possibly be conceived 
by the lie who strive to make the pub- 
lic laugh. 

No doubt you have sat in a theater 
seat and watched a rooster crow on the 
silver sheet. You probably smiled and 

ve the matter no serious consideration. 
Or rhaps you said: ‘Simple enough,” 
and let it go at that. 

But just try to make one of the stub- 
born fowls crow. You would, without a 
doubt, wish that: such crazy creations 
never existed. It is with this difficult 
feature that members of the movie pro- 
fession have to deal. In most cases they 
have to resort to a mee for the pur- 
pose of producing a desired effect in pic- 
tures, and dummies are easily detected. 
The substitution of dummies for the real 
thing in pictures only causes picture pa- 
trons to turn up their noses in scorn and 
wonder what the manufacturers of screen 
stories take them for. One director of 
comedies was recently humiliated by sev- 
eral letters, which asked him if he thought 
he was really getting away with the idea 
of putting one over on the public. Why, 
a new-born baby could distinguish a dum- 
my rooster from the real one. Where did 
he get the idea that the movie fans were 
absolutely dumb? 

The gentleman in question is one who 
has an international reputation for handling 
animals and fowls in pictures. He has 
frequently been styled, “the man who 

es ani act.” Evidently he re- 
alized that there could be nothing that 
could take the place of a natural actor, 
whether human or animal. He began a 
puzzling study of what he called “‘chicken- 
ology.” For several days he wondered 
how he could make his rooster crow in his 
next picture. Ev means that he re- 
el to proved useless. 

The cameras were set and the camera- 
man wasted many thousand feet of film 
waiting for the rooster to crow. But to 
no avail. It was absolutely useless. It 
couldn’t be done. The director had given 
up the idea entirely, when one mornin 
he saw his troublesome rooster w 

roudly out of the coop in which he had 
nm enclosed. Some sympathetic fellow 
had felt sorry for the fowl and unfastened 
the door for the abused rooster to seek 
freedom. 

The director watched the rooster strut 
from the coop and stop, stretch his wings 
and crow as if his very life depended on it. 
Now why in the world wouldn’t the 
rooster do that for him? The proud king 
of fowls was put into the and kept 
for several hours, then turned loose again. 
The same procedure was followed several 
times. Invariably the rooster would erow 
after being imprisoned in his cage for sev- 
eral hours. 

The psychology of making the rooster 
crow was finally idecolent: 4 the fact 
that the coop had a low roof. e rooster 
while in it could not hold his proud head 
up. When liberated after a few hours of 
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the camera and there he never fails to 
please the director with his ‘“Cock-a- 
doodle-doo.”’ 

Now, you may be inclined to doubt this 
tale of a rooster in movieland. If you do, 
just try it on your own barnyard prince. 


Analyzing the Sex Theory 


The writer having read with much interest 
the article in the September Farm Jour- 
nal on determination of sex of eggs, would 
be pleased to have the following deduc- 
tions considered, arrived at by analysis of 
the subject matter. 

I would understand that force is the 
determining factor of sex origin; that like 
tends to beget like in the scheme of natural 
reproduction. Hence the function of the 
female of a species inclines to procreation 
of her sex offspring; the function of the 
male, vice versa. 


impregnation is effected previous to the 
being laid—that there is by indisput- 
able evidence no determination of sex 
until the seventh day of incubation. Upon 
what development of sex diversion Ties 
sex of the fledgling then depend? I would 
attempt to show that the control can be 
obtained to an extent of eighty-five or 
ninety per eent through proper mating 
and proper feeding of the fowls, prior to 
the act of fecundating their product of 
eggs. This is a greater boon to poultry 
fanciers than sex determination of the 
eggs after they are laid. ie 
Now, this per cent of majority sex- 
i hatch will depend upon their food—a dif- 
- ferentiation of food—the males or females 
“a being separately fed and differently fed. 
= The poultryman will understand better 













pu SE | 


m than I do the quantity and quality of food. 
ae . One may provide, but not imfallibly, 
aa that the majority hatch shall be the sex of 
a preference, but easier in case a majority 
. ie hatch is desirably female. Nature in her 
= efforts for perpetuation of a species favors 


the female sex from beginning to end. 
.The virility of a fecundation determines 
sex; there is no change thereafter. 

There would be an advantage, if pullets 
were wanted, to turn the males into a small 
flock (kept specially for the purpose) early 
each morning; not so much vigor is im- 
. parted: in a sexual way through the rest of 
—_ the day, if the males consort briefly with 
2 other than the select breeding fowls. 

é I think I have explained my .points 
~ a sufficiently to give the gist of my study 
a and theory of the question, and trust to 

a have imparted what will be an acknow!l- 
: : edged fact, after the specialists have ex- 


perimented. B. F. Averill. 
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eS What are “hennery white” eggs? [Tor 

7 several years we-were under the im- 

" =o pression that a white-shelled egg of good 
a size was a “hennery white,” so we scoured 
our eggs with to take off all the 
stains and the buyer paid us hennery white 
prices; then we found that a henn 
white is an infertile egg showing no yo 

+ in candling, but looks perfeetly clear. The 

’ - only way to have.infertile eggs is to shut 
up or sell the rooster. 

Michigan. Mrs. Whitney Palmer. 
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Skipper Duck: “Well, I'll be blowed, 
mates! This is playing 


my favorite tune!” 


We must admit that in the fowl life | 
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We want to tell you about this wonderful chick mother. 
It’s the leading oil burning brooder stove of America. It 
eliminates all fussing and worrying. The wickless burner 
burns a whole season without c 
holds the’ temperature as accurate as an 
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| Layers or "Loa ers ? 
Cheap Feed and High Priced Eggs 


—make the industrious laying hen 
Queen of the Barnyard these days. 
Don’t let — hens become fat and lazy. Don't let the 
@g¢g organs lie dormant all winter long. 
You can speed up egg production. 
You can make your hens lay now by feeding 


Dr. Hess Poultry 
PAN-A-CE-A 


Universally Endorsed—Universally Used 


—by the big ten-thousand-hen plants—by the average 
* farmer with his 200 hens—Ly Fay om? back-yardér with his 
ss only a dozen hens to consume the table scraps. Pan-a-ce-a 
i tones up the dormant egg organs, so that the pt ped 
amount of a hen’s food goes to egg-maki nd not 
fat, flesh and laziness when it’s action and eggs you want. 
A Pan-a-ce-a hen is always a hungry hen, an indus- 
trious hen—she gets off the roost winter mornings ready 
to scratch for her breakfast. You can d upon it that 
the healthy, hungry, scratching, singing hen is the laying 
hen—the paying hen. 


Always buy Pan-a-ce-a according to the size of your 
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3 flock. Tell your dealer how many hens you have, He 
be has a package to suit, oe guaranteed. 


25c, 750 and $1.50 pac 
lb. drum, $10.00. Eacept 


‘DR. HESS & CLARK 


pot, $2.00; 100 
and Canada, 


the far Wenn 
Ashland, Ohio 


Dr.Hess Instant Louse Killer Kills Lice 








1 This All-Metal Incubator Only 


60 egg en 


$10.35 
“100 egg capacity $15.65 


Hot water heat, Thermostat control, self- 

ating, copper water tank, egg tester, 
Oakes air cooled safet burner, easy to 
operate, wonderfully efficient. 


This specially low price limited to 10 days. 
Send only $2.35 with order today. Pay bal- 
ance on delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


THE OAKES MANUFACTURING CO. 


Write for Oakes Poultry Supply Catalog § 337 Dearborn St. Tipton, Ind. 
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ated at Speonk, Long Island. It is 
aimed that 130,000 "ducks are quartered 
on it. 


An egg-eating campaign would be of the 
highest value to the people of the United 
States, both from a financial standpoint and 
from a health point of view. 


In fattening chickens a low grade of wheat 
flour is a very economical f surpassing 
oatmeal in this respect. Crate fattening is 
likely to be disastrous both for the hen and 
her owner. Flock fattening is best. 

‘armer Vincent. 


Turnips, either raw or cooked, make ap 
excellent addition to the ration. They 
should not be fed more often than twice a 
week. Give only as many turnips as the 
birds will clean up between noon and night. 
Fed in this way there will be no turnip taste 
to the eggs. 


Frozen feet have never bothered in my hen 
coop, and the weather here flirts with zero and 
below all through the winter. I use 
at least four inches in diameter, made from 
limbs of trees. When the fowl roosts for 
the night and settles herself down, her whole 
foot and toes are covered by her feathers. 

New York. Geo. L. Blade 


The egg market is great. About a billion 
dollars a year change hands in the poultry 


TH largest duck farm in Be world is 
c 


business in this country for eggs alone, to. 


say nothing about the amount represented 
the sale of poultry meat. I+ is not unreason- 
able that the farmers should — to have it 
protected by adequate tariff laws. Business 
of far less importance is well cared for by the 
law makers. Why not poultry. keeping? 


A rooster is any animal that roosts. Al- 
most all birds are roosters. What sense or 
delicacy, then, is there in calling the cock of 
the domestic fowl a rooster, as many people 
do? The cock is no more a rooster than the 
hen; and domestic fowls are no more roosters 
than canary birds or peacocks. Out of this 
nonsense, however, ple must be — 
rather than reason R. G. Grant 


Geese, under BESTE conditions, are the 
easiest of all domestic fowls to handle. If 
there is good pasture provided with water 
the geese may be WS eft to themselves half or 
more of each year. They do better, gen- 
erally, if given a little grain food along witb 
what they get by foraging, bt but this is not 
necessary, and pede wteay’ who 
raise geese give the o stock _ ng during 





the pasture season, and fi oslings only 
a few weeks. 
A Song of the Hen 
Let others pipe lays in the war eagle's praise 
And eke to the peacemaking dove; 


For each is a bird, at least so we’ve heard, 
That is worthy the national love. 
Be ours the task—it is all that we ask— 
To sing to the down-trodden hen, 
Who ne'er foully shirks, but constantly works 
For the profit and pleasure of men. 
Does the dove, we inquire (we ask without ire), 
E’er pay for her board or her keep? 
And the proud bird o’ prey, we ask, does he 
pay? « 
The thought of his cost makes us weep. 
But gaze on the hen, and ponder again, 
Does she wait for a crisis, we beg? 
Does she demand glory, either stainless o7 
gory, 
Ere laying her valuable egg? 

Nay, the sinews of war, we look to her for, 
She adds to our income in peace. : 
Does she scream or yet coo? No, she 

“‘cackles,” she do, 
That your wealth and your pleasures in- 


crease. 
Let us all join in, then, to a song of the hen, 
Who makes no pretensions to rank. 


In the annals of glory you'll not find her 


story, 
But—she stands mighty well at the bank. 
: —Globe- Democrat. 
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The Busy Bee in Winter 


N winter, bees should be disturbed as little 

as possible. Nothing is gained and fre- 
quently much is lost by needlessly exciting 
them. Sometimes, however, an unforeseen 
condition may arise that makes it imperative 
to look after the bees even in mid-winter, but 
since these occasions are rare, it is best to 
follow the general rule to let them severely 
alone. 

Instead of disturbing the pees, the spare 
moments of winter had better be employed 
in getting together the new hive ies, sec- 
tions, and a score of other things which, dur- 
ing the swarming time, we will wish we had 
done at our leisure. 

If the surplus honey has not yet been dis- 
posed of, get rid of it at once. Liquefy the 
granulated extracted honey by heating and 
bottling it in reeeptacles that are as air 
tight as it is possible to make them. 

Now that the bees are not flying, melt up 
all old combs and cappings, as beeswax is 
worth money. 

On warm, sunny days in winter bees come 
out of the hives for a flight, even if there is 
snow on the ground, and if they alight on 
the snow, as they sometimes do, being torpid 
from long hiving they may become chilled so 
that they can not return to the hive. It is 
well to cover the snow for ten or fifteen feet 
in front of the hives with a thin layer of 
straw, or litter from the hen house. They 
will alight on it and be saved from being 
chilled and disabled. : 


Italian Bees Are Best 


Every now and then we hear of some new 
strain of bees being exploited as possessing 
certain desirable characteristics apart from 
the old standby Italian bee, and it is well for 
the beginner to move slowly in adopting new 
methods and bees. 


Use Double- Walled Chaft Hive 


The ten-frame hive is the best for either 
comb or extracted honey, and the double- 
walled chaff hive is preferable to all others. 
It is not only warmer in winter but likewise 
cooler in summer, as the packing is non- 
conductive of both heat and cold. Use full 
sheets of foundation in both the brood 
frames and the supersections. 


Ten Dollars and Costs 


One day last summer a man drove up to a 
farm in Berks county, Pa., and explained to 
the farm owner that he was the state bee 
inspector, and that he wanted to inspect the 
apiary, which would cost the owner nothing, 
of course. 

The owner of the farm, who had a half- 
dozen hives of bees, refused permission.’ The 
state law was explained to him, but he would 
hear nothing of it. Finally, the state in- 
spector gave it up as a bad job, but reported 
the case, and at a subsequent hearing, the 
farmer was fined. $10 and costs. When the 
inspection was finally made, it was found 
that the bees were free from all disease. 

The State Beekeepers’ Association was in- 
strumental im having the law passed, which 
provides for inspection to help stamp out 
foul brood and other destructive bee diseases, 
and most beekeepers welcome the inspector. 
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Hens Keep Busy 
They Must LayEggs 


If Given a Chance 


Every tryman can now greatly increase 

his profits through the remarkable penperthn Bon 

a noted poultry authority, who has -perf i 

a product which seems to start them laying as 
y magic—even in cold and wet weather. 


This wonderful egg producing tonic is 
known as ‘‘HEN-PEP” and it gets the 
because it supplies in a highly concentra 
form the “Pep” that is so necessary to hens 
at this season. 


How did she do it? 


Hen-Pep did it. 

HEN-PEP is put up in convenient tablet 
form and is simply mixed with the feed. 

So confident are the manufacturers of 
HEN-PEP that it will start your hens layi 
and k them laying, that they offer to 
a large double size box for.$1.00. Follow the 
directions, and if at the end of one month’s 
time you find it does not tone up your 
and greatly increase their egg production, tell 
us, and your money will be promptly refunded. 

SEND NO MONEY—Just write and the large box 
will be mailed at once. Wh i i the 
postman only one dollar and postage, on the 
tee that if it is not absolutely satisfactory your 
money will be returned without question. 

Write teday—a postcard wil! do—and start your 
hens laying at once. 

HEN-PEP Co. 
Desk F, 568 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 








26 Eggs a day from 
30 Hens, in Winter 


Mr. Miller Has Been Getting Results 
Like This for Years. Tells How. 


“During the worst part of last winter, 
with cold blustery days and damp ground, 
we got 20 to 26 eggs a day out of 30 hens. 
Have used Don Sung for several years, and 
always with wonderful results. And the 
eggs are better, larger and heavier.”—D. B. 
Miller, 509 Lamar St., Ft. Worth Texas. 

With the right kind of help, your hens 
will lay all winter. It’s no trouble, and 
costs nothing to try. 

Give your hens Don Sung and watch re- 
sults for one month. If you don’t find thet 
it pays for itself and pays you a goo@ 
profit besides, simply tell us and your 
money will be cheerfully refunded. 

Don Sung (Chinese for egg-laying) is @ 
scientific tonic and conditioner. It is 

improves the 
health and makes her stronger and more 
active, It tones up the egg-laying 
and gets the eggs, no matter how cold or 
wet the weather. 

Don Sung can be obtained promptly from 
your druggist or poultry remedy , or 
send 50c for a package by mail 


Burrell-Dugger Co., 214 Columbia Bidg., Indianapolis, 
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Why Sanders’ Trees 
Wouldn’t Bear 


WENTY-TWO years ago Dr. G. E. 

Sanders, a sweet-cherry grower in 
Oregon, started to plant a sweet-cherry 
orchard, By 1903 he had planted 1,175 
Royal Annes, and 100 Bings which were in 
a block by themselves. 

At the end of nine years, the doctor 
began to think something was wrong, for 
the trees bore but little. He tried smudge 
pots, thinking the failure to bear might be 
due to extreme changes of temperature. 

Three years of smudging didn’t solve 
the problem. The cherries still continued 
to drop from the trees before fully mature. 
Then the doctor wrote to his son, who was 
attending the state agricultural college, 
and told him to see if the “fruit tree doc- 
tors’”’ could solve the problem. 

They could—at any rate, they did. 
“Self -sterility” said they. One of the 
horticulturists went to visit the Sanders’ 
orchard and pointed out that trees stand- 
ing near ling cherry trees, and near 
Governor Wood and Black Tartarian 
varieties, were bearing abundantly. 

Convinced that he needed other varie- 
ties in the orchard, in order to get a good 
set of cherries, the next question was: 
“What varieties are needed?” To get an 
answer to this question, tests were made 
by hand pollination, and it was found that 
when Royal Anne was supplied with pollen 
from Royal Anne, or Royal Anne with 
Bing pollen, or Royal Anne with Lambert 
pollen, there was no fruit. When Bing 
received pollen from Bing, Lambert or 
Royal Anne, there was no fruit. When 
Lambert received pollen from Lambert, 
Bing or Royal Anne, there was no fruit. 
Hence these varieties are self-sterile and 
inter-sterile. That is, none of these 
varieties will set fruit when pollen comes 
from itself or from any one of the three. 

When pollen was supplied from Black 
Tartarian, Waterhouse and Black Repub- 
liean, fruit matured satisfactorily. There- 
fore, some of the limbs were cut from the 
Royal Annes and Bings and grafts of thé 
other three varieties were put in. That 
solved the problem. 

“You might just as well undertake to 
raise chicks from eggs gathered from pul- 
lets that have been deprived of the male 


‘| bird, as.to try to grow commercially the 


three varieties of the sweet cherry, Royal 
Anne, Bing, and Lambert, without having 


‘some other variety to furnish a pollen 


that will fertilize,” says Doctor Sanders. 


Cultivated Blueberries 
By L. G. Gillam 


Readers of The Farm Journal, who have 
been in the habit of taking their pails 
during July and August and going into 
the swamps and woods after huckle- 
berries, may be interested in the efforts 
being made by Miss Elizabeth White of 
Burlington county, N. J., working in 
cooperation with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, to grow culti- 
vated blueberries. These berries were 
formerly known as swamp huckleberries, 
and many of them are three-fourths of an 
inch in diameter and sell for forty cents a 
quart. 

For ten years Miss White has been work- 
ing on the development of the blueberry 
industry at Whitesbog, near Brown Mills. 
When she began her studies, e-sized 
huckleberries were uncommon and her aim 
has been to rae ty berry of large size 
and good flavor. e experimental work 
has been carried on continuously by Miss 
White on her father’s 600-acre cranberry 
tract. In this work she has received 





valuable assistance from the United States 








grow big crops. 
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Department of Agriculture. ‘The natives, 
who pick wild huckleberries for market, 
have given valuable assistance by Ib- 
cating bushes producing extra large ber- 
ries, while various people have contributed 
other material. Since all iniprovement of 
blueberries must start with the selection 
- wild plants in order “ef gs bushes 
vaving extraordinarily large berries as 
foundation stock for breeding, a campaign 
was started to obtain exceptional bushes 
from other sections of the country, by 
offering $50 each for plants having three 
or four berries three-fourths of an inch in 
diameter, or as large as a cent. 

As a result of this scientific breeding 
work, there are now over twenty acres of 
blueberries under cultivation at Whitesbog 
and the owners are expecting to increase 
their planting yearly. The best crop to 
date was obtained in 1920 from twelve 
acres, and exceeded 500 bushels, produced 
largely on small plants yielding for the 
first 3 second time. —— of the pais 
now bearing are producing large-siz 
berries; and with the knowledge of breed- 
ing already obtained, one-inch blteberries 
are not an impossibility, and these New 
pong tpl a are looking forward to the 
“si 


en they will be a realit; # ‘ 
particular significance is the fact that 
blueberries thrive best on peat and sandy 


soils so acid as to be considered useless for | 


ordinary agriculture, and which can often 
be obtaimed for a few dollars an acre. The 
other two essentials for the proper produc- 
tion of this crop are good drainage and an 
even supply of moisture. As there is much 
land of this type along the Atlantic Sea- 
board, the commercial possibilities of cul- 
tivated blueberries are unlimited. Ac- 
cording to present production a yield of 
3,000 quarts an acre should not be excep- 
tional when the bushes reach their highest 
point of production. When it is ized 
that these luscious berries were bringing 
from thirty-five to fifty cents a quart the 
past season, is it too much to expect that 
the yield of blueberries per acre will ex- 
ceed in value some of our small fruits or 
truck crops grown on fertile land, and 
often er irrigation, ially when 
these berries will be raised on land now 
waste and too acid for other commercial 
crops. 





Faith and Works 
By Pearl B. Hart 


This poem carries the lesson that we 
must not leave everything to Providence, 
but must add our own efficiegt efforts 
in order to deserve the Divine reward: 
A good old Deacon planted 
And looked to heaven for rain. 
He went to church on Sunday 
And prayed with might and main; 
But all throughout the week-days 
He’d sit and watch the sky 
And say, “that fidd and medder 
Wuz a-gittin’ mighty dry!” 
Another man, his neighbor, 
A different sort was he, 
And, though regular at service, 
As a farmer well could be, 
Prayed not in tones of thunder, 
But sat with mien quite meek- 
But he started in on Monday 
And worked the whole darn week. 


The water from a nearby stream 
He sought with might and main 
To bring to use, while others 
Were praying to heaven for rain. 
And when the time of harvest came, 
All wondered at the yield 
He gathered in the midst of drought 
From meadow and from field. 


Well, still the good old Deacon 
Prayed on without a stop 

But the man who built the ditches 
Was the one who raised the crop! 
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The Leading American Seed Catalog 


Burpee’s Annual is a complete guide to the vegetable and 
flower garden. It is a handsome book of 180 pages with 


more than a hundred of the finest vegetables and flowers 


illustrated in the colors of nature. 

Burpee’s Annual tells the plain truth about the Best 
Seeds That Grow. If you are interested in gardening or 
farming Burpee’s Annual will be mailed to you FREE. 

Write for your copy of Burpee’s Annual today. Just tear 
off the coupon and fill in the space below. 
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W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 
Seed Growers, Philadelphia. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual, 
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Some vegeta- jam 
ble gardens 
pay their 

owners *100 & 
in returns 


for every $5. 
spent. They are a con- 
stant source of big profit. They yield 
the finest vegetables and yield lots of 
them, because they are planted with— 


Isbe eeds 
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TRADE MARK 

isbell’s Gardens Pay—for the same 
reason that pure-bred cattle produce 
thorou off-spring. Every ounce 
of Isbell Seed is = aes Isbe Seeds 
are Michigan 
mess and ster qu i 

into them. Isbell’s 1922 book onseeds 
‘and gardening tells what and how 
to plant and what toe t from 
the crop. It’s one of the most 


qutharttative catalogs in America. Ask 
your copy. Mail coupon. 


S. M. ISBELL & COMPANY | 
670 Mechanic St. jackson, Mich. ¥ (25) 


Free Catalog Coupon 


pF. M. Isbell & Company 
© Mechanic St., Jackson, Mich. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


A Talk About Begonias 
By Jane Leslie Kift 





Insects seldom trouble begonias 


UST now I want to talk about the 

different varieties of begonias that are 
sure to be seen in the windows of most of 
our farmhouses. This class of house 
plants is satisfactory, and more beautiful 
in many ways than any other of our soft- 
wooded plants. And they have, more- 
over, one great advantage over most of 
the soft-wooded plants—they are seldom 
troubled with insects. 

To be successful with ‘begonias through 


| their blooming season, much depends on 


how you have cared for them during the 
summer. Many people prefer to keep old 
plants over from year to year, but this is 
really a poor plan, because after a begonia 
s one year old it invariably becomes 
straggling and shapeless. So it is ver 
much better to raise young plants eac 
year. During the hot weather they re- 

uire a light, sandy soil and should be 
shaded in such a manner that they get all 
the sun possible, but are not scalded and 
burne® When the time comes to pot 
them, it will be necessary to put plenty 4 
broken crockery in the bottom of the 
before the soil goes in. You will,findt at 
they will bloom better in small-sized pots, 
where they will make strong roots. After 
you have potted the plants do not allow 
them to stand on the ground. If you fail 
to take this precaution the pots will be- 
come infested with earth-worms, which 
will keep the soil from draining properly 
so that it will soon become sour. A sour 
soil is not conducive to strong, vigorous 
root growth. 

Many of the varieties are quite soft and 
break easily, so it is better to tie them up 
to small stakes. These should be as incon- 
spicuous as possible. Florists sell them 
for a cent each, and when painted green 
they are really almost invisible. 

en the fall comes and you must take 
in the plants, place them in south windows 
and give them plent % of air. I can hear 
some readers say, “Oh, dear! I haven’t 
any south windows.” Well, in that case, 
use the sunniest ones you have for your 
begonias. You will find they will thrive 
best in a warm atmosphere, and will even 
stand furnace air better than almost any 
other plants. That is one reason they can 
be recommended for house ‘plants. If 
you notice that they. are dropping their 
flower buds, and that their leaves begin to 
turn yellow, you may be satisfied you have 
them in too cool an atmosphere. 

Begonias are not so tractable under the 
clippers as some plants are. So if you 
intend to keep 5 dwarfed and bisshy, 
you must start to pinch them when they 
are tiny specimens. Just take out the 
merest tip of each shoot. If you cut a 
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Quality Same as Ever 


We have nearly halved our prices 
on Apple and Peach Trees—these 
trees are genuine Harrison-grown, full size, true-to- 
name and budded from bearing orchards. 

We also have large stocks of Fears Plums, Cherries and 
ara Fruits in 13 = eae, at right prices. 
Spade Trees, Shrubbery and Hedge 
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strong shoot half way back, the shoot is 
very apt to remain a coarse stub the entire 
winter. 

It is very beneficial to set es plants in 
the bathtub occasionally and sprinkle 
them well. This seems to keep them clean 
and fresh-looking and they grow and 
flower better. 

I have found that almost all failures to 
winter flowering mias are due to over- 
potting or trying to make old plants do 
what they are past doing. So it is better 
to grow young ewe eve adily in from cut- 
tings. ey will root readily in a window 
in a pot of sand, if care is taken that they 
are never too wet. This matter of not 
over-watering is most important. When 
you make the slips or cuttings, use no hard 
wood, but only the tips of the young 
shoots. Make them about three inches in 
length. After rooting, pot_them in small 
pots in sandy soil an "see that they have 
plenty of drainage. It is safer to have too 
much than too hitle. 

In examining the listed varieties, many 
readers will no doubt be disappointed to 
find I have mentioned only six varieties, 
the majority of which they probably have. 
These are not new or remarkable in any 
ee but they are vigorous varieties. 

might have mentioned the Glorie de 
Lorraine. It leads in all flower shows but, 
like’ many. unusual flowers, it is utterly 
impractical for the average home window. 
Such begonias come to us from the islands 
of the western coast of Africa. There they 
bloom in the summer and rest in the 
winter; here we make them bloom with the 
artificial heat from the stoves in the winter. 
After the winter blooming they should 
rest during the summer, but our warm 
climate will not permit this. So they 
blossom on, and at the end of twelve 
months become exhausted and die. 

Therefore, while the rare begonias are 
beautiful, we must cling to the ones that 
we know will live in the environments we 
have to offer. The Alba Picta—white 
flowered—is beautiful and reliable. The 
same can be said of the Argentea Guttata 
and Corallina Lucerna, the latter the 
beautiful. coral variety we all admire. 
Haageana can be carried from year to 
year and will develop into a huge mass of 
the most attractive foliage and flowers. 
The Rubra is a very common variety. 
You see it as frequently as the geranium 





+. 


and, let me add, it is just as reliable. Last | 
comes the Metallica, which is not quite so | 
common as. the other five, but. just as | 


worth while. 


Making Over Houses 


Continued from page 18 





itself to a little extension that can be roofed | 


and screened to serve as a breakfast porch 
in summer, A good many farmhouses 
have out-ef-door kitchens. y not out- 


of-door dining-rooms such as used to be 
customary in New England when the 
families were large and much com - 

was e ted in the summer-time? 

the business of cooking and the Pies 
function of eating both earried on out-of- 
doors, the house is easily kept cool and 
tidy and the housewor uced to a 
minimum. 

Have you heard of the new breakfast 
rooms? A breakfast room consists of a 
small extension of the kitchen, having 
benches along the three walls and being 
big enough to hold a table of the refectory 
tae, is a long and rather narrow 


te estions for making over a house may 
rom window boxes and a new front 


; > to a cement cellar, running water, a 


bathroom anda furnace. They are only 
useful if adapted to your needs. The i 


-portant thing to remember is that the 


house may have big possibilities in it 
waiting to be devel and tnd that this de- 
emcees is not necessaril 2 ne, or 
when compared wit. resultin 
ioegtaane. 
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Prices? 
Read This Frank Statement 
Before Buying Oil Sprays 





Pest let us say a word about SCALECIDE, 
epg Five wo f- wah asere ml yonre 
e e it—ei a 
Bnd name “SCALE 
name—registere 
in age United States, Canada and many for- 
eign countries. This trade-mark name is 
your protection as well as ours. 


SCALECID! pte The Complete Dormant Spray. 
It differs pa all other oil sprays, because 
it is a good deal-more thane tate killer. 
SCALECIDE controls fire tcankers, pear 
psylla, “ leaf roller, etc., and invigorates 
thetrees. I ts getmicidal, fungicid stime 
ulating action puts SCALECIDE outside 
class of other miscible. oils; it is. aloné, 
—— all other oil sprays— including our 
wh product CARBOLEINE—constitute an 
aed different class of dormant sprays. 
It is the pe ys ge vegetable oils in SCALE. 
CIDE w help to make it The Complete 
Dormant Spray, One gallon.of SCALECIDB 
contains as much of these expensive vegeta- 
ble oils as three or four gallons of other oil 
vs; yet, use of our process of manu- 
turing, we are able to make SCALECIDE 


ate Ltn he trifle above that for 
thers are sel Seledinnry oil sprays. 


:. G. ‘PRATT Co. 


on or results. 


50 Church Street 


If you are satisfied to use any less effective 
dormant spray than SCALECIDE, use our 
CARBOLEINE— made exactly = it aay - 
1907 when the Conn. 


Dec. 1908 es ES t 5 
CARBOLEINE wag thé bs nigel th 
100% of the scale at 1 to 20 dilution. 

w guarantee CARBOLEINE tobe the equal 


other the market 
Schtzein, an is nis 12300 


LECIDE does. 
smells of carboll carbolic acid, it is not 
SCALECIDE is 
Teer ltguarne Ole 
f. coe Hse ——— £5 primase 
. 
Seach teen a 
save money gon your aps this nine 
tisement, or order direct. Address Dept, 
NEW YORK pe 
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“If will se write now for our 1922 Ca 


send the fatious HENDE 


ters, Henderson’s MGnilicet Mixture Poppies, 
Ow TO GET THEM 
H 
Simply state where you saw this advertise- 
ment, enclose ten cents for mailing the Cata- 
logue, “Everything for the Garden,” and the 
seeds will be sent without extra charge. 
y ovens COUNTS FOR CASH 
These tes come in a coupon 
velope 5 tere emptied and returned, will ‘be 
on order 
Sessunting to $1.00 cr ‘more, Dan't ‘delays write 


Giant Waved 


at once. 


1922 CAT. UE 
NOW READY 


Bigger and better than 
— the most beautiful 
horticul- 


‘te 
= Pbljcaton of the 
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THIS FREE TONIC 
MAKES HENS LAY 
IN WINTER 


Bessie Carswell, whose name is a house- 
hold word with poultry raisers, has gotten 
amazing from a tonic she is giving 
her hens. She has named it Rockledge 
Egg Tonic and ee f a ect marvel at 
increasing egg ggs are going to 
high prices this winter and your hens 
rent g average 120 eggs apiece accordin 
to government reports. Thousands of 

ultry raisers say they would not keep 

1ens in winter if could not get Rock- 
ledge Egg Tonie. ie Carswell wants 
all her friends to benefit from her discov- 
ery, so she will send each of them a sample 
package of Rockledge Tonic—FR. 
This is positively not aC. O. D. scheme, so 
let every poultry raiser write now for the 
FREE PACKAGE. Send your name 
today to 


Bessie B. Carswell, the Poultry Woman, 
11 Carswell Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 





WOULD like the best and most practical 
method of poe S hides, both with and 
i 


without hair, something that will produce 
good leather and can be handled by a farmer. 
The packing-house has cornered the buteher 
and we can’t sell our cattle, so we are 
butchering them. A friend sent a hide to 
market by express and received a statement, 
“twenty cents due on shipping.’’ So, we are 
going to try to tan our hides and possibly 
become 100 per cent American and wear 
moccasins. George M. Allen, Texas. 

The foregoing letter is one of hundreds we 
have received in the last year, asking for 
tanning recipes. Although we printed the 
recipes last winter, some writers explained 
that they had given their Farm Journals to 
neighbors to read, and.some writers were new 
subscribers who lost out when the tanning 
recipes were printed. 

These many requests we take as an indica- 
tion that many of our readers, because of the 
low prices of farm hides, are tanning horse, 
cow and sheep hides for robes and leather, 
or to be»made into coats by commercial 
firms. The following methods, which are in 
use by Our Folks all over the country, should 
bring good results if directions are properly 
followed. Please report to The Farm Jour- 
nal how you come out. 


To Tan a Horse-Hide for Straps 


First, remove hair. To do this, mix for an 
average-sized hide about a half-peck air- 
slaked lime in half-barrel of water and stir 
briskly. ‘Then immerse the hide and let 
remain from three to five days, stirring two 
or three times daily. Try frorfi time to time 
to remove the hair with any blunt tool, such 
as the back of a case-knife; remove all the 
hair, then rimse in clear water. Then make a 
solution of three pounds of crushed alum, 
half-pound of saltpeter, and one or two 
pounds salt. Put these into enough water to 
fully cover the hide. Let remain two weeks, 
stirring, once or twice daily. At the end 
of two weeks the hide will be tanned. Tack 
the hide out on a smooth place, such as a 
barn door, stretching in all directions. Get 
out all the wrinkles and when nearly dry rub 
it with tallow, and, if at hand, good cod-oil, 
rubbing it in well. Then roll it up for a few 
days; keep in a warm place, not hot, away 
—_ the sun. Soften by rubbing well, and 

ecessary, use more tallow. This makes a 
light-colored leather. If it is to be blacked, 
do it before any tallow is put on. Use four 
ounces nutgalls, eight ounces copperas, dis- 
solved in one quart of vinegar or cider, soak- 
ing the hide over night, or twenty-four hours 
if necessary. This method can also be used 
for cowhides and calf-skins. 


Tanning Hides with Hair on 


Make a mixture of three pounds of carbonate 
oe soda; three ounces each of nitrate of 
common salt, prussiate of potash, 
fee lead and pulverized copperas; nine 
of water. 
the hide in this solution for two 
mee heen carefully and rinse in cold 
water. If the hide is tif, dip it repeatedly in 
this mixture: One gallon of soft_soap, one 
quart of fish-oil, one ounce of borax, four 
ounces of salt, four ounces of alcohol and two 
quarts of hot water. This method is espe- 
cially for hides to be used as rugs. 


To Tan Any Kind of Skin 


To tan any kind of skin with hair or wool on, 
or without: Take one pound of alum, one 
pound of Glauber salts, one-half pound of 
salt, one-quarter pound of saltpeter. Dis- 
solve in warm water. Soak, work and dress. 
I once used skunk skins to make a robe, with 
success. N.W. 


Sheepskins with Wool on or Off 


Remove all fat meat from the skin by scraping 
with a blunt-edged knife. Soak the pelt in a 
bath composed of one pound of alum and a 
quart of salt, with enough water added to 
cover the pelt. Put the vessel away in a 
warm place and turn the skin in the liquid 
daily. After a week, remove the skin and 
it. When partly dry, rub and stretch the 
skin to complete drying 
If roa want sheepskin for leather, remove 
the wool before putting into the alum and 
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Detroit Incubator 1 os 


140-Ege Size — Guaranteed 

walls, copp tank, full-size 
mursery, automa 
therm 








special low price on both machines. 
Detroit incubator Co. 
Dept.18 











Easy to Get Winter Eggs 
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United Brooder Co., 300 Pennington Ave., Trenton, N. J. 
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INCUBATORS and —s firsts’ orbeten: 
POULTRY SUPPLIES 2st 


New, ee 
crete HATCHER Co., 111 Philo Bide. Elmira, N.Y. 


—all varieties chickens, 
eese, ducks, turkeys, 
uineas. ‘ Chicks, 10 10 cts. 
GEM POULTRY each. List F 
ASSOCIATION, Dept. 5, Mason “City, Tows. 
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salt bath. To remove-wool, place pelt with 

flesh side up and sprinkle with quicklime. 

Moisten the limé and leave for twenty-four 

hours, after which the wool can be-pulled. 

The lime can be-put on wool side of pelt, but 

iniaree the wool more than if placed 2 flesh 
e. « 


Tanning for Robes and Rugs 


To tan hides with hair on for robes, mats, or 
rugs, wash the skin and remove all fleshy 
matter by scraping. Then wash hair side 
with warm water and soap and rinse. Take 
4 one-fourth pound each of salt and pulverized 
alum, one-half ounce of borax, and dissolve 
in hot water. Add enough rye meal to make 
a thick paste and spread on flesh side of skin. 
Then fold lengthwise, flesh side in. Let 
remain two weeks.in an airy and shady place, 
then unfold, shake well, wash flesh side in 
water, and scrape with a dull scraper. Pull 
and stretch and work until dry. The amounts 
mentioned are enough for sheep skin; for ~ ae 
larger skins use more in proportion. Farmers 
can make good robes from sheepskins treated 
as above and sewed together. W. B. 


‘ Patching Cracked Water Jacket 
a on a Tractor 


a Every winter, a score or so of farmers write a * i 
: their tractors, a cold snap came, and the | COMPANION OF THE ALL-WEATHER TREAD 


result was a score or so of cracked water 


ey 























— 





: jackets 
# “What is the remedy?” is the usual way 
: each of those letters winds up 
ad There ee two Fei methods of patching 
these cracks ere the crack is a very 
a small one, not more than a thirty-second of 
F an inch in width, the patching may be done 
= by means of the ‘‘rust-joint” method. 
a 





> After the ice has been melted, drain off the s . R 
; water, then close the main drain, cock, and Be Although the two tires illustrated above 
é cover the crack with putty or tallow. Care Ae Coe j ; 
§ must be taken so that the crack is not filled on) “o have different treads, both are genuine 
a with this coating. BO. o. Goodyears through and through. 
7 Fill the jacket high enough to cover the i“ vA ’ (ede: 
crack with a strong solution of sal ammoniac, i ¢ * Both are built in a factory devoted ex- 
~ about one pound to a gallon of water, and | lusivel f; . 
a let it stand about half an hour, then drain it A AY clusively to manufacturing Goodyear 
q out, run the engine a few minutes to warm it ¢ Tires for small cars. 


up and repeat the process three or four times re ; 


aad | Me AEE ME) ae ET Ihe 





ee 4s er until the crack is rusted tight. Z 3 : : : 
BS The other method, used when the crack is ¥ 4) oO One of these tires is the famous 30x3% 
an too large to rust shut, is the cement method. eS i- inch Goodyear All-Weather Tread 
wm The material to use is a cast steel cement that , c Boise Clincher 
a - may be purchased in small cans at local 4 . er. 
S hardware stores or machine shops. Full 2 (2 ‘ 4 
aA directions for mixing will befoundoneachcan. | “4 ce By long wear,. superior traction and 
* The crack should be beveled back about | 4{ / freedom from. skidding, and low final 
og one-eighth inch along its whole length, so A\- wh ‘ J ? 3 
. that the cement can easily be worked down V7 mikey pon ots cost, this tire has won unquestioned 
ie into t e opening. n beveling, care shou sy 3m 4 
< when Using & hammer’ and chisel, or A vard , look for ti leadership in its field. 
; t i . ie * * +. > . 
= the crack has been dressed down, the at oe eee aero are i its companion, - 
ou cleanéd off around it so that none r 30x Good 
ae. of it a aes oes the opening t6 — the = Ye — pe fs amas 
fore- eemént from eri e freshly cut 
a Serr Ag pple ser. age vel pa Pe More than 5,000,000 of these Goodyear 
ree —_ ee ge po apron! any of _ vo aes non-skid tires have been sold in the last 
—emepeie aroun e crack care with gasoline 
— before applying the cement. Force the five years. 
cement into the crack with a putty knife or ° ‘ ‘ 
oth top common steel knife until the crack is filled. Built of the same high grade Egyptian 
ster. I Save Known of jons done in thie way to cotton fabric that goes into the All- 
at give good service for a whole season. The ‘ 
= cement seems to take on the properties of the Weather Tread Goodyear, with a long- 
metal around it and does not ose its grip on ; ; ; 
aloes the metal, but contracts and expands with it Wearing but differently designed e tread, 
under ordinary temperature changes. they have given remarkable seryice. 
N. J. : a 








Their quality and fine performance have 
proved to thousands of car owners the 
folly of buying unknown and unguaran- 
teed tires of lower price. 


oh] 


You can get these tires from your nearest 
5.) ° Goodyear Service Station Dealer. Ask 
: him to explain their advantages. 
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has them both on” Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Bubber Co. 
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Our Women Folk 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 











More Quilts and How To Make Them 


Collected and described by the Household Editor 


UILTS grow in favor and in interest, 
and there is apparently no eng to 
the old patterns or those recently 

designed. There may be some difficulty in 

deciding between patterns in appliqué 

(patterns put on) and patterns which are 

pieced, but the pattern which 

suits the material to be used is 

usually the best choice. Expert 

quilt makers declare that appliqué 

patterns can be done in less time 

than is required for pieced pat- 

terns, but enthusiasts will follow 

both methods. 

The quilt shown in Fig. 1 is 

very unusual, with its far-spread- 

ing branches and the decorative 

border of festoons and tassels. The 

leaves are made of green printed 

calico, hemmed in place on the 

foundation squares of white mus- 

lin (cotton cloth). The main stem 

is made of a bias strip of the same 

green print, the smaller stems are 

done in outline stitch. The border 

is made of red print, although 

plain chambray could be used for 

both leaves and border. 

A similar but more compact 

pattern for the use of leaves ap- 

pears in Fig. 2, which shows one 

square of a quilt made almost a 

century ago. The foundation 


RTE TNE TR 


PRET pepe RETR Oo RE Ee 


squares of white muslin measure eigh- 
teen inches across; each spray is com- 
posed of six leaves made of green print, 


‘four inches in length when finished, and 


three end leaves of red print measuring 
three and one-quarter inches finished. The 


stem is one-fourth of an inch in width 
and measures seventeen and one-half 
inches from corner to corner. These 
leaves, as well as those in Fig. 1, are simple 
in shape and could be copied frofh the 
leaves of elm, chestnut or hickory: trees. 
In cutting the leaves allow for an edge to 
be turned over, baste this edge down, then 
baste leaves and stems in place and hem 
to the foundation. . The finished squares 
can be joined together or separated by 
bands of the white muslin, making what is 
called a “sash’’—so called, perhaps, be- 
cause the bands resemble a window-sash. 

It is not surprising that our grand- 
mothers liked the Tea-box pattern, Fig. 3, 
for their silk quilts. As each unit required 


one light, one medium and one very dark 
or black diamond, all kinds of silk could 
be used, resulting in rows upon rows of 
well-defined “boxes” and a wealth of 
color. Each piece of silk is basted on a 
diamond-shaped piece of paper measuring 
two inches.along the sides. The 
silk is laid with straight edges par- 
allel with two sides of the paper 
diamond (see diamonds covered 
with striped silk). The silk is 
then turned over the edges of the 
paper, basted down, and the vari- 
ous sections joined by overseaming 
the edges together. 
The interesting pattern shown in 
Fig. 4 is called “‘Rob Peter to Pay 
Paul,” a pattern which leads one 
to suppose that corners cut off the 
white squares were joined to the 
colored squares, and vice versa. 
Cut the corners from all squares, 
light and dark, then add corners 
of the contrasting material. As the 
quilt illustrated was made in crib 
size, the blocks measure but two 
and one-quarter inches, but they 
could be made larger without de- 
tracting from the effect. The 
border consists of white and col- 
ored triangles and is variously 
called “Wild Goose,” “Jacob’s 
Ladder” and “Pine Tree.” 
Continued on page 45 
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Sears, Roebuck: Co's 
New Low 
Prices! 


This new January Sale Catalog is being sent to our 8,000,000 
customers. If you haven’t it, borrow your neighbors’ copy or 
write at once! Don’t miss these wonderful bargains—every one at our new 
low prices. You can make amazing savings by ordering now! Write! 


Greatest January Sale! 


Thousands of Bargains Like These! 


Less than today’s wholesale ee é 
cost. Compare them with any $5 ee | 
shoes and decide for yourself. of P Gk ; 


Men’s 15A014186—Dark Brown 
ther. 
prod IsAoi4is7 ~Black Gun- 
me ther. 
Sale price, per pair... 3-48 
GENUINE GOODYEAR 
WELT SHOE—Latest English last. 
Live rubber heels ; medium weight— 
sole. Sizes 5 to 11; wide widths 
only. Shipping weight 234 Ibs. 
Women’s 15A011234—Dark 
Brown Russia Leather. 
Women’s 15A011235—Black 
Regge caper pen ageaige | 6a 
Sale price, per pair... e j 
GENUINE GOODYEAR 
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Read ial Page! 
Our Famous 
Satisfaction 

Guarantee 
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to state size. Shipping 
weight 134 Ibs. 


Percale 


Desa bee : 
sertiie og a The Yard Tell Your Friends 


yard. Width about ie About This 
36 inches, i) Big Sale! 































































Sold ‘only in 10 gana in 
im 
Price .......... Linens Muslin 
Shipping weight about_2 Ibs. — 
° Notions r ; 
a wonderful value= 6 Pairs for Yawe Farm Implements 
tte te Washing Machines 
cotton advance. 49c iad ii Vader seven Mace 
° ~~ Made of standard quality ging- | Curtains Rugs 
Aluminum Sauce Pans D ham; full roomy feitterne In | And Hundreds of Ons Refcles 
Work ; women’s regular sizes, 34 to 46 beeen: aris 
Ginsn inches bust measure, State bust peso then te fen! we Od- 


dh Gloves: knitted measure wanted. Shipping 
wrists; Shipping weight, Weight 134 Ibs. 
33A03813—6 pairs.._™fIC  31A0396—Blus Plat v9. 5 
3 Rockford Sock 31A0397 = Medium blue 


Et. ja 
* & Pairs 57c 
§ toe Ps U SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO. 


Chicago Philadelphia Dallas Seattle 
(Address city nearest you) 


I Send me January Sales Catalog No. 73F58. 
























knit Name. AS 
é.paire, 
86A01958 — Blue mixed. Dita: "ee 
86A01959—Brown mixed. ! 





| R.F.D. No te I iis nciecinianbiciieantetinaine 


Sears, Roebuck and Co, | sx 


J Street and No. 




















See how soft and smooth and clear the 
skin is. Not a signof roughness; no 
. redness nor chapping. It’s HINDS 
Honey and Almond CREAM—just 

what so many others are using. 
_ You can buy it anywhere. 


Write A. S. HEws, <— 
Pi Poriecd, M cera : 
le or 10¢ 


eg for 
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$s 
MONEY NEEDED. WE PAY FREIGHT. 
SELL "ONLY 12 BOXES OF SOAP, 
each box containing 7 cakes fine Tollet Soa 
i and with every =~ give as premiums to eac 
all of the following articles: a Poun 













_or glass bakingdish and bake in a slow oven 





roma Teamprimg, Pur Shee Gad Pose 

; owder, ‘easpoons, an 

7 age Needles, artistically decora 

j Dinner Set is Yours. Many other equally) 

; Es c é attractive offers h of useful 
jumsor Cash time. 

SPECIAL copa Sr ere PRESENT FREE NLL Coops 

—_ Ngee - — 

; As an inducement ite 10 qt. Dish Pan, 3 - 

i == Pan and 3 qt. Bu a RREE of of Ail eo Cost of work of any kind, NT) 

f . onder presseely. You ioaae no FREE Ag trust you. You have noth- 

i : to PERRY oO. on B 





ts Outfit. Don't delay. 
0. Founded 1897. 
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— Good —$ 9 
Magazines 


Woman’s World, (Monthly)) Our Price 
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5 Good Stories, (Monthly) 

: pa Woman, nes $1 .00 
4 s ? eathly) 

a. The Hossehald Gnceusy) AC 
2 ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 227 
aa Try it in Your Stove 30 Days Fr Free | | A Dollar Bill will do—We take the risk 
Ha Brrnertsavce money. tim labor heath, No fees to ee 

2 make. No ashes, dirt-smoxe, odor, chopping. shove | | Whitlock & Summerhays 
Be work: Makes Four shove bent or pake better, clemner, 25 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
i Sasa ae 
: 4 Sein odes 

| terme =a 

¥ ne a Pine Stist a Seta tn Wr 

AGENTS S24ee eee 
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All three kinds—20c per bottle. At dealers or write us. 
MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO., New York 











OMFORT FOR You. 


Prepaid for twodollars, Finest red rubber water 
bottle. Full 2-qt. size. Fully guaranteed. 
| CAMPBELL, Inc. Box 72, Elmhurst, N. Y. 













































INEAPPLE pudding is made with _ = 
tapioca, thus: Soak one cupful of 
tapioca in two cupfuls of water for one J 
hour, then add one cupful of sugar and one 7 
oe of canned pep is (juice and fruit). ee 
oil until clear and thick and serve very 3 
cold, with thick cream. 


Baked rice requires four tablespoonfuls 
of rice, six tablespoonfuls of sugar, two 
quarts of milk, and one teaspoonful of 
vanilla extract. Place in a pudding pan 


for one and one-half or two hours. When 
cold add one cupful of cooked raisins. 





For a steamed pudding combine one- 
half cupful of sweet milk and one-half cup- 
ful of. New Orleans molasses, with one 
teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda, one 
and one-half cupfuls of flour, a pinch of 
salt, one-half teaspoonful of cinnamon, a 
grating of nutmeg and one cupful of 
raisins. Pour into a buttered pan and i § 
steam for one and one-half hours. Serve ; 
with cream or sauce. 


Steamed rice is a simple dessert made 
thus: Mix one quart of sweet milk, two- 2 
thirds of a cupful of uncooked rice,a pinch © ~% 
of salt. Mix thoroughly, then put into 4 
cups, allowing room for rice to swell. 2 
Steam over boiling water, until the rice is . = 
tender and almost like jelly. When cold, - 
turn out of the cups aad serve with cream 
and sugar, or with a hot sauce. 


Apple pudding is timely. To make, fill 

a two-quart glass baking dish half-full of . 
sliced tart apples and cover with a batter : oo 
made with ‘one tablespoonful of butter, _ 3 
one-half cupful of sugar, one-half cupful of a 
milk, one cupful of flour and one teaspoon- 
ful of baking-powder. Bake in moderate 
oven until brown. Serve with cream and 
sugar. 


Fruit pudding is made with one quart of , fe 
canned berries, cherries or any fruit: pre- om 
ferred. Put the fruit into a two-quart pan, 
and bring to a boil. Make a drop dump- 
ling batter, with two scant cupfuls of q 
flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, 3 
one-half teaspoonful of salt and sufficient 4 
swee® milk to make a batter which will 

drop from a spoon. Drop the batter by 
—— into the boiling fruit. Then put 

the pudding into a hot oven for twenty 
minutes. Serve with cream and sugar. 


Indian pudding, by a New England 
recipe, uires six cupfuls of sweet milk, 
two cupfuls of cornmeal (or Indian meal), 
one cupful of molasses, one teaspoonful o 
salt and one teaspoonful of cinnamon. , 
Heat four cupfuls of the milk in double 
boiler. Stir the, cornmeal smooth in the 
other two cupfuls of cold milk, then add 
to the hot milk. Cook twenty minutes, 
then add the molasses, salt‘and cinnamon. 
Mix, then pour into a buttered crock and 
bake in slow oven for four hours. Serve 
with cream and sugar. 


’ 
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Bice epee pudding requires one table- 
1 of lard, one cupful of New Orleans 
snclinstes and one cupful of boiling water, 
in which dissolve one teaspoonful of bi- 
carbonate of soda. Stir all together, then 
add two cupfuls of flour sifted with one 
teaspoonful each of ginger and cinnamon. 
Beat until it foams into a thin batter, 
then pour into a large square pan, and a 
bake in-a quick oven. Serve warm, with ~ 
whipped cream or a pudding sauce made ~ 
with one cupful of sugar, one and one-half 
nfuls of flour, one tablespoonful of 
butter and one pint of boiling water. 
Flavor with a little grated ane, and 
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Quilts and How To Make Them 


Continued from page 42 


In Fig. 5, page 42, we show the Tumbler 
pattern, whieh es up equally well in 
‘ cotton or wool, e€ —— is simple, con- 
sisting of alternate patches of light and 
dark material, those in the illustration 





Fig. 7 


having been cut four and one-quarter 
inches across the top, and two and one- 
quarter inches across the bottom and four 
and uarter inches in height. The 
patches could be cut smaller if desired. 

The nondescript fi which appears 
on the quilt shown in Fig. 6, page 42, 
must have been added for good measure. 
Both this and the ge | might well have 
been omitted without affecting the beauty 
of the Amaryllis design, which is a 

. The quilt.could be made wit 
squares of plain white between the Amaryl- 
lis squares, which have a triangle of yellow 
print, stems and leaves of print and 
the flowers, each of which is composed of 
three pieces of red print and one of green. 
The pieces forming the flowers are joined, 
then appliquéd to the white foundation. 

A most effective pattern, probably 
what was called Cube Lattice, is shown in 
Fig. 7. This is made of alternate squares 
of plain white and white and colored 
blocks, the squares measuring eight and 
one-half inches when finished. The pieced 

contain fifteen pi each meas- 
uring one and three-quarter inches when 
finis fi . There are twelve dark, nine 
light.and four white pieces in each square, 
the center pieces in each outside row bei 
white. The large white squares have a 
small dark square hemmed down in each 
corner, resulting in the lattice effect. 

“Scotch Squares” will appeal to owners 
of gingham patches. The square illus- 
trated in Fig. 8 shows a combination of 
white muslin, plaid gi and plain 
colored chambray, which is very pleasing, 
and measures twelve inches across when 
finished, A wide sash of white brings out 
this design, making a very effective quilt. 

itor’s Note: Inquiries concerning 
quilt designs must be accompanied by a 
self-addressed and stamped envelope.] 
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Careful 


of your teeth—combat the film 


If you are brushing your teeth in a 
wrong way, learn what this new way 
means, 

Authorities now advise it. Leading 
dentists everywhere are urging its 
daily use. Millions of people employ it. 

Make this ten-day test and let the 
results show you what really clean 
teeth mean. 


That dingy film 


Film is what clouds the teeth’s 
beauty. It causes most tooth troubles. 
Countless teeth discolor and decay 
because the old ways of brushing do 
not effectively fight film. 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. That is what discolors — not 
the teeth. 


Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea, 


Ways to end it 


Dental science has in late years 
found two ways to fight film. It has 
proved them by careful tests. Now 
they are embodied in a new-day 
tooth-paste—called Pepsodent—for 
daily application. 


Dentists here and abroad now ad- 
vise it. It is now bringing a new 
dental era to some 40 races of people. 


Other new effects 


Pepsodent brings three other ef- 
fects, natural and very important. 

It multiplies the salivary flow—Na- 
ture’s great tooth-protecting agent. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits. They 
may otherwise cling and form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva, to neutralize the acids which 
cause tooth decay. 

Thus every use does five ‘things 
which dental authorities now regard 
as essential. P 


You'll quickly see 


A 10-Day tube of Pepsodent is sent 
to.all who ask. That shows the de- 
lightful effects. In a week you-will 
realize that this method means much 
to you and yours. 

Send the coupon for it. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. 

Watch all the effects, then read the 
reasons in our book. That test may 


‘lead to life-long benefits. Cut out the 


coupon now. 





Pepsadén 


10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE ee a agra 
Dept. ‘abash Ta 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to| 
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TALS 


Mrs. Frank Snow surveyed ruefully the 
list before her. She knew it by heart, 
had written.it down a score of times and 
each item seemed to grin and mock her 
as if to say, “get me if you can.” 
Clothes for the children, the insurance 
$12.50, that long-past-due doctor’s 
bill, a new davenport for the living- 
room, that dress she needed so badly, 
shoes for Frank and then there would 
have to be something extra to keep 
the family larder well supplied when 
those visiting relations arnved. She 
added it up again, $198.50 and 

no less would do. 

But how to get this money? She 
thought of working in an office 

for a while or elerking in a store, even 
sewing or howsework would enable 
her to overcome this everlasting need 
of more than Mr. Snow’s slender 
earnings could supply. 

Reluctantly she put aside each idea 
as impractical, for had she not the home 
and the children to look after? If only 
there was something she might do at home, 


piece work sewing, forinstance. But the 
nearest faetery was miles away and then again 
Sev odbatendintlende howe. 


Mrs. Snow was very nearly at her wit’s end until 
one day she chanced vo pick up a magazine and 
there, ge seemed to be the very thing 
she was looking for, the Gearhart Plan of Home 
aanting, She r read "of F nabemeonas could knit a4 
comfort privacy of her 
own ay es waiang os spare | time which every 
housekeeper ~q Or she could devote 
all her timate, as poe pes wishe 
Mrs. Snow .~ pods and found the Gearhart 
Company to be concern with a reputa- 
tion for mane as mye promise and thou- 
sands of sa women home knitters, and men 
om ba rar seized the opportunity Gearhart 
er 
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"| Must Earn °200 
» Quickly 


Said M"? Snow 
SHE DID 


Like many another woman who has felt ‘the urge 
of necessity, Mrs. Snow sent for a Gearhart Stand- 
ard Knitter and the splendid 3-year work contract 
sent with each machine» Soon she was turning 
her spare time into a tidy weekly income. 
She was delighted with the ease and simplicity with 
which she was able to knit the loveliest me and 
still more delighted when the checks from the 
Gearhart Company began to arrive in ever in- 
creasing amounts. The liberal pay dozen 
just for knitting, urged her to greater efforts, as it 
eon to her hardly more than a pleasant 
—— with none ef the back-breaking, 
soul-rending strain of hard domestic labor. 


So YOU Can Succeed 


Can you picture how delighted they were 
when the $200 was earned and the 
bills all paid? Can you picture the 

joy that you, too, would feel after you 
d’accumfllated the wherewithal to uy 
the hundred and one things every woman 
wants, to help tide the family over finan- 
cial troubles or to lay away a nest egg 

for a rainy day? 
Does this hypothetical case of Mrs. Snow mean 
anything to ? Are you in a position where 
it would be desirable to turn your spare time 
into dollars and cents? If so, here is the op- 
portunity for which perhaps you have been 
long awaiting, a occupation so easy and fas- 
cinating that you will regret not coming upcn it before. 
Gearhart has the money and YOU have the spare 
. Is there any reason why you cannot get 
ready to become one of the Gearhart Home Knit- 

ters of Allwear Hosiery? 


Prompt Action Gets the Money 
You aoe cordially invited to write at once to the 
— Nip for free full particulars. They 
Sa. lain the details—how you can 
andard Knitter, free yarn and full 
wee how to knit Allwear iery. You 
will learn of the liberal price they will pay you for 
your industry and all about the generous 3-year 
contract which you may also have. 
Don’t wait, write today. Delay may be d 
ous to your opportunity. Can you or any caer 
woman who is really anxious to earn money. at 
once in the priv acy of her own home afford to wait 
a single day? Write now forthe Free Profit Guide 
k, including samples of knitting and full par- 
ticulars. Address the Gearhart Knitting Machine 
Company, Dept. F J-718, Clearfield, Pa. 














Direct from 


Make this sweater for $2.00 
END for free sample card of 
yarns and get free directions 
for this n wa awed slip-on. 
Peace Dale ¥ Yarns are the fin- 
est all-wool worsted yarns. 
Prices 10 to 40% cheaper than 
any yarns anywhere nearthe 
same quality. Satisfaction 

guaranteed. 
ree Samplos—fend today for 90 free yarn 
rami and free directions for this pan ny 
Mille, Dept, 444,25 MadisorAve.,N. Y. 


Punic Dale Yarns 














po enh ay ange STEEL RANGE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohie 





ARS WONDER MONEY MAKERS 
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— $10 a a Day | 


Chooeiate gat Bootes: 
makes from 5 to 6 pies. Noteoki 
in stores, Tite for territory and sample package today. 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS C0.,6427 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


=. FOMORROW'S 








[DAVID WHITE, Dept 10, 419 E. Wates St, Mawauhee, Wis 
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MENT, a Compound and a f recommended by STEWAIT 
» Dentists, Rooms 1-2-3 Coles Building, El 
een Somme 
Send $1.04 for 
Gnd B06-0 or pay postman $1.00 and postage one 
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Birthday Parties, Surplus Wool, 
and Other Matters 
By Aunt Harriet 


Gigs plan a birthday party for my 
little daughter. The children who 
will attend range from four to seven years 
of age. Betty’s Mother. 


Children of the age mentioned consider 
three things o importance in connection with 
a party—the invitations, the refreshments 
and something to carry home. Statione: 
and department stores can furnish you wi 
pretty invitations for children’s parties, the 
invitations having spaces which are 
filled in with names, dates and addresses. 
Such invitations usually read like this, ““Will 
you come to my party?’ -etc., and have 
pictures of children printed on the paper. 

Play ring games, such as Drop the Hand- 
kerchief and London Bridge. It does not 
matter whether the children know the games 
or not; they enjoy them anyhow. Have an 
animal hunt also, hiding animal crackers or 
pictures of avo cut from magazines. Give 
each child a box or basket and start the 
children hunting for the animals, the child 
finding the most animals to get a prize. A 
toy animal, a pieture-book showing animals, 
or anything having some connection with 
animals will make suitable prizes. 

Serve chicken sandwiches, vanilla ice- 
cream, a birthday cake and cream pep - 
mints. A sponge-cake covered wit 6 
icing would do, and on the cake place a 
candle for each year of the child’s age. Light 
the candles just before the children enter 
the dining-room and allow the candles to 
burn while the children eat their’sandwiches. 
Place the peppermints in paper baskets, 
which the children can carry home. A Jack 
Horner pie containing small and inexpensive 
gifts makes a pretty centerpiece for the table. 


Please suggest ways of using our surplus 
wool. Farmer’s Wife. 


Directions for preparing wool and making 
it into mattresses appear elsewhere in The 
Farm Journal. Comfortables that are de- 
lightfully soft, warm and light in weight, are 
made of the wool, with coveri of sateen, 
China silk, silkaline or quilting challis. Flour 
and stigar sacks can be used for the inter- 
lining. Prepare the wool for this purpose, 
just as it is prepared for mattresses. In cer- 
tain sections of the United States producers 
have sent their wool to mills to be made into 
robes, blankets and suitings. In Marion, 
Va., Mrs. Laura 8S. Copenhaver, Publicity 
Director of the Virginia Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, conceived the idea of converting 
wool into coverlets, such as were woven on 
hand-looms by early settlers. Mrs. Copen- 
haver discovered a mill where coverlets had 
been woven for farmers in exchange for wool. 
The manager of the mill, J. Goodwin, 
agreed to make coverlets on a larger scale, 
so that the raw wool for which there was no 
market can be converted into the coverlets, 
which find,sale at a profit satisfactory to all 
—- Wool has been manufactured in 

similar manner in Connecticut, North 
Dakota, Iowa, North Carolina, and other 
states. 


Can you give us a list of dishes for a 
“Mystery Tea”? 


Choose a menu from the following dishes: 
1, eakes sent by express; 2, a slice of the 
crescent country; 3, related to Noah; 4, a 
woman’s weapon; 5, Boston’s pride; 6, 
elevated felines; 7, contradictions; 8, physi- 
cal exercises; 9, what I do when I cut my 
finger; 10, love’s symbol; 11, hot berry-juice. 
These dishes are found to be 1, codfish 
ag ANY O. D.); 2, turkey; . ham; 4, tongue; . 
beans: 6 , catsup; , sweet pickles; 
: rolls; 9, I seream wee ae 10, dough- 
nuts, or ane cut in rings; 11, coffee. 


Please suggest an an entertainment by = 


we can make money for the treasury 
the y Junior Class. 


Give a book y, charging admission 
both to the Be nog SE to the “library.” 





A Morning Prayer 
Create in me a clean heart, | 
O God; and renew a right 
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_ Tables for the sale of new and second-hand 


books, stationery, birthday and greeti 
eards and for re ents can be plann 
for, all adding to the receipts. 

Ask the guests to come wearing some 
Gevice which suggests the title of a book 
such as A Bow of Orange Ribbon; a card 


‘bearing the legend “3rd month, 16th day, 


12 o’clock noon” (Middlemarch); a map of 
the United States with a line drawn across 
it (From Sea to Sea); a collection of such 
small things as a fountain pen, a mouse-trap, 
a pencil-sharpener, egg-beater, etc., hung on 
a chain (Many Inventions), and others which 
will suggest themselves. Those who come 
thus arrayed should be numbered and you 
can sell numbered cards with pencils attached 
for a small sum, the purchasers recording 
the titles they guess, on the card. Award a 
book as prize to the person guessing the lar- 
gest number of titles. 

Arrange the “library” in one end of the 
hall or in a separate room, using long tables 
on which place numbered ¢ or squares of 
paper.. On these arrange objects which 
illustrate book titles and give each person 
who pays admission to the “library” a card 
having a corresponding list of numbers. You 
can limit the titles to books studied in your 
literature course, but a more general list is 
preferable. When suitable objects are not 
available use pictures of these objects and 
paste them on the cards. A book can be 
presented to the person handing in the largest 
number of correctly guessed titles. The fol- 
lowing list provides ample material - 

The Ring and the Book; The Blue Bird; 
The Man on the Box; The Four Feathers; 
The Brass Bowl; The Mouse Trap; Black 
Rock; The Shuttle; The Lion and the 
Mouse; The Pathfinder (a R. R. Guide); 
Under Two Flags; White Wings; The Man 
with the Hoe; The Black~Bag; The Black 
Arrow; Bundle of Letters. 

The Iron Woman: A rag doll in a recum- 
bent position with a flat iron for the head. 
The Sick-Abed Lady: A doll in bed, a table 
with medicine bottles and spoons nearby. 
The Light That Failed: A candlestick with 
a bit of burned-out candle in the socket. 
Little Men: ‘Small doll figures. All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men: A motly collection of 
figures. Mill on the Floss: A coffee mill on a 
skein of embroidery floss. Among My Books: 
Lowell’s picture with some of his books 
around him. Looking Backward: Picture of 
a child in this position. The Man Who 
Laughs: Picture of a man; laughing. Men 
and Books: Picturés of men and books. The 
Newcombs: New combs with price tags at- 
tached. Over the Teacups: An _ object 
placéd over some teacups. Three Men in a 
Boat: Three figures sitting in a toy boat. 
Lavender and Old Lace: A piece of lavender 
silk and a bit of old lace. Hands Across the 
Sea: An illustration of clasped hands pasted 
across a big letterC. The Celebrity: Photo- 
graph of any well-known person. The Cross- 
ing: Photograph of a R. R. crossing. 
Dwellers on the Threshold: Pictures of 
small dogs or cats on the threshold. Forest 
Lovers: A picture of a couple of lovers in a 
forest.. Gates Ajar: Two gates swung open. 
The Man from the North: A figure dressed 
all in fur. Ivanhoe: Illustration of an eye 
(from an oculist’s advertisement) an illus- 
tration of a moving-van and a toy hoe. 
Sketch Book: A book of sketches. Facing 
the Flag: A figure facing a flag. “Wing and 
Wing: A small boat with the “wing and 
wing’’ rig. 


AUNT HARRIET wishes to give advice, suggestions 
and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in doubt 
or in trouble, but only such answers as will bene- 

. fit the largest number of people will be given 
here. For prompt reply, send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Aunt Harriet, this office, 
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How Long Does it Take You 
to Make a Mince Pie? 


eo If you use None Such Mince Meat ‘you can make a 
juicy, tempting mince. pie in one-tenth the time it 
usually takes. ° 


None Such saves you all the bother of buying, chop- 
ping, mixing, and cooking the eleven choice ingredients 
that go into it. All you do is put on the finishing touches. 
And you have a pie that is more than delicious; it is 
nourishing and readily digested. 


Leading bakers can supply you with None Such 
Pies. Serve None Such Pie at home, or try it.at a 
restaurant. None Sucihas 
been the standard for over 
thirty-five years. g 






















NONE SUCH FRUIT CAKE 


: Most delicious, rich fruit cake can be 
eee made with None Such Mince Meat. 


. ens Cae. Try this recipe: 
© None SUCH 
MINCE MEAI 














None Such Mince Meat comes in two convenient 
forms: in cans, ready for use; in packages, condensed. 














Every Thursday is None Such Mince Pie Day 
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Play by Note 
Piane, Orgen, 
Vielin, Cornet, 
Guitar, Banjo, 
Mandolin, 
Warp. “Celle, 
Trembene, 
Fiute, Clarinet, 

Piecole, Sax- 
ephene, Uke- 
lele. Sight- 
Sin Ha 
walian Steel 
Guitar, Har- 


mony and 
Com pesitices, 
T Banjo, 
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the is U. S. School of Music 
571 Brunswick Bidg., NewYork City 
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ENJOY = stots 


tet, Bath, aor Kitchen 


out sewers, av: 


First cost th: the No cleaning out required. 
Sy a 


and Sanitary 
San at the country. or write for Health Bulle- 
a AB i 


Sfenntotpend in in 27 Factories from 


UNITED CEMENT PRODUCTS co. 

















kb. 
pa contene Basten 
$45 to $100 a Week 
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| Suggestions and Patterns 
for Midwinter 


VERY woman should be interested in 
clothes which suit her particular self, 
and yet there seem to be many who just 
wear clothes to cover and protect the body 
—choosing them, perhaps, because they 
are stylish or because they look well on 
= — else; and sometimes, because 
peda oe to be bargains. It has never 
occu to these women that they may 
make themselves more symmetrical by 
selecting their garments with care. 

“To see oursel’s as ithers see us,” it 
is sometimes necessary to stand in front of 
a long mirror and take a long, critical look, 
for so few of us know just what we really 
look like. Having once seen ourselves at 
full length, we should know that those of 
us who are too broad for our height should 
avoid plaids, large figures, horizontal lines 
and materials having a rough finish. Such 
women look best in one-piece dresses and 
in long coats and should avoid a style of 
dress which cuts the figure in crosswise 
sections. Women who are too tall for 
their width should shun all lengthwise 
lines and, if véry thin, should be careful 
not to choose designs that expose a 
scrawny neck and arms. 

An interesting costume is obtained - 
combining ladies’ blouse No. 3840 wit 
skirt No. 3823. The underskirt, under- 
blouse and sleeves could be made of silk, 
the tunic and overblouse of serge or Georg- 
ette crépe. The dress illustrated was made 
entirely of Canton crépe and embroidered 
in a simple pattern. 

The two attractive blouses show the 
newest styles in sleeves. Blouse No. 3835 
is made of silk and wool crépe with a vest 
of filet lace, the embroidery being done in 
outline pattern, worked with heavy floss. 
Blouse No. 3829 is made of satin, the lower 
part of the sleeves being made of Georg- 
ette crépe. Embroidery in running stitches 
and a flower design furnishes the decora- 
tion. Black satin and Georgette crépe 
with jet-beads would make an attractive 


- combination for this design. 


Misses and small women will like dress 
No. 3812; which was made of navy blue 
plin and trimmed with black braid. 
braid girdle is finished with crocheted 
open A pretty dress could be made 
y using plain wool for the panels, back 
and front, making the rest of the dress of 


wool plaid. 

The negligee shown in No. 3824 can be 
made of , Challis, Japanese crépe, 
voile or dotted Swiss. 

The “junior” style shown in No. 3820 
can be made entirely of one material, or 
in a combination of two. The fulness ma 
be confined to the waist with a belt, a sas 
or a string girdle. 

For younger girls we show a most at- 
tractive dress in No. 3814, combining 
isis and choakel suiting, while dress No. 

815 is made of mixed suiting, and dress 
3830 is made of cashmere. The 
cboctdit on the cashmere dress can be 
omitted if desired. All three of these pat- 
terns could be used for wool, linen and 
cotton materials and would do nicely for 
dresses which are to be worn next summer. 

For very little girls we offer the pocket 
dress in No. 3816, which would delight 








The = Cae Journal Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the 
interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents each 
postpaid; send coin. Send 15 centsin coin for our up- 
to-date 1921 Fall and Winter Catalog, contain- 
ing 550 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s 
patterns, and thirty embroidery stitches. 


Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, 
West Washington Square, Phila. Pa. Adv. 





We Have Prices You've 
Been Waiting For 


(Why look further for low prices? 
“ Kalamazoo-Direct-to-You” 
prices have hit bottom. Our 
savings to you are now the big- 
gest in the history of our busi- 
ness. Prices quoted here show 
but a sample of what we can 
save for you. 


Send for New List of Prices 


oe BN Seethe savings you 
= ae) can make on articles 
m such as furnaces, washing 
= machines, credm separa- 
; } tors, fencing, shoes, paint, 
machines, and a great 

ine of 


farm and home needs. 
= — or easy Way 





Le wel reviite Aue 


Direct to 





| AGENTS: $10 a Day 


| NEW-KANT-KLOG COAL OIL BURN 





Stool Work spare tine or full the. 
Thomas Mfg. Co. B-749' Dayton, Ohie 


Write for sample. 





98 Cents 
Per Hour 
Demonstrating and taking , 
orders. No experience necessa- 
ty. . ® mechanic, made 
$8.00 first ay out, with new > 
ented Moore Automatic, 
Winding Clothes Line 
+ pen approved by 2 
ousekeeping, prev: sdirt, 
knots and OP es indoors or rs tg 
oes ange Bag eR prove it best money maker. 
Sample 
UN IVERSAL, APPLIANCE COMPANY 
se 425 .. Cincinnati, 


MAKE or mother's Lod same = ap 


wash tub int 


WASHING MACHINE 


oe Bars eee So eae a tub full of clothes in § ¢0.20 
and without wear, with the Vac a 
oo Be aeesce ge water pee er necessary. Vacuum — Pe 
and 8 se wre dy bee ge dae 
Easy = 
ag rela mn 
— a 1218 Sunset Ave.. ae 


“AUNT DINAH’S QUILTING BATT” rr at j 


+ pty Facey 2 gta yar ag Women 
clubs and other anelennan maa 
heaeeine Shartz-Newton Woolen Oo., Dept. M., Homer, 
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any childish heart, and the simple model 
ictured in No. 3818, which is ideal for 
ot weather. 

Boys’ suit No. 3827 combines trousers 
and blouse of simple cut and comfortable 
fit. If the inserted pocket is too difficult 
to manage, finish the blouse with a “patch” 
pocket, which is easier to apply and more 
easily ironed. 
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Do You Want to Make $25 (0 $50 
a Week [n Your Own Home 


HERE’S a wonderful few 

way of making money at 
home—a modern, up-to-date 
method that will appeal to every 
woman. How often have you 
felt the desire to be financially 
independent—to have an in- 
come of your own to do with 
as you want? How often have 


you wanted a new dress for some 


special occasion but had to deny 
yourself because of the expense? 

Consider then how satisfac- 
tory it would be for you to 
have a way to make from $25 
to $50 a week in your own home 
—and in addition to have all 
the pretty, stylish clothes you 
want for only the bare cost of. 
the materials. 





School of Modern Dress 


offers you these op rtunities, With- 
out expense or obligation to you it 
invites you to fill in and mail the cou- 
n below for full information of its 
Wonderful Introductory Offer. Learn 
how you can get our Free materials and 
trimmings with which to make six pret- 
ty and serviceable garments. How you 

et also a beautiful Oriental 

Swine Basket filled with sew- 

ing equipment, and 

a 6 RL dress 

and skirt form. 

We believe this 

to be -the most 

wonderful offer 

ever made by any 

School. No wo- 

man should miss 

getting full infor- 

mation about it. 

It’s absolutely free 

and places you un- 

der no obligation. 
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A house-dress 
as neatas it is 
practical 


Dainty, indeed, 
is this envelope 
chemise 


One can’t have 
The six garments ag Fae as Anos 


pictured here are — 
made from the ma- 

terials furnished 

Free by the School. 

Write at once for full 
information how you 

can get this mate- 

rial and also the 

other gifts shown 

below. 


Just the kind of 
pretty blouse you 
love to wear 


You'll enjoy making 
this éhartate collar- 
‘abced set 



































3820. Junior Girls’ Dress. 3 sizes: 12, 14, 16 years, 

3812. Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 3 sizes: 
16, 18, 20 years. 

3840. Ladies’ Blouse. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46 inches bust measure. 

3823. Ladies’ Skirt. 7 sizes: 26, 28, 30, 82, 34, 36, 
88 inches waist measure. 

3824. Ladies’ Negligee. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 


44 inches bust measure. 
3835. Ladies’ Blouse. 7 sizes: 84, 36, 88, 40, 42, 44, 
measure. 
3829. Ladies’ Blouse. 6 sizes: 84, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 





School of Modern Dress, 
Dept. 101, 821 Jefferson Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Without cost or obligation you may send me full information about your Special 
Introductory Offer and how I can make $25 to $50 a week at home. 


46 inches bust 
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Every Farmer 
Needs 


—The Coleman Quick-Lite Lamp } 
because— 


for the home, 


300 Candle Power—more light than ' 


20 old style oil lamps. 


Economical—40 hours service per | 


gallon of fuel used. 


Lights With Ordinary Matches. 
ee nn een eee 


Gleman QuickLi 


iLemps end tantern 
. ong Goiel- Ete tastern for oft 


*’round the farm, because 


Gives Same 300 Candile-Power | 
brilliance 


as the lamp. 
Can’t Blow Out in wildest gaie. 


ee t spill fuel or explode, even § 
if tipped over. ‘ 


Carry it anywhere, 
for any job, b any night 
Leaps 


Lanterns and Lighting Pl t 
The Coleman Lamp Co. 


Wichita St.Paul Dallas Toledo | 
dB ig > 











THE FARM JOURNAL 


Make a Mattress 


of Your Surplus Wool 
By Edgar White 


Yan ged ICAL method Pe utining the 
wool surplus, emplo a family 
living on a farm near ar Shelbyville, Mo., has 
creatéd a great deal of interest in the wool- 
_ ing sections of Northern Missouri. 

sheep raisers have large quantities of 
wool unsold because of the low market for 
the coarser grades, and they have been 
—e if there would ever be a demand 
or it. 

The Kilb family have made for their 
own use some splendid mattresses, and 
have given a process by which any family 
having a surplus of wool can do the same. 
A well-made wool mattress is greatly to.be 
preferred to any other kind because of its 
resiliency and lasting qualities, and those 
who have used, the sort described here, say 
they are wonderful for keeping their shape 
throughout many years of service. 

The Kilb sisters wrote of their wool 
mattresses to a western paper, or ge 
their suggestion as a practeen! solution 
the s ake wool situation and, when 
asked, “Geocribed i in detail their method of 
making the mattresses. This method had 


been handed down in their family since- 


the days of the early German settlers. The 
grandparents of the present generation 
were among the Pennsylvania folk who 
formed the Bethel colony in North Shelby 
county some seventy-five years ago, and 
these early-day people were experts at 
making all sorts of garments and house- 
hold articles from ‘raw material. The 
carding. of wool and its conversion into 
garments was one of the crefts at which 
the energetic women of the colony became 
experts. 

“The process is very simple,” explained 
one of the sisters, “and with the exception 
of cards, which can be made at home, no 
other equipment than the ordinary house- 
hold affords is necessary for the manufac- 
ture of the wool mattress. As the wool 
comes from the sheep it is first washed, 
being put through six waters, four with 
soap and two without soap. Soft water 
should be used, as-hard water does not 
remove the grease and injures the wool, 
and all six waters should be lukewarm or 
slightly warmer, not hot. Opdinary 
laundry soap may. be used in the first four 
waters, just enough to make a good lather. 
In changing from one water to another the 
water is removed by squeezing the wool 
lightly by hand. After it has passed 
through the sixth water, and the water 
has been removed, the wool is spread out 
on papers to dry. A good place for this 
purpose is on the attic floor, or in a room 
over the kitchen. If the wool can be 

laced in the sun it will dry quickly and 
see Tt should be spread in thin layers. 
The addition of a handful of borax and a 
tablespoonful of washing ammonia in each 
tubful of water in which so gu is used (not 
in the two rinse waters) remove the 
sheep odor without injuring the wool. 

When dried, the wool is ready to be hand 
picked, which consists of removing by hand 
the larger particles of foreign material 
mixed with the wool, such as straw, hay, 
grain and large weed-seeds. The next 
step is what is known as “carding,” dis- 
entangling the wool and separating it into 
fibers and removing any foreign substances 
that may have remained after hand pick- 
ing. The carding is done by rubbing and 
rolling the wool between two cards, a 
cleaning and fluffing process. The cards 
used by the Kilb sisters were obtained 
from a ss ger ere ue r 
currycomb, only considera arger, an 
are set with small wire teeth. The handle 
is set at an angle to permit the two toothed 
surfaces to come together during the card- 
ing process. 

ter carding, the wool is ready for the 
press, which at the Kilb home is nothing 
more than an ordinary wooden egg-case, in 









Easy to Play 
Easy fo Pay 


The Saxophoneis the easiest 

of all wind instruments to 
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Famous Buescher-Grand Cornet 





With a Buescher-Grand you own a Cornet similar to 
o= with which the greatest cornetists of America 
have made their reputations. 


You ma onfer on y Buescher Saxo- 
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W at: The Pathfinder is a cheerful illus- 
trated weekly, published at the Nation's cen- 


— for people everywhere; an independent 
home paper that tells the storyof the wont 
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_ which the wool is pressed and blocked. The 


wool is placed in the case in layers sepa- 
rated by cardboard or newspapers, just as 
eggs are placed in the case, and the lid is 
pressed down firmly and clamped. After 
three days in the press the wool is ready 
for the mattress. 

With the ticking made (the ticking is 
simply a slip-cover cut the size of the bed 
with a strip or facing for the sides), the 
easiest method of getting the wool into the 
ticking is to lay it on some thin material, 
such as cheese-cloth, to the thickness de- 
sired and the same size the mattress is to 
be. Cover it over without bunching or 
disturbing the layers of wool, then slip it 
into the ticking. Next, close the sides of 
the cover or ticking, put the strings 
through the mattress, forming the squares 
and causing it to tuft, place bindin 
around the edges to close the sides, an 
the job is completed... The sides may be 
finished with a double thickness of the 


' material which forms the top and bottom, 


stitched to form a two-inch edge which is 
stirffed with wool. This gives the sides of 
the mattress a “body” and a neat appear- 
ance. A factory-made cotton mattress 
gen! be used as a pattern. 

sample mattress made at the Kilb 
home is full-bed size, four inches thick, 
weighs nineteen pounds and required ten 
yards of ticking. The raw wool reduces in 
weight to one-half and for a nineteen- 
pound mattress about forty pounds of 
wool would be required. At present prices 
the necessary materials for such a mattress 
could be purchased for less than $12 and 
the finished product would last indefinitely. 
The quality of this material is superior to 
that of any cotton mattress, as the wool 
always retains its resiliency or buoyancy. 


’ No matter how hard it is used it remains 


as soft and fluffy as when made. The 
sample made by the Misses Kilb is for use 
over a cotton mattress, and for that reason 
has a thickness of only four inches. A 
wool mattress may be made any thickness 
desired, but the thinner model is less 
expensive and with’ another mattress 
underneath, makes a delightfully soft and 
comfortable bed. 





Non-Sagging Carpet Line 
By Chas. H. Willey 


Having occasion to do considerable beating 
of rugs fdr a generous sized house‘and 
ing bothered with the old clothes-line 
sagging, I hit upon the scheme shown in 
the sketch to cure my trouble. I pur- 
chased a length of one-half inch iron pipe 
and two awning coupling edges and 
serewed these on the pipe. I then put the 
pipe up on hooks between two ts and 

ad a non-sagging line on which to beat 
the rugs. 
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If you are wise always keep 
an even temper 











Works of the Western Electric Company; the manufacturing department of the Bell System 















Economical Equipment 


Forty years ago the management of the Bell Telephone 
System organized for a supply of the apparatus which it foresaw 
would be required. in the development of its new industry— 
telephone service. 


The telephone in some countries is the luxury of the rich, 
but in America it is used by practically all the le. i 
universal service is due in large measure to fctdiix engineer- 
ing and manufacture. 


Switchboards with millions of parts, other apparatus of high- 
est eficiency, and all necessarily of complex wad tishiahe design, 
cables and wires and a multitide of technical devices enable 


our country to lead the world in telephone service. 


All this telephone equipment is made in a factory which is 
recognized throughout the world as having the os oduc- 
tion and the highest standards of workmanship and se wna 


This factory, controlled through stock ownership by the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, has been for 
forty years the manufacturing department of the Bell System; 
with the result that the associated companies secure equi 


equipment 
of the highest development, made of the best materials, produced 
in accordance with the requirements of the public, with the 
certainty of moderate costs. 
Economy in the Bell System begins with the manufacture of 
equipment. 


™ BELL System” 
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and lessons sent on free trial. Violin, Tenor 
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her [pov copirighted apotien of tonahing 








AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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THE FARM JOURNAL ' 
® _, Bringing City Conveniences 
to the Country P 
By F. E. Brimmer 





High resale value 


The next step was a bathroom 


UT in Madison county, N. Y., is a 
brother-in-law of mine that I actu- 
ally envy. He started twenty years ago 
deeply in debt, and today he has a model 
dairy farm—and something more. i} 
He has literally brought the city into 
the country—forty miles into the country. 
By that I mean the advantages of the city. 
He has avoided the noise, the rush of feet, 
and the many other things that some who 
_ in the city part of the year learn to 


e . 

The other day I was out on this city- 
farm and F couldn’t see a thing in the line 
of real advantages that was lacking. Of 
course, there was no library on the farm— 
no public library—and there weren’t any 
clanking surface cars and rumbling sub- 
way cars, but all the things were there 
that make a home worth living in. 

Floyd Upham started farming with the 
theory that he would rather. make his 
home and family a happy and contented 
one than to save up money. At every 
turn he tried to give the humans on the 
place a little better place to live in 
the livestock—and not a bad rule either. 

First he put running water in the house. 
There was a spring away off on the hill 
that nobody who had ever owned the farm 
thought was worth piping to the a 
A hot-water tank was connected with t 
water-front of a “kitchen range p ly 

urchased. So my sister and her helper 
Donose Brotners, Detroit ave hot and cold water the year round, 
for in summer gas is used to heat the tank 
when fire is not kept in the range. There | 
is always a bucket filled with water in 
front of every cow, horse, and the other 
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4) it barn, as well as running water in the 
O ) the country (and I want to say that none 


livestock that are confined; and a water 
trough along the highway near the horse- 
ty 
ae milk-house and the perage. 
Yr The next step in bringing the city into 
Mich.,**With My Ottawa. | Saw Any Size Logs. of the Uphams have ever lived in the city) = 
Recommend it To Do More Than You Ciaim? was to put in a bathroom. That was ~ 
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natural after the water-s had been 
worked out. There is a nice white enamel 
bathtub with a shower-system attach- 
ment; a modern lavatory and -toilet, a 
medicine cabinet and the other things that 
go to make a sanitary, handy bathroom. 

A farmer with this kind of a vision can 
— the world right to his door. He can 
reach out and pick any advantage in the 
line of equipment, sani living helps, 
labor-saving utilities, and the other things 
that make life anywhere worth living; and 
he can put them right on the farm just as 
well as a city dweller can have them in his 
home. 

About lighting the home, Upham said 
to me: “I suppose I could have had a 
pee deal bigger bank account than I 

ve, if I had kept my family burning 
dirty oil lamps.” But I wonder if he 
eould. He certainly has nothing to kick 
about on that score, and the lights are 
there. You press a button and they flash 
on.in barns, buildings, and every room and 
hall of the home, including table lamps 
and chandeliers. This lighting-system 
gives the home a brilliancy that, at a dis- 
tance, makes it look like a city home. 
It has never given a minute’s trouble in 
the fifteen years that it has been in use. 

Then there is the matter of heat. Many 
of the farm homes of the country have 
never pushed beyond the stove-heat 3 
Habit makes us cling to the stove er 
than our ancestors hung on to the fireplace 
and the tallow dip. A furnace was one of 
the last advantages of the city that arrived 
in the Upham home. It burns big wood 
chunks and keeps the house warm as 
toast day and night. 

“You can either just exist on the farm 
and die with nothing to show for it; or 
you can live in the country and really have 
a home, a home that helps you through 
every toilsome working hour of the day, 
more than a farmhouse—a real twentieth 
century farm-home with music and eve 
article in the line of furniture that is built 
to make a real home. Handy buffets, 
kitchen cabinets, library tables, and the 
rest were not built alone for the city home, 
not if you want them in the country.” 

This has been the Upham philosophy 
and it has been foll consistently for 
years. There was no sudden transforma- 
tion. It was just plodding the ru road 
toward an ideal. The latest addition to 
make the home cheery has been the fine 
brick fireplace in the Upham city-farm 
home. And what makes an evening more 
cozy than a crackling fireplace? Tell me, 
if a Seg 

farm that I have described has been 
built up from a nothing start. It-would be 
simple enough for the rich man to have the 
luxury of the city in his country villa, but 
this is not the story I am telling. 

‘To begin with, the Upham farm was 
rented several years, and when it was pur- 
chased it was largely done on borrowed 
capital. The place was run down and 
needed all kinds of repairs. It has been a 
long road that has led to the making of 
this place, with a fine dairy herd, model 


modern buildings, including a large two-_ 


ear garage that is finished off upstairs for 
hiret-help uarters, all brought to this 


ron § farm use of enterprise and an 
ideal. 


















The celebrated 
Buppy Boor 


Mileage 


Demand it in your rubber footwear 


VERY point of wear in the “Buddy” Boot “the 
boot with the muscles” is reinforced, while the 
weight of the body of the boot is kept down. 


This is a splendid boot for farm, creamery and gen- 
eral use. The trim shape of the leg makes the boot 
fit better—the extra thick sole and solid heel of live 
rubber add to its durability. 


Be sure to look for the Top Notch cross on the sole 
of boots, rubbers and arctics if you want mileage and 
satisfaction. 


The name of your nearest Top Notch dealer will be 
furnished upon application. It will only cost you a 
postal card. It may save you many dollars. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 


DEPT. K BEACON FALLS, CONN. 
NEW YORK BOSTON : CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY ‘ MINNEAPOLIS . SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE FARM JOURNAL ~ 


_ 


s Lessons of the Land 


The fifth iri the great series of sermons written exclusively for The Farm Journal 
and intended to revitalize the rural church 


“Lela man so account of us as stewards 
of the mysteries of God.” —I Cor.) 4: 1. 


HE JEWS are claiming Palestine, 

which the English army under Gen- 

eral Allenby, with its allies, wrested 
from the Turks in 1917. By the Treaty of 
Versailles, the Jordan valley and the ad- 
Jacent Mediterranean seacoast were con- 
stituted a British “mandatory” and Sir 
Herbert Samuel, an English Baron, a Jew, 
has been installed High Commissioner to 
have charge of the government. The 
Hebrew plea for possession is probably 
based on the oldest contract ever put 
before a court of claims. It reaches back 
4,000 years, to the call of Abraham and 
God's promises to him and his posterity 
that they should obtain from Jehovah an 
inheritance, a land theirs as a trust. 
Should this be granted them it will be one 
of the most marvelous testimonies con- 
cerning divine stewardship in the whole 
scope of history. Certainly, God will not 
deny the promise He has made when 


By Dr. Nathan R. Melhorn 


the use of our resources. We not only can 
pve to every American the environment 

e now has, but today’s luxuries can well 
be tomorrow’s necessities. How our fore- 
fathers would gape in astonishment at the 
present comforts of any industrious person 
within our boundaries. The mysteries of 
power, God’s natural resources, have been 
entrusted to us. 

Charlemagne, in the year 800 A. D., was 
crowned emperor of an immense domain 
in Western Europe, and is titled the Great. 
But the real power behind his throne was a 
small group of men who could read and 
write. Their advice led the king to estab- 
lish schools, and a regard for learning 
arose which the barbarous Saxons, Franks 
and Britons never lost. In the sixteenth 
century it flared up and spread. In 
America it devia into our marvelous 
system of education, which in turn gave 


social forces are the last to ap , they 
are equally capable of application to the 
betterment of us all. 

The writer of this sermon was in early 
manhood a farmer in Ohio, and knows 
something of the pleasures and discoura 
ments of agricultural life. He enjoyed the 
hustling industry of harvest times when 
the crops were good, and he vividly recalls 
some lean years when hail and rain at- 
tacked grain nearly ripened, or wet springs 
delayed planting, or early frosts ruined 
crops laboriously brought within sight of 
the granaries. If any Farm Journal 
reader recalls the prices of farm products 
in the early nineties, he can know the 
depression that can affect the average 
rural family, especially with sons and 
daughters who are at the verge of matur- 
ity. I am told there has been great im- 
provement since then in the art and 
equipment of farm management, but no 
doubt fat and lean years still alternate, 
and “certainly high prices are not always 

the reward of crops reaped with much 





His stewards prove faithful. 

Our mastery of production, which a 
certain writer describes as partnership 
with God, is a marvel to nations less 
advanced than we Americans. Think 
how we can “make the earth serve us.” 
I do not know how many plants the 
Indians could use, but certainly the list 
was small. Now, thanks to travel, ex- 
periment and intelligent understanding 
of the laws of growth, we not only 
make our soil bring forth a multitude 
of products valuable for foods, fabrics, 
utensils, machines and ornaments, but 
we have learned how to combine 





| wathan R. Melhorn is one of the ais) 
| lights of the Lutheran Church. He is 
| editor of The Lutheran, the official 
| organ of the church, and pastor of the 
| Lutheran Church of the Incarnation, 
| of Philadelphia. His contribution -to 
the Farm Journal’s series is a most 
| notable and inspiring one. In February 








| the Farm Journal pulpit will be occu- 
| pied by Rabbi Leon Harrison, of St. 
| Louis, a representative of the most 
| ancient of all religions. 





labor. Obviously, no preacher can tell 
farmers how to run their business. It 
does seem to me, however, that the 
country boy in my day was denied 
some ideas he might have had with 


been more proud of his trusteeship 
and his labor should occasionally have 
been measured in other terms than 
market quotations. 


What Is a Life Worth? 


Ten bushels of wheat may mean only 
$10, but it may also mean the life of 








them, to eliminate faults, adapt them 

to climate, stimulate the soil to pro- 
duce them, double and treble their 
fruitage. A writer on Mexico found 
potatoes and corn in that country and 
wished an Iowa farmer could apply his 
skill in growing them, so as to enable 
Mexico to bless its people, as their land 
would then pour out its bounties. The 
Department of Agriculture in 1920 issued 
a pamphlet reporting the , new plants 
naturalized within our boundaries, the 
“bugs” counteracted, the better processes 
demonstrated, the deserts reclaimed, and 
the stimulation of production accom- 
plished. A barbarian would. have called 
the Secre a God and would have 
erected a shrme at which to worship him. 
We know it is simply our admission into 
the ‘‘mysteries,”” and we have ceased to 
wonder, because we expect the constant 
expansion of our knowledge. 


The Source of Power 


An English scientist remarked that a 
shepherd on Palestine’s hills saw the same 
earth and sky that we behold. It is only 
that we understand it more; its mystery 
has been partially revealed. We think of 
light. as wonderful, but we have come to 
measure and to use forces King David 
never dreamed of. Metal and mineral, 
heat and electricity, chemical attraction 
and repulsion are our slaves. An engineer- 
ing journal rted that the United States- 
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rise to the hunger for reading, to the 
patronage of hooks and periodicals. The 
result is a nation which gives, to any 
citizen who desires it, the possession of the 
thoughts of all the ages and the mental 
acts of the whole world. The consequent 
multiplication of a man’s ability, the en- 
largement of his capacity for usefulness 
(also for abuse of privilege) staggers one’s 
imagination. This wide-spread apprehen- 
sion of ideas is not universal, but is 
limited to = les where the Bible has 
engendered faith in God, or where nations 
so stimulated have carried their civiliza- 
tion to others. We have become stewards 
of the mysteries of living mentality. 


The Opportunities of Today 


Social laws are gradually arising from the 
study of social facts. Plato, more than 
2, years ago, defined man as a social 
being, but for 1,800 years his theory was 
largely a philosophic toy. Now we are 
getting into the maze of relationships to 
which e of varying numbers of 
human beings have opened the doors. 
Machinery has occasioned this develop- 
ment. The past history of factories and 
cities is full of evil and injustice. The 
division of people into city and country 
factions, castes, and the overreaching 0 
the weak by the strong, are not a credit to 
people who have knowledge of the teach- 
ings of God, the guidance of Scripture and 
the inspiration of Christian fellowship. 
But I am sure we will master these group 
mysteries as we have solved others. The 
evils of our times are largely the result of 
the selfishness of the few who exploit the 
many. Surely, we are too wise and too 
appreciative of God’s goodness in admit- 
ting us to his fellowship to degenerate into 
destructive mobs or to enco sullen 
indivi ism. The resources of all the 
earth and_all the ages are in our grasp. If 





a human being for a year. An acre 

of ground under cultivation may be 
counted as yielding so many per cent 
on a valuation of land, labor and equip- 
ment, or it may seen as a_ trust 
from Almighty God, whereby a family 
may be enabled to live, feel, reason, wor- 
ship and serve. We used to be told that 
farmers were sure of an existence; and 
so we were. But as I measure the lives of 
_y parents and older brothers and sisters 
who transformed a hundred acres of 
primeval forest into fields that for forty 
ears have yielded reasonable returns, and 
ve been the bread and meat of hundreds 
of lives, I could have wished we had 
thought more of the idealism of those days. 
Our religion certainly would have con- 
tained more of our Lord’s teaching, had we 
frankly deemed ourselves his servants and 
trustees. The preacher, the teacher, the 
merchant, the banker, the artisan were not 
more (and not less) a part of the expansion 
of individual, national and social life than 
were we. Farmers are often pitied because 
of their isolation, but the ones I knew in- 
timately were themselves somewhat at 
fault. We gave too little honor to the in- 
fluence of our labor, were a bit ashamed of 
calloused brawn and solidly heavy tread: 
We accepted social isolation, and even let 
them classify us as “country folk” in our 
religious life. We should have had Paul’s 
humility, before God, and also his sense of 
self-valuation among men. I believe there 
is danger now of such a solution of the 
so-called rural church problem as will in- 
tensify the separation of city and urban 
folk. There is no distinction of steward- 
— I am sure, and certainly the towns 


lose if they fail to receive their rural 


fellow believers into closest congregational 
connection. Nor can the farmers under- 
stand nor use the stewardship of the new 
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reference to his calling. He might have - 
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Double Your Catch 
With Funsten 
Animal Bait 

A different kind of bait 
is made for each kind of 
animal Always state 
kind wanted. 


$1 Per or 3 Cans 
Can for $2.50 
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Skunk furs are in enormous demand. Ship 
uick to Funsten! Don’t wait to write. 
Get your check by return.mail. We are pay- 
ing big money for Skunk, Mink, Muskrat, 
Fox, Coon, Wolf, Civet Cat—furs of all sorts. 


BUY A FUNSTEN SMOKER 


The First Cost Is the Last When You 
Buy a Funsten Perfect Smoker 


No expensive smoke cartridges Ze. : 
or other costly smoke material mates 
nécessary. Orderone today. @* YE 
Always read ty Ll in- ‘ 

stant use. 1 : 

last a life- Hose Attachment $450 
time. Postage 15c Extra 

T ’s Guid 

FREE Trapper’s Guide 


rg he — Market 
ws. e sen you regu jar arke’ 
eports 


St. Louis, Mo. 


sai $495 
Postage 20c Extra 


Funsten Bros. & Co. 
496 Funsten Bldg. 
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When you tie a FUNSTEN tag on your furs, 
you are sending them direct to the world’s 
largest fur organization. Get the benefit of 
Funsten’s 40 years of fur selling experience. 
Write for special information to Fur Buyers. 


Funsten Pays! in Cash, Not Promises! 


Cut <a This Tag, Paste on 
Cardboard, and Tie 


to Your Bundle 


Write for our ship- 
ing tags if you 
ave none. 
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P ~The Country Boy and Girl “$8 


New and interesting formation for Our Young Folks 








’Round the Big Round Table 


Doing Something Big 


IM said to me the other day, “I wish I could do something 
big.” Said I to Jim, ‘What complaint have you heard most 
frequently?” He instantly replied, ‘‘Mother says the wood box 
is always empty.” I came right back and said, “Jim, your big 
— at the present time is to see that that wood box is kept 
e rh 
Boys and girls, I have read the lives of many men and women 
whom the world called great and I have usually found that they 
always tackled the little things that came along and did them as 
a matter of course. See the point? Sure you do. 
Let’s keep the wood box filled. 


“Lead Me Forward” 


J eats is the remark made by “Mad Anthony’ Wayne when 
wounded, and this inscription is on the beautiful statue of 
Wayne at historic Valley Forge, Pa. 

January is a good month to choose a slogan for the New 
Year, and it seemed to me “Lead me forward’”’ would be a good 
one for our boys and girls. The reason for this is a letter I 
received some time ago from a boy friend. In it he said, .“I’m 
tired of being told what not to do.” 

First of all let me say I understand exactly how that boy 
feels and I sympathize with him. It’s one of the penalties of 
being a boy. Boys—yes, and girls—are so full of energy that, 
unless it is directed in the right channel, it is likely to cause 
trouble. Then we wise (?) men and women say, ‘Oh, those bad 
boys and girls,” and begin to overwork the ‘“Don’ts.” 

Today we are all headed forward. We want to be at the 


head of the procession and hear the music. To get there, some 
one who has been over the rough places must lead us forward 
and tell us “what to do.” We are all children in the Kinder- 

arten of God and need advice. So, my dear boys and girls, 

uring this coming year, keep your ears open to the voices that 
ring true.and that are trying to “lead you forward.” There is 
no such thing as standing still in this good old world of ours. We 
either go forward or backward. To go backward is easy; to go 
forward requires work. And it’s worth it. 

“Lead me forward.” 


January 1, 1922, a Birthday 


¢ te Liberty Bell Bird Club was founded January 1, 1913. It 
is nine years old today. During those nine years an army of 
more than 890,000 men, women and children, from all parts of 
the world, have signed their names to this pledge: ‘I desire to 
become a member of The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectivorous birds, and do 
what I can for the club.” 

The work these bird lovers have done can not be computed. 
I have personal knowledge of hundreds of boys and girls who 
have each put up more than twenty bird-houses. I know one 
member who erected more than 600. Farms have been- made 
bird sanctuaries, the winter birds have been fed and protected 
and thousands of trees and shrubs have been planted to furnish 
the birds with their natural food. Our work is not yet com- 
pleted. Many do not know the birds are our feathered friends. 

Make a canvass now for new members. If each member 
would bring in only one more member, we would have over a 
million and a half. Let’s try it. 


The Hen That Never Lost Her Head 


LL the hens were asleep but one, and she, 
with one leg tucked comfortably under 
er, was thinking of a birthday present for 
her ninety-second grandchild. Should she 
give her the gilt button she had found that 
morning under the step, or the stale chocolate 
she had picked up in the driveway? The 
gilt button would look very fine tied on a 
string around the little chick’s neck, but the 
chocolate would be more nourishing. Yes— 
it had better be the chocolate. Having set- 
tled this important matter, the old hen 
yawned—shut her eyes from the bottom u 
instead of the top down, as we do, and fe 
into a light doze. 
She had just reached the first turn of a 
' lovely dream lane when a sharp tap on the 
window brought her wide-awake. 

“Foxes!"’ thought the poor creature, nearly 
falling from her perch. ‘Too frightened to 
move or cluck she waited—and next instant 
through the broken window-pane there came 

.& comical little head, a humpy back, two 

- erooked little legs, and down without a 
sound dropped an old white-headed gnome. 
His small eyes twinkled and he rubbed his 
hands together gleefully. 

“All is lost!’ gasped the hen, who was not 
unversed in magic, though she had never 
Seen any fairy folk before. In a flash, for 

- the hen had spoken aloud, the little man had 
hopped on her perch and seized her roughly 
by the wing. 

~ “TI have come for a white feather, and a 

_ White feather I will have,” hissed the gnome 
her ear. “If you make one sound and 
- Wake these stupid fowls I will turn you into 
~ 8 duck, and you will spend the rest of your 
life in a puddle—do you hear?” The hen 
trembled in every quill and her eyes opened 
nd shut with terror. The gnome, taking 
for an answer, grasped not one but a 
ndful of her choicest tail feathers and 
them out with one tremendous twist. 
the thought of turning mto a duck kept 
hen from screeching with pain. As it 
she almost toppled to the floor. 


“Very good,” chuckled the gnome, run- 
‘the feathers through his fingers and 





Ruth Dinkel. 





By Ruth Plumly Thompson 


Winners 


The motto of these gi 
the best, better,"’ and 
first prize at the Ohio State Fair in a 
canning demonstration, with a score of 
95. Viola Snyder, the girl in the mid- 
dle, is the captain of the team. At her 
right is Viola Neuman and at her left, 
The club which this 
team represents, has a membership of 
eight, and they won one-third of the 
premiums at their county fair. 
aim is to develop themselves physically, 
mentally, morally ® ; 

The boys’ and girls’ club work is 
today so important that we hope every 
one of our Young Folks will join a club 
if it is possible for them to do so. 


of mind I see, and as one good turn deserves 
another, I will fix matters so that you never 
lose that excellent head.’’ With this he 
squeezed the hen so tightly about the neck 
that she could not have uttered a sound had 
she tried—and next minute he bounded out 


of the window. 

For the rest of the night the hen lay trem- 
bling on the floor of the hen-house, and when 
the farmer opened the door next morning 
and the whole roost wakened, she related in 
a trembling voice her experiences. The 
feathers from her tail were certainly missing; 
but the rooster crowed loudly at her story, 
and said she had probably caught her tail in 
a fence and made up one tale to cover the 
other. Every one laughed at the rooster’s 
little joke and the hen, very much ruffled, 
went off by herself, too provoked and upset 
even to remember her ninety-second grand- 
child’s birthday. 

Then, as if she had not troubles enough, 
along came the farmer’s wife and ping 
the hen prepared to wring her neck. But 
wring as she might, not a bone gave way 
The Lae wife held up the hen in amaze- 
ment and ran for her husband, who imme- 
diately brought an ax. Down thumped the 
ax on the white hen’s neck, but not so much 
as a feather flew off.. While the two stood 
gaping with open mouths, the white hen 
oo up and quietly walked away. The gnome 

ad kept his promise. And ever afterward 
she was known as the white hen who never 
lost her head. All through the world she has 
traveled, telling her strange story, and at 
every hen-house she is given the largest 
grains of corn and the best place on the roost. 
Even the roosters themselves bow when she 

asses, for surely a hen who never loses her 

ead is a curious and marvelous creature 
Now every little chicken knows the story 
and every mother hen bids her children be on 
the lookout for fairy men in search of feathers 
You have probably noticed yourself how 
they run to and fro, always looking for some- 
thing, peeking under rocks and around fences 
and scratching under big trees. Yes, honey 
since then every chicken and hen in the 


world has been looking for a little 
with white whiskers. And no wondetl 
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The Country Boy and Girl }| Motor Troubles Ended | 


New Invention Creates Creates Wonderful Spal 
Doubles Power, Makes Winter Starting - 


“A Makeshift IceBoat” pomae aay WM Eo 
By Captain Richardson Corben, Teal Offs 


Any car owner who is bothered with a motor 
which ang oil, foul spark plugs, wastes gas 
: ‘ carbonizes badly can stop these troubles oy a using 4 
Sgest cicshen of tly wall oth mS : & a Fo Sen bay oa z 
e ‘ ; “ ected b n, ansas Ci otor — 
were finished with Murphy Univernish } : | ¢ am 7 pcvon Se 7.2 
ans : In two minutes a boy can attach Warren Trans- — 
formers. Then you will be amazed to see your q 
car go whizzing up hills on high where you formegly ~ 
had to shift gears. You will also notice a pre 
increase in your mileage and instant starting in 
oeesert weather. Spark 3 
that formerly 
anal and _ cylinders 
that pum oil will be 
clean and dry and fire with full 
power. 
If you want to save 25% to50% 
on fuel and repair bills, be rid of 
riissing cylinders, dirty plugs and 
carbon, have a quick start in cold- 
est weather and pep on hills, write 
and a set of Warren Transformers 
will be sent immediately, with the 
understanding that they do not 
cost you a cent if not entirely 
satisfactory. 
So confident is the Warren Mfg. 
Co., that Warren Transformers 
will more than delight you that 
they offer to send a $4 set for 
only $2. This is a special intro- 


Miss fun on the ice can be had with a | ductory offer, good for only a few 
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‘“ makeshift ice-boat,’’ one that any boy Fem hedl cerad readers should take advantage of it 
andy with tools, and who is the owner of a Send No’ Money with your order—just your 
AY | sled and pair of skates, can readily make. name and address, name of car and number of | 

D a-~cote ( This small ice-boat has its limitations, and | cylinders. Warren Transformers will be — 

he < yoni aay to ——e to prndwrand te immediate ¥ Jhon, they rire. merely, er 
~ the enamel with pedigree uled on the wind), it will not do much, | Postman 92 and postage. se hem ays 

. neither can it develop the flying railroad a ee be ok kage I tee rn A mi be 

When you renew your car at home = ty = the wy Ereemenge , ret for all that, | troubles. This offer is fully guaranteed. 
with Murphy Da-cote, you use a Po e win owing fair, or even on & WARREN MFG. CO. 


wonderful, smooti-owing enamel ff) | $aneent.,the “makeshilt te-boat’ is quite | a4 @ateway Station, Kansas Clty, Mle 


which is the culmination of half a can skim over the ice in a good strong breeze, 7 
sneere ~ making cr sng M] is Susiling enough wed any moped Lowe ~ Masters Plant Setter a 
‘or over fifty years, wherever beau- } o make our “‘makeshift,”’ take a sled— Saves Lab S E. 4 
4: = lower Rend ag is pair of — vg se tor liself F 
and two boards, the first, say, ten feet long 
by eight or ten inches wide, and the other Pays Da Used very 
board six feet long by six inches wide. Then 
we will need a handful of good-sized wire Transplants Tobacco, To- 
poy: = small, strong rope, and a mast matoes, Sweet Potatoes, 4 
and a sa awbe § 

For the mast, any light, stout pole will do, eee gay awberries, 
as it is guyed with the rope to strengthen it. 
For the sail, common drilling will do, or any 
aon strong cloth around the house; in 

sseenpeney mother’s bed sheets can be com- 
mandeered. In making the sail, one known 
as the “leg o’ mutton” style, is best, and as 
the mast will be ten or twelve feet high, and 
some six across the boom, the sail should be : 
made to fit -ccordingly. illustrated literature. 

Now that we have everything, first make MASTERS PLANTER 60,, Dopt.10, Chisago, Ik, 
nee ond oe a eee Soera Sous yd: - 

t Ww. en take the shorter boa 
some nails, and fasten a skate crosswise on SPRAY YOUR FRUIT hee 
its underside, at each extreme outer end; AND MINES 

be the runners, and must be fas- iH ; 
7, pointing ahead (Fig. 2). Fa 
the skates on securely, take rT" y Stahi's Excelsior 
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tiful surfaces have been required— 
on fine pianos, interiors, coaches 
and automobiles—master painters 
have preferred Murphy Varnishes. 

Da-cote is the motor car enamel 
with @ pedigree—Murphy Varnish 
ground with finest pigments. 

The big thing about Da-cote is 
that anyone can use it and get great 
results. 2,000,000 men say it’s easy. 
For Da-cote flows like cream; brush 
marks disappearing after each stroke. 
It dries overnight, leaving a sur- 
face brilliant and hard as glass. 
And it wears! 

Also use Da-cote on farm im- 

lements. A seasonal coat will 
cep them new looking and pro- 
tected from rust for many years. 

Da-cote comes in black and 
white and ten popular colors. Sold 
by most good stores. 
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the short won and nail it crosswise of the ] 
longer board, using four-inch cleats edgewise : ap | he nd 
Home with between the two, and place the 7 | 
h rire Gistance from the (®™\ bow (Fig.1). This 
istance from t w (Fig. 1). This 
Murp y Univernish cross-board must be fastened very 
Remember how your woodwork {fh} firmly to stand the strain. Then 
used to glisten with sweet newness [}¥ WM. STAHL gaa oP 
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that leaves a professional. finish 
wherever applied. Naturally, it se 
colors. Ask any good dealer. 521-A King ete 
Murphy Varnish Company |i *6.2 

take the sled and road ce it at the 

rd 

{ ie sled can be swung to the 

The right or left, for our rudder to 


and how the kitchen smiled when pet Mast, aah et 
won't turn white from soap or water, 
NEWARK CHICAGO [Ii | other end of long (coaster 
Dougall Varnish Co. Limited, Montreal \M4 | steer with. A cleat may be eae a Ask about Free! 
Canadian Asso ciate lat 





ou first laid the linoleum? A few R |- 1O} 4INCHES BELOW UPA 
Kio with Murphy Univernish will {J xg! a rei TTAWA 
bring it all back, for Univernish is [i 
nor will alkali or ammonia affect it. 
N. J. ILL. y oe) and fasten it there with a Learn abs about ar ates power 
found necessary to make iteven | A. B. M. Co., Box 1142, Brightwood, a 


the wonderful “universal” varnish 
13 H-P ENGINE IS NOW ONLY $¢ 
Comes transparent and in six wood 
through the plank, so that 
with the front. Next, in the y ere 
long plank, and directly overthe | California apple Eowin -RnODeS,” CHING. 





























middle of the cross-board, we must bore the 
mast-hole, and step our mast, and then guy 
it taut with the small rope to outer ends of 
cross-board. Then attach the sail, and when 
this is fastened on with good strong twine, 
the ice-boat is ready to use, and we can well 
remark: ‘‘Now for a race!”’ 
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ren Trane fe _|_Fer the Youthful Orator To Recite at School _| 
0 see your 
ouformey | _—‘The Time I Had the Measles 


By Emily H. Glover 


The time I had the measles, 
I thought up things to play— 
It seemed so awful lonesome 
When Tommy kept away! 


I played I was a soldier 
And had to lie in bed, 

My wounds tied up with cool things 
To help my aching head. 


And then I played the bottles 
That stood along the shelf 

Were soldiers in the hospital, 
And sick, just like myself. 


Mamma won't let me touch them, 
And so I had to say 

Each had some “‘catching” sickness, 
And I must keep away. 


Witch Hazel had the jaundice— 
Peroxide had the mumps; 

The Vaseline had measles, 
And looked quite in the dumps! 


The Paregoric’s fever 
Had surely knocked him flat! 
Old Castor Oil had smallpox— 
I kept away from that! 


And so I fought the measles 
Like soldier brave and true! 

It couldn’t daunt my spirit, 
Nor even make me blue! 








Wideawake News 


| E: Washington Clan No. 522, of Slatington, Pa., 
cco, To- | 2 started with seven members and now has 
toes, ¥ forty. We also have some honorary mem- 
: bers. Our meeting-rooms are equipped with 
various kinds of games, rubber quoits, a 
carom board, etc. In October, the Clan held 
a Sauerkraut Supper. It was well attended 
and we made $17. We have purchased a 
small talking-machine. 


Most prac- RalphG. Kern 2@y, R: 1, Slatington, Pa. 
ms } Ege : Pane iy > oe —— it is oh are proud 
hand 4 of your Clan.— Brotherhood Chieftain. 

han yore y n rother ieftain.) 


My chum and I gathered walnuts to sell. 
We hulled one and one-half bushels. The 
peanuts I grew were fine. We played ball 
this summer and the team I was on won 
every game. I had bad luck with my chick- 
ens, but my rabbits are growing nicely. 

Carl Osborn Oy, R.D. 9, Columbia City, Ind. 


I have been raising Flemish Giant rabbits 
this year and find it a profitable business for 
a Wideawake. I have fifty-five at present, 
and can not supply the demand for dressed 
_ fabbits in the city of Springfield. I am paid 

forty cents a pound. 
~ . Over a hundred wrens were raised in the 

s I put up last spring. 
Adna E. Phelps <@ , Box8, Springfield, Iu. 

Wideawakes, clear the weeds from one of 
the fields and make a truck garden. Twenty- 
* five or fifty cents’ worth of seeds will plant 
Blot. J did this and had big success. 

John W. Ziegler, St. Bernard, O. 

















The Wideawakes 
Mottor Plow a Straight Furrow 


Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the write name and 

send to us, your name will be 
|. enrolled and the button and folder will be 


Certificate . ted 
cele OU eat Gat hae. 10 cents. 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member 
}| of The Wideawakes, and promise to play 
|| fair, to lend a helping hand, to believe 

| in farming, and to have a brotherly love 





















Sor farm boys everywhere, | 
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"Wild friends axe beat” 

































RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


“HOOD footwear is scientifically made. 
There is a most complete and exhaustive 
series of working tests required before 
any item can be added to the =HOOB> 
line. These tests narrow down to the 
three =HOOB> major tests, as follows,— 


1G it durable 


Durability, long wear under hard service, 
is the first consideration. The 
Hood Pressure Process was developed 
to meet this requirement — an exclusive 
process which welds all parts of the shoe 
together, fo stay. Materials are selected 
to this end. And the first shoes are tried 
out under actual working conditions, 
over a long period, to prove their merit 
and establish standards of manufacture. 


2 Ss it comfortable 


It is not enough that a shoe or a boot wear well. It must 
be comfortable, as easy on the feet after a long day as 
when first put on. A reinforcement here and there to 
increase wear, may change the “feel” of the shoe. Here 
again ="H@@B> designers are given a thorough checking, 
under working tests. 


3 Will it do the work required 


A shoe may wear well and féel good, and still leave some- 
thing to be desired in exactly meeting your requirements. 
No shoe, boot, rubber, or gaiter enters the Line 
without a special use, and this use together with the-best 
methods of meeting it, is thoroughly examined and test- 
ed by experts in their field before the recommendations 
_ are finally accepted. 
So that before a =4{QQP> shoe leaves the factory, everything that 
is humanly possible has been done to make that shoe the best shoe 
that you can buy. 
Ask any dealer, and send for the Hood Buying Guides. They will 
tell you what you should know about rubber footwear. 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS CoO., INC. 
















































RED BOOT 


The uppers on most Red Boots 
erack very quickly when exposed 


no boot can 










exceptionally free from this 
trouble. Tough tire tread soles, 
durable uppers — long wear, good 






















44" 9 es 







’ Warm, comfortable, easily cleaned, and 
they certainly do wear. A stand-by with 
men who work out of doors in cold or 
stormy weather. 
freedom wear the 
them — do.away with stiff leather con- 
tainers. 
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30 Seconds 


The WITTE E Stump Borer 


Earn $10 to $15 
a Day 


Bie vere for men whe 
in their locality to 


ur valuable stump land into a big, 
and easiest to 


Costs Less s Than 5 Cents a Stump 


Counting ¢0 stamps to acre, you ean cover 2 or 8 sores oGs—pone 


hole through 


suger sha’ 


your fires with blow to 
. 8. are wai 





Use Engine For Other Works iis: 


ma Soames it WET Bice, Can 


sold on LIFE- 


Write for complete descri 





WITTE ENGINE WORKS, bd 
1162 Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, *MO. 
i a PITTSBURGH, 





A ae ais Highgrade 
Power Sprayer 
For the Small Grower 


A thoroughly dependable > for the 
grower with limited Will keep 
our trees clean and healthy, and insure 
ig crops of good fruit. ivers 4% 
lons a minute at 225 lbs. pressure. he 


“BEAN” wae 
has a Complete Rotary Agitator, Built- 
in Pressure Regulator, “Steel Truck 
and other advantages not found in other 
low-priced outfits. Bean quality thru 
and thru. Pays for itself over and over 
again. Sign and send the coupon. 





Bean Spray Pump Co. deg np pcre ein 


Send me your new catalog and tell me 
more about the Bean Simplicity. 


Deere ereee 


Sa ea 





Tne Business for You! 


Make and sell Cri 
fection. Ererynody. oe ee ieen Cant Can't get 
enough. Come again and again for 
a steiny Ria tnsteciels pe plen- 
tiful and chen. 
Profits enormous, 











_137 High Street Springfield, Ohio 








Fordson Owners 


equip your tractor with Neffs 

ety Device, which automatical- 
ly releases the clutch and breaks the 
electric circuit when the tractor raises 
to tip over. Easily attached and after 
10 days if you are not entirely satisfied, 
your money-back. Priced reasonable. 
Write for illustrated circular. 








Neff Mfg. Co., Williamsville, N.Y- 











What Bird Is This ? 


ECOND list of questions in the Contest.’ 
Rules and first Tist i in December Farm > 
ag 
6. My nest is built in a a hole in a tree quite | 
a distance from the ground. I fill the bottom ~ 
of this hole with leaves and sometimes line 
it with feathers. 

My eggs are white, spotted with brown. 7 

My back is blue-gray, with some — =) 
my tail. The top and back of ax ieee 
— My throat, breast and belly are 
white. 

I have a queer little call that sounds like | 
“Hank, hank." 

I stay around your house and orchard all 
winter. 

I eat the worms and worm ee s that I find 
on the trunks of trees. ost always ; 
hunt with my head psoralen : 

My size is six inches. 

My name is . 


7. My nest is made of rootlets and grass 
in a hole in an apple tree, or in a ouse, 4 

My eggs are pale blue 

My color is bright blus on back, wings and 
tail.. I have a reddish brown throat, 
into a white belly. 

My ¢all is a pon warble, ewayete so . 

You may look for me in 3 
states around the first week of Marck 

I eat worms and bugs. 

My size is seven inches. 

My name is : 

8. My nest is made of woven grasses and — 
rushes on or near the ground in swamps. 

My eggs are bluish white with a bit fF 
black near the large end. 

My color is black with scarlet and bulla 
colored spots on the shoulder of each 

My, call is pleasant tohear. It sounds li 
this: “Onk-err-ee.”’ 

You may look for me near ponds and 
swamps about March 1 

I eat grains and we Sa seeds. 

My size is nine and one-half inches. 

My name is 


9. My nest is made of ese and grass in a 
tree or under the eaves of a building. 

My eggs are greenish blue. 

My color is slate-gray on the back, with 
reddish brown underneath. 

My call is ‘‘Cheer up, cheer u » vf 

I come north about the middle of Mart 

I eat worms and bugs, also cherries and 
berries. 

My size is ten inches. 

My name is 


10. My nest is built in a hole in a tree, J 
sometimes us much as sixty feet from the 
ground. 

My eggs are white. 4 

My general color is brown speckled. The” 
top of my head is bluish gray, with a red | 
spot just at the back. I have a black crescent 
across my breast and a touch of black at” 
each side of my long bill. At the sides ot 
my wings and tail are yellow feathers 
show when I fly. I also show a spot of w! 
on my back when flying. 

My song is very quick and loud. it 
sounds something like an old hen 
to cackle, “‘Cuk, cuk, cuk.” 

I come to your vicinity very early in > the 
spring. My food is mostly ants. 4 

My size is thirteen inches. 

My. name is . 

More questions next month. 


Special Notice: The answers to this ¢ 
test must not be sent in until all the que 
tions are published. The contest will 
for five or six months. When the last se 
of questions is published we will make an 
nouncement as to the date the answers até 
to be sent in. +7 

Many letters have been received enclos= 
ing answers to the first set of questions. 
you carefully read the ‘Rules for Contest™ 
in the December Farm Journal, you will s 
it says ‘‘at the end of the contest,” etc. 


Save the Birds <<< ; 
890,828 good folks aoe Signed Sleds 


P : I desire to become a member 
The Liberty Boll Bird Cab, and me 


to study and protect all song and ¢ 

orous birds, wad de what 1 on BG 
Cony She platen. , Sign your name and d 
enclose ten cents, send it to 
name will be enrolled and , pags: 
an nty- guide se: hea a ty 
color Certificate of f Mem desired, 
send twenty-five cents 
Liberty Bell oe oe The Fac 























Health sid i theants 


§ Winter care o. che hands and face 


netimes line - 


@ 





th brown. LITTLE care and a few toilet requisites 
me white on will keep the hands in a presentable con- 
head is — a no : atdrg what your household tasks 
I belly are # may Learn first to protect the hands, 
a E epecially in cold weather. With the aid of 
sounds like — _ a dish-mop and a wire dish-cloth, the hands 
@  oneed be kept in the dish-water only a small 
orchard all — 4 part of the time, while the dishes can be 
washed quite as well and much more quickly 
s that I find — 4 than when a dish-cloth oulyt is used. White 
10st always ™ canvas gloves will affo the protection 
“@ needed when working in Br poultry house or 
| about the fires. Old, loose gloves can_be 
_ worn — sweeping = oe. = - 
r bag drawn over the han ore black- 

sand ee = stove is also a protection. 
sTC-ROUne Careful drying “ the i is of "egg 
_ portance, especia y in cold weather x- 
oat ahading ' posure to the air when the hands are not 
- quite oie causes zee - to cha ap and rough- 
% en, and no amount of care counteract 

tian a7 @ earelessness on this point.. 


farch. 4 While soap and water are good cleansing 
nts, the stains which follow the paring 
pf po tatoes and apples can usually be re- 
ieoved with a piece of lemon or a mixture of 

| cornmeal and vinegar. When grime or 


grasses and ) stains have settled into the skin use a soap 
th a bit of | © paste, which is usually a mixture of soap and 


| powdered pumice stone. In extremely cold 
_weather it is advisable to remove grime by 
t and buff-— 4 " pubbing the hands thoroughly with vaseline; 
ach * | fubasif usingsoap until the vaseline is worked 
t sounds like “@ into all the interstices of the skin, then wipe 
' off with a soft cloth, which can be burned, 


ponds arid @ and wash the hands with warm water and 
“@ soap. 

a 2 a An excellent lotion to be applied to the 

RCReS. - 4 ds combines equal parts of glycerine, 

4 ae of camphor and boiled soft water. 

id grass in a © healing effects of this lotion will be ap- 


ling. @ preciated when applied to the cracks which 
4 sometimes occur on the ends of the fingers. 


back, with @ Another good lotion calls for two parts each 
™@ of boiled, soft water and vinegar, and one 

por “@ part of glycerine. 

e of March. ~ ‘When a glycerine preparation is found to 


cherries and © too drying for the skin, use one of the 
| gteaseless or disappearing creams. A cream 
» of this sort can be rubbed into the skin, leav- 
3 "ing no trace on the surface, so that it can be 
| used during the day, as well as at night be- 
retiring. The cream.is also absorbed into 
‘the roots of the nails, and making them soft 
4 a and pliable, counteracting the. brittleness 
.ckled. The ™ which causes the nails to break. 
with a red © The high winds of winter and early spring 
ack crescent — are hard on the complexion, and wind burn 
of black at” ean be quite as painful as sunburn. Avoid 
the sides of | bathing the face directly after exposure to 
eathers #un or wind, as this increases the depth and 
pot of white  Beverity of the burn and the color and number 
‘Of the freckles. If it is. considered necessary 
i loud. It bathe the face, do so in water as hot as can 
n beginning borne, then apply a lotion. Use a lotion 
also whenever the skin feels harsh or drawn. 
: weather and cold water have an astring- 
t effect upon the skin and a lotion is needed 
to soften it. Lotions made of almond oil are 
Preferable to those containing animal fats, 
they are less likely to make the hair grow. 
air, sleep, plain food and regular 
8 are necessary in order to overcome 
s of the nose. All spicy food and 
ating beverages, including tea and 
p, are forbidden. The clothing should 
comfortably loose in order that there should 
no interference with the circulation. 
» massage around the nose may help in 
1estions. z P cases. At night, bathe the nose in hot 
; er, applying the water with a turkish 
h-cloth for several minutes. Then apply 
of zinc ointment which is to be wiped 
the next*morning. During the day apply 
tion made as follows: boracic acid, one 
fam; distilled witch hazel, two ounces; rose 
: oe. two ounces. Before going out in the 
gned this. | ‘sold and vo appl —_ the nose with an stsnond 
fi mion or apply a disappearing or greaseless 
team. A corrective medicine Boo also 
a and for this purpose yeast might be 





le in a tree, | 
et from the ™ 
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ut. the services of a physician should 


Address all letters pertaini 
ems and the care al ang Bi omg 


h and Beauty eritor, The Farm Jour- 
Washington are, Philadelphia, Pa. 












and addressed envelope for reply. 


improvement does not follow this - 


y, with pen and ink, and ‘enclose - 
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ALL-RUBBER ARCTICS 
$438 HALF PRICE | 





on Arrival 
Order No.FJ 179 Sizes 7 to 12 


All First Quality—Brand New Arctics 


We have a limited quantity of first quality, all-rubber, 4- 
buckle arctics worth $4.00 to $5.00 per pair which we are of- 
fering at’ $1.88 while they last. They are all top quality; 
every pair guaranteed perfect condition. You need not send 
a@ penny with your order—just pay the postman $1.88 plus 

postage when they arrive. Then* examine them, and if you 
don’t feel they are worth double the money, return them and 
we will gladly refund every cent. . 


HIP BOOTS, $2.98 


Men’s first quality hip boots at $2.98 plus 
postage. Sizes 7 to 12. Order No. FJ 173. 
Send for our catalog, 


GORDON BATES SHOE CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








Send No Money f 











— was $150. Now only $100 
il yea accept immediately). This : 
c— offer—your hoot de pa 
CT NOW you will receive ri 
famous Rahe Auto and Tractor 
Course (better now than ever be- Parcel Post 
fore)for a price which SAVES YOU Ten Cents 
$50. This $50 will more than pay Extra 
your railroad fare to my nearest 
school—leaves Sow 4 money to apply 
on room and board. 


days free 


The Rahe-Way is Sareutnes. 
We must be satisfied we 


3 BIG SCHOOLS 
—No Crowding 


Plenty of room for all. Schools at 7 
Kansas City on Senet. en es 








BARGAIN CATALOG 


FREE—A postal brings one FREE 


U S ARMY*i" — 


2 


This shoe is one of the most extraordinary val 
we have ever ge Made by the tempons te 
Co. of solid oi 


In ordering give si 


12 






















FREE TO YOU. Come or write TODAY! 
HENRY J. RAHE, Dept. 2222 














to Earn Money!! 


Selling Army Oilskin Slick- 
ers (rain-coats.) Earn money 
selling these to your neigh- 
bors. Send us. $1.75 cash 
or money order for sample 
coat and ask about our 
Agency Contract. 


Keystone Canvas Goods 
Company 
1012-18 Filbert Street 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 














for particulars. 





A NEW OIL LAMP FREE 


Burns 94% Air 
The inventor of a wonderful new oil lamp 
that burns 94% air and beats gas or electricity, is 
offering to give ome free to the first user in each 
ones who will 
Agents wanted. 
N. P. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, Hil. 


help introduce it. Write him 
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Free the Tabs Ptodmets Pesk 14, 





Endicott- 
ed all leather construc- |. 
tion. Double thick soles and heels. -_ toe, and fall 
bellows tongue. 


Note These Bargains 


U S Navy Underwear W317, Gamer, bears 


Winter issue ours les aha wool. 
Double breast and bac! 
Parcel Post Ten Suien Extra. 


Officers’ Wool Nap Blankets 
sett downy Sees thick biguket. @ 
66x84 in gray and white with colored 385 
borders, racemes 
Parcel Post Ten Cents Extra. 


Globe Sales Co. 


Army and Navy Goods 
202 S. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


- Farmer Boys, Chance 
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Because she is not Maybe it is not ber 
hen is an factory. She takes raw material 








Oldest, Largest and Best 
yore’ 25 cts. 
a Ve. the 2 YEARS $2 5 Yrs. $2 
pages per issue — are high age 


how to coh, Bouse end, bs breed; how to Secure 
pec sitar pour saccentul 





America’s Foremost 


Poultry Journal 
5 FRTk 25 cts. 











& yeer 3-00 S years $2.00 
ee POULTRY IT. anen” ane. 

















Money in Poultcy Sek ne tants 
and Squabs ety Poets 


prise winners. oe ieee 


nang vriet."Bue rea Sree fel bow, 
No One Wants His : 
Subscription to Stop 


If yours has expired or is about to run 





it Sentine ae and The Farm Journal 


tester ones «oye sags of, 


YoU might miss the next big number 





THE FARM JOURNAL 
The Winning of: Winona 


Continued from page 8 


girls as $a! drew breath, whose eyes” had 
never befo ged on men sunk below pe 
level a the rute, On. the upt 

the dice as they came from the. hand o Ae 
man who.clutched them trembled ‘life and 
‘honor. A~fewmore’ minutes and-the die 
would-be cast. 

The ‘white 8 ge must have given acgrs 
thought to this as his hands fumbied the 
blocks.. An evil Sect broke over his face, 
“Give me luck,” he said and threw the dice. 

For the first time Red Fox betrayed him- 
self, ‘‘Six,”’ he cried passionately, 

“And five,” quickly followed the ‘‘breed.” 
the gi “368 man stood erect and glanced at 

e 5 

win,” he shouted, “I win! Indian and 
breed fight it out; I-win! I win! I win!’ 

He laughed to, Overcome with 
terror.for the first time, Winona sank down 
on the ewe covering her face with her 
hands. . I could —z it no longer. . 

“You fiends,” Icried, tugging viciously at 
every bend. - ‘You fiends. Loose me and 
I'l ¢-you all at once. ‘Qh, -you black- 
souled demons, you—”’ 

Though I had. shouted. until. the. cabin 
echoed the cry, the men at the table paid no 
heed to me, the fever of the game in their 
blood. The next cast was to settle the mat- 
ter. The man in whose t my fingers 
had sunk deep had the advantage. - His casts 
totaled seventeen points; next came the 
“breed"’ with fifteen; last the Indian with 
fourteen. But another round remained. 

Again the ‘‘breed” cast first. Fate had 
favored him twiee, alone of the three he had 
neither time been out of the running. --The 
dice rolled’ from his hands and even -before 
the score could be announced we three who 
waited in suspénse knew the cast had been 

.- First choice he might not: have; but 
odd man he could never be. Intuition told 
us that as the ‘‘breed’’ raised his head from 
- table and, loughing like a crazy person, 

outed: ‘Pair of fours pair of fours, 

The white man snatched the blocks from 
the-Indian’s hands: ‘We'll figure up Be 
whispered hoarsely. “We'll figure up. 

With a pieeeof charred wood from Pe fire 
he-reckoned the score on the surface of the 
table. It was slow, laborious work. 

’ “Pour, three, six, two, four, four,” he 
muttered slowly, forming the Sees with 
difficulty. He leaned back and eyed his 
handiwork poate “Mistake some- 
where,” he declared, but the score tallied 
right. Thereupon all three set to totaling on 


their fingers. The “breed” was the first to | 


reckon right, although it was not until after 
three differing ventures that the white man 
finally agreed. Drawing a heavy line under- 
neath the half-breed’s score he marked the 
total twenty-three. 
~*‘Cast,” he ordered hoarsely and handed 
the dice to the Indian. 
In marked contrast to the excitement dis- 
Eis mo by the others, having recovered from 
is momentary betrayal of emotion, Red Fox 
e blocks together a half-dozen times, 
poe! obra. _ his hand and dropped 
them on the 
' “Three and five,’ ’ cried white man and 
half-breed. together. Red Fox drew back, 


‘|: whatever emotion he felt. was not to be read 


on his face. 

The white man chose to prol the sus- 
pense. He returned the dice to his pockets 
and examined both totaled scores carefully, 
sati himself no mistake had been made. 

“Red Ox, twenty-two,” he figured out 
loud. “You,” again the contemptuous ance 
toward the half-breed, ‘ ‘you, twenty-t 
He ran over his own casts. ‘Three, three, 
six, five. Seventeen all told. Five to catch 
up with Red Fox, four and one, three and 
two,—six to beat him. Six to catch up; seven 
to beat—’’ Then with a sudden producing of 
the dice and a frenzied movement of 
rns as A yt hovered over the board, ‘‘Here 
goes; luc 

Like. ——. beasts upon wild meat the 
three men pounced on the dice before they 
had fairly apttled i in pen 

“Give me luck,” the white man 
again, covering one block with a burly hand 

as he looked upon the other. 

* OT wo, only two,” shouted the “breed” 
with trembling voice, seeking to force the 
white man’s hand from the other dice. “Four 
ahead yet, four vow a Uncover.” 

“Not-till I’m . e the white man. 
“Four to ih Red Fo th you sow % muck to 
even up with Fox?” He at the 
score. “Three for him. A omperg a four 
means victory soe me. Give me tock, I say.” 
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LONG MFG. CO., Dept. 101, Cherryvale, Kas. 
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WANTED! / Festi 

$135.t0 $190 Month =’ eaten! 

Hundreds- o S85 

Needed — f giajs fertotics 


800 a year.) 


MEN—BOYS 
OVER 17 








and make to your order from our 
Cottle, Horse: and all kinds of 

and Furs, Men's Fur Coats, Robes. 

. Goat and nd For Mittens, Ladies’ nd 


and Re 
modeling ae test stvlee, f can oe us your 
Gia noi iiccned tox alle. 


¢ Robes 
are the oldest Galloway tanners: 84 
continuous business tae bem le 
Orton Bnd cake Ws sb i shin your hides Coisiow. 
Hillsdale Robe & Todmbie Co. 


Hillsdale, Michigan | 


PATENTS 


PRombtnese assune> Gest RESULTS 


Send drawi odel for tion 
and repert up to ol fee sage 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
624 F Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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GOOD MEN IN HELL 
by Frank S.C. Wicks 


Address: M. MATTHEWS, Room 3 D, > 
Mass. 





Write for Free Guide 001 
and Record of _ 


ATENTS. ets 


pty for 


VICTOR J. EVANS & C0,, wath = 


Wanted! ter mma 


influence foi 
a few minutes—just pag, St enough 
to take the subscription. blank 
closed—to ood your best friend: 
neighbor why it pays to take T 
Faun § Journal, and a least 50 ce 
year trial prose’ 


for subscri 
youdont i It will help like e' 

















Winona was a-tiptoe_behind the man as 
the hand slowly raised. I screamed loudly. 
Not one of the four paid the slightest atten- 
tion. Madly I rolled over and over, clutching 
at the rough logs of the cabin wall, trying to 
draw myself erect. Hypnotized by whatever 
face the dice had turned up the four still 
stared at it. Tied as I was, it was impossible 
for me to gain an erect ture, but I suc- 
ceeded in reaching the table around which the 
four stood, the thongs, slightly loosened by 
my exertions, permitting me to raise myself 

- on my knees until my face came in line with 
= the table. 

; Another instant and I would have known 
© the fate of the girls, but even as my straining 
aa re sought to discern the spots on the dice, 
| the door of the cabin was burst violently 

open and Walsh and the Hawk confronted us. 
So suddenly was their entrance effected we 
stood in our tracks, our faces expressing the 
various emotions aroused by the upturned 
dice rather than surprise at the unexpected 
appearance. é 
But one word broke from the lips of the 
_ newcomers as they rushed into the room, the 
* Hawk drawing his sword, Walsh taking in 
- the situation at-a glance and springing on the 
' * man nearest, the half-breed. Yi, 
Startled. from her seat by the cry of her 


: 4 
= y 

> name by father and lover, Wanda rushed 

_ . forward with outstretched arms. She would ou r est uy 











have thrown herself on her father’s breast, 


oe the ewe Renee he was —— the ter- e t 
rible contest with the elements as he strug- 
led through the storm, put her away from ] W k Sh t 
fic while he turned resolutely on the man n or ir Ss 7 
= Orie! of te ae had menaced the Men! Here’s the best work shirt value in the market. 
i” oe pine eet as speak, Walsh fetched Big Yank is roomy all over — across the shoulders, in 
4 “ 1% yi } : the armholes, sleeves —- everywhere. [Extra stro’ 
the “‘breed,’’ with whom he had grappled in e es, 2S <= everyw ° strong 
deadly struggle, a stinging blow on the side fabrics and double stitching for extra wear. Two deep 
= = Rene, Seotaroe him — on the floor. pockets. Made for the man who wants satisfaction. 
© shoo: aes 20080. OF We mans con Call “ Big Yank” by name when you ask your dealer 
vul lutch and turned to see how the ae j gga 
battle raged elsewhere. a eee for it. If you can’t get it, write us. 
ut no battle raged. sudden Dn 
= oun a that not one of RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
the three men time or opportunity ; 
~ Bang po big oe -_ nade fey ced 212 W EST MONROE S TREET 
iced. fore the winner, whoever he mi 
be, could have chosen, the breed lay uncon- CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ° 
scious on the floor and Red Fox was held, 
like one entranced, by the piercing glance of 
the old chief. 

' The white man, disreputable blackguard 
and poltroon that he was, waited to see no 
more. The odds had become too great, 
though but one weapon was drawn against 
him and that a Bhat the hands of an old 
man. He bolted for the open door and 
before Walsh could hinder him was lost in 
the raging storm. : 

|, The passage between the Hawk and Red O14 Style Pliers 
q ’ Fox was short and decisive. Neither spoke a They Grip) (They Slip) 


word for fully a minute, the Fox quailing TS are 
N° square. Bernard Pliers 
Before the stare of the outraged father and | havesquare jaws—meet exactly 


ef. - ‘ ;: . : 
“The Hawk coward, he fight no more, Red like a vise, Can’t slip and bruise your 
Fox great warrior,” had bragged Red Fox knuckles like old-style pliers. Bull- 
_ not long before, but now there was no desire dog grip and a quick, clean, sure cut. 
| to invite comparisons. The Hawk was old, Talk to the hardware man about 
the Fox barely turned the first half of the Bernards, Made in seven sizes. 
' course, but it was no question of physical : ' : ’ 
wess.. The Hawk had a half-century of Send for illustrated Plier Booklet F 


ership behind him. He was a born i 1O im | | 
tain of men. Red Fox was an arrant %,, BERNARD 

y, domineering when danger was distant, P| g | P L i ER Ss 
ready 9 take 4 page the bes ge it any a”. Wei Gunteandeanee ke 
near. e sought for one brief moment to entaaies - . : - 

' feturn the Hawk’s gaze, but his eyes fell tO et ae ater Se | ASTER SR ERR cece 


- quickly, his body trembled. He was beaten. < 
'. Cringing before his avenging chief, the 13 H-P ENGINE IS NOW ONLY 
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spurn 
froveled. ‘Go,’ he said commandingly. me a 

e Hawk has no weapon base enough to SG . bows 7“ 

your worthless life with. “Go back to — 521-A King 

wife who sits and weeps for the cowardly 

4 Go, and never let mé see your face 


wii i BY ONE t's KING OF THE W 
raring slong {he Hoos oF bisa erent | ior, df Re cece Me aware 
- a or, p 4 price and latest improvements. irst order gets agency. 
nd in another instant was gone after his | Foiding Sawing Machine Co., 161 West Harrison St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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arms. -He was not noticed for a 
ute, the Hawk sommmns croc tee ughter poey “cr Bo Years, from,our 1 Bn: eo Wie for Tyree—inner armor for 
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: her hair 7'Price List Free. tires. Positively prevent 
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The Figure-Four Deadfall 
By F. E. Brimmer 


ares trapping furbearers steel tape will 
be more generally used than will home- 
made devices. However, there are a few 
ood home-made traps that you should 
now how to make, because they are better 
for certain purposes than the best steel 
traps. You may find ithard to get all the 
steel traps for the’ many sets’ that you 
could make, hence by placing out a few 
good home-made sets you have a better 
chance of getting your share of the furs. 
An improyised trap in which I have 
caught many furbearers is the figure-four 
deadfall. There are many ways of making 
this trap and I have tried them all, because 
when I began trapping I had out as many 
as fifty of these at one time. Not a single 
steel trap was on my line, because I could 
not get any. The type of figure-four dead- 
fall that I have sketched’ and will describe 
* " is one that will work well under all condi- 




















~~" Read what J. tions, and will not balk with small animals, | 

Walker, Tenn, says: A toe as will many other kinds of the same trap. 
r fence and find it Just how this trap looks when properly 
Gates Dot only the best waloe calle set’is shown by the upper sketch in the 
drawing. It is placed under a leaning 
stone and supports the stone until some 
furbearer takes the bait. The sudden fall 
promptly crushes him, This set is best for 
skunks, because it kills them _ before 
they can throw much ‘scent, if any. 
I have caught minks, raccoons afid musk- 
rats in these deadfalls. This‘set- makes a y, z w3"." 
dandy for muskrats, and a dozen good |- —ajyae=eee at Pt, 

dead ails oot on level ee poe BKK Ah Fecha Ree Dy 
will get. you almost as many pelts.as wi so”? otal Shing’ Orem 2 a 
the same number of steel sets in the water. gated, Standing” Seam, p 4 Galvanived theot- ‘g 
For minks, this trap will have to be set in'| 9 S'Roceiettem Hecn + 4 
the bed of the creek where the water is Ie OE p 
two inches deep. I have used a live fish Edwards - Reo” Metal Sh 4 
tied to the triggér as bait for this purpose cost less ; outlast three ordinary roofs. No 4 
with great success. There are remarkable | §% "sir#- Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning : 

possibilities with the deadfall set. 

The sketches A, B, C show the details of 
malting this figure-four deadfall properly. 
I use soft. pine for the parts, because it 
whittTes easily and quickly. I usesticks an 
inch thick by two inches wide. The part 
A, is the standard and should be nine | J owest prices on Ready-Made 
inches high, with the top coming to a nar- Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
row edge, as shown in the side view of this ee ee ewine cee, Samples : 
part at A. Four inches from the base |; THe EDWARDS MFG. Co., ater 
of the standard a notch is sawed in straight 101-151 Pike St., Cincionatl, 0. TAGs 
and then whittled out as shown. .The 


oe part to es dae: flip cr, as at - LET US TAN 
is 1s seven inches long and has a note 
That’é what Ed. Davis, an Iowa wood | cut two inches from its upper end, as the 4 


he did with a WITTE 6 H-P. Saw- sketches show. ‘ 
Rig. eres Soten, 40 [nna ae pote, word . 
8 hoursand 20 minutes witha 6H-P. Hundreds The notch of flipper catches over. top es 


with hair or fur on, and make them 
into coats( for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when 60 ordered, or we 
can make your hides into 
Harness Leather, making it into work 
harness when so ordered; or make 
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drawing of the trap when set. The other 
part is the trigger, C. This is a stick an inch 
square at the big end, that comes to a point 
at the other. It should be seventeen inches 
long for ordinary purposes, but you may cut 
its length to suit the size of the stone used in 
making the deadfall. Near the large end of 
this trigger a notch that is three inches long 
- when whittled out is used to hold the flipper 
fe in b pay until some furbearer pulls the bait 
' and releases it, thus springing the trap. 
When the parts are whittled out as de- 
scribed, you are ready to make the set. Use 
© for the deadfall a stone that is two feet 
> square and from two to four-inches thick. 
' Generally you will not be able to get just the 
’ ideal stone, but select the best you can find. 
- No matter what the shape, so long as it is 
.  flat—at least, reasonably flat on the under- 
* side—where the stone will fall on the ground. 
Raise the stone a foot off the ground, and 
while holding it with your left knee place the 
parts of the trap under, using both hands to 
adjust the trap. Stones rhay be placed lean- 
ing against the side of the trap so that fur- 
bearers will enter the front. I have often 
placed a piece of log or some heavy rocks on 
the top of the trap to give added weight 
when the deadfall stone is not heavy enough. 


Build Permanent Fences 


, UILD good fences and get many more years of effec- 

tive service. The investment in fence repays its cost 

many times in protection to crops and live stock, saving 
harvest wastes and affording scientific crop rotation, 


“Pittsburgh Perfect” 


Farm Fencing 


is economical, durable and effective. It is made 
complete in our own m steel mills. The wire 
is drawn to exact full gauges from a special quality 
of open-hearth steel. It is then scientifically treated, 
and galvanized with a heavy uniform coating of 
spelter by the most improved process known to the 
industry. The perfected electrically welded joints do 
away with all cumbersome wraps and ties. “Pitts- 





Get This 


Book 
Contains farm- 
ers’ account pages, 
crop, livestock and 
insurance records, 
inventory, memo- 
randum,calendars, 








The deadfall set for skunks may be baited 
with a piece of meat or body of a red squirrel. 
For raccoons, use a chicken’s head. For 
minks, tie a live minnow to the trigger and 
set the trap in shallow water instead of on 
shore. For rabbits, bait the trigger with a 
sweet apple; the same bait is a good one for 
muskrats. I once caught an opossum in a 


 deadfall that 1 had set for skunks. 


~ A Good Game Trap 


* 


a 





Set the trap over a barrel that is partly filled 
with Water. Fasten the falling doors so that 
they will not fall. This will allow the game to 
run through and around the trap for several 
nights. - Then pull out the nail that holds the 
doors and you will catch every animal that 
has visited the trap. 

Two boards ten inches wide and two feet 


' long are used for the sides; one board two 


feet long and one foot wide for the top; two 
boards ten inches wide and one foot and six 
inches long for the bottom, or falling doors. 
Outer ends of the swinging boards should be 
a trifle heavier than inner ends, so they will 
right themselves after trap is thrown. 

he description by letter is as follows: A, 
the bait; BB, on the dotted lines, the position 
of the falling doors when the game enters the 


' lower part of the trap; CC, the entrance to 


| the nails that hold the falli 


i. 


yaa 


ia 


or tin. 
_ 8 small wire and should han: 


the trap; DD, the nails that serve as pivots 
for the falling doors; EE, nail holes in ‘which 
doors are set 
while the game is getting used-to the trap. 
The bottom part of the trap—that which 


' retains the trapped game—should be made of 
~ hardwood or should be 


lined with roofing-iron 
The bait should be suspended by 
within two or 


_ three inches of the floor, or falling doors. 


If the trap is neatly made and fitted out 


' 80 that all parts work well, there is not the 
* least possible doubt as to the game it will 
_ capture, such as rabbits, squirrels, epossums, 
_ fYaccoons, muskrats—in fact, all animals that 


will eat prepared bait. 


QU 





_ Freddie: ‘What's the matter, can’t 
you skate?” Eddie: (trying for the 

_ first time) : “I don’t know yet, I can’t 
stand up long enough to find out” 





fencing charts, 


guaranteed. Write for catalogue No. 
216, sent free. 


New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, 
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burgh Perfect” is all fence, and every rod is 


Pittsburgh Steel Compary 


704 Union Arcade Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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fees Direct Factory 
| Gem | Price Saves You $50. 


i] \/Greatest of All Log Saw Offers 


Both outfits, complete, for price of Log Saw alone. 
Saw logs or cut down Make Money. Big demand for wood. 
Every man can own a WITTE Latest Model Combined Log and Tree Saw on this 
offer. Newest ts—Better built. An Engine You Can Depend On, 
Has two fly-wheels fors running of saw blade at full capacity. Use engine 
for belt work without remoying saw gears ortakingrig apart, Does not 

expert to operate Engine or Saw_ Lifetime Guarantee ones d 

say—" Beats ang other=-" Runs ine!” Every WITTE rig complete, ready 
hans! n r”?—**Runs ” 

operate. Immediate Shipment. Write quick on this offer —ED. H. Witte, 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 3222 fokien‘irs-uansseciy 
'» 1622 Empire Bi isburgh, Pa. 
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KC. 
$35 Tree Saw 
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From Pittsburgh $106.50 
Cash or Easy Term: y 
eee ! 
Catalog Toda: ee 
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teries, Write for free 


pho ng ictal For Lawns, acess akg 
Catalog and Special 
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Prices. 


Kokomo Fence Mfg. Co. Dept.409 Kokomo, Ind. 
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THE FARM JCURNAL 


Shelter, Shade and Decoraliont 


Unsightly places made beautiful, shade in summer, shelter 
for home and orchard from the icy northern winds, fruits in 
Summer and for Winter, refreshing drinks from fruit and berry juices. 
As an investment a small amount spent wisely in ornamentals will add 
hundreds of dollars to the value of the average home property. There are 
years of enjoyment and many dollars for you in 


Green's Trees, Plants and Vines 


Green’s Trees are of the highest quality— 
straight, smooth, well formed, and true to name. 
Standard tested varieties. Northern grown, they 
will thrive and produce. They are inspected. 
They have perfect root system. Apple, Pear, 
Plum, Peach, Cherry, Nut and Shade Trees, 
Currants, Gooseberries, Blackberries, Rasp- 
berries, Strawberries, Grapevines, and Shrubs,— 
everything for garden and orchard. 


A Wonderful Raspberry 


Syracuse Red Raspberry of double size and 
of the highest flavor and quality 
Abundant bearer. Very hardy. 


Fruiting season is long. 
Other new fruits such as Caco Grape, Horiey- 
sweet Black Raspberry and Rochester Peach. 


Buy Direct From Green 
—And Save Money 


You are ‘saved agents’ profits. Our trees are 
sold by catalogue only A success for 40 years. 


64-page Cesslodes Free 
A real text book filled with practical and 
useful information on growing things. 
Write for it right now Also ask for 
Green’s free booklet on Fruit Growing. 


Green’s Nursery Co., 37-47 Green St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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isbell’s Bell Brend Clovers 
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est tainable. They are all all 
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BROS. 0O., Box 126, New Castle, Ind. 


— for — CATALOG. 
G. Aldridge Sons, Fishers, N. ¥. 








Orchard and Garden 


Continued from page 16 


finally named: after Jonathan Hasbrouck, “aa 
who first called attention to the variety. 


rn crop leads? Judging by amount of 

— een we'll say more seed peas are 

sold than any other crop. In 1920 a total 

of 87,309,600 pounds were produced for seed. 

Onion sets came next with 44,402,000 pounds; 

dwarf snap beans were third, total of 
15,096,000 pounds of seed. 


After five years’ work raising and experi- 
menting with the St. Regis raspberries, I 
find that best results will be obtained by 
cutting the bushes down in the spring and 
letting them send up a new bunch of canes 
which will bear an extra heavy crop that 
same fall. The spring crop has always been 
very small and seedy, but the plan gives 
nice, big berries in the fall, which sell for a 
good price. I am now trying out the Erskine 
and Idaho, both everbearing red raspberries. 

Michigan. B. Fisher. 


That dread disease, cabbage “yellows,” 
which has menaced cabbage growers for 
years, has now been whipped to a standstill. 
The Wisconsin College of Agriculture has © 
developed three varieties that just wink at | 
the disease and keep on growing. ‘These. © 
varieties are Wisconsin Glory, isconsin 
Hollander and Wisconsin All Heads. Nearly 
40,000 acres of disease-resistant seed will be 
planted in 1922, from 5,000 pounds of Wis- 
consin seed which is ‘to be given out by the ~ 
National Kraut Growers’ Association. 4 
on sick soils in Racine county, Wis., last® ~ 
summer showed that these new vatieties ~ 
produced well, while old varieties were just ~ 
about killed out. 


About fall raspberries: I have had some 
experience with the St. Regis raspberry and 
I think it hardly pays to raise them in thie ~” 
part of the country. In summer they bear 
only a few small fruits and in fall they are ~ 
nearly too late for ripening on account of the. © 
early frost which we get (some years soon 
after the middle of September). The St. — 
Regis stands our most extreme cold winters | 
without covering, though. I have not found ~ 
a frozen limb on one of the plants. The few ~ 
plants I have I just keep for my grand- ~ 
children to have some raspberries in fall. As - 
soon as I find a better variety of fall 
raspberry which is nerdy enough to 
our winter I shall plant it 

Iowa. ‘Simon Murbdaeh. 


Tests of Ba seeds made by the Oregon © 
Agricultural College show that we need seed 
laws to define the word ‘“‘packet,’’ and regu- q 
late inspection of garden seeds. Seeds tested ~ 
were bought of two well-known seed com- 4 
—. Early Jersey Wakefield and Early 4 
lat Dutch cabbage, Prize Head lettuce 
Yellow Danvers onion, Stone tomato and ~ 
Purple Top White Globe turnip were the ~ 
seeds tested. Although these packets sold © 
for the same: price, some contained 
twice as many seeds as others, and five times _ 
as many 8 sprouted from some packets — 
as from others. Variation in net weight of © 
ackages was from one-half to four grams. ~ 
he difference in number of seeds ranged ~ 
from, 190 to 3,400. Germination percentages ~ 
Tan from sixteen to ninety-two per cent. 
Tests the year before, of seeds put out by © 
firms all ‘over the country, showed similar ~ 
results. Packages sold for from seven and — 
one-half to ten cents, and the higher price 
was cbtained for the — r_vecunes 
poorest seeds. H. Barnhill. . 


We Think Van Meter Was 
Wrong 


An article by Mr. Van Meter in the Jul i 
i771, Farm Journal, telling about weigh : 
rain at Indianapolis, led us to mak 
oe er thorough investigation of weighing at 

other important markets. Although 
weighing at Indianapolis may’ have been 
done in just as haphazard a way as Mr. i 
Meter says it was, we have seen no 
such things being done at leading tern 
markets. At Chicago, for instance, 
weighing is done by the Board of é 
weighing debistiogsh: there is an olute 
check on every bit of the grain from oy ge 
it reaches the railroad yard until it is J 
into the elevator, or sent on its way 

or boat to a gos —_ we e 
pede grain in the 7 a thee 
elsewhere. We have about concluded 
Van Meter was all tay hie 
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The Borrowing of Money 
Continued from page 7 


Insurance is thus at the foundation of all 


sbrouck, — farm credit except loans on land. It must 
riety. also be the basis of personal credit for 
mount of farmers. But since the poor farmer fre-: 
peas are quently has not sufficient property to secure 
da total a loan, it is necessary to turn to what is called 
forseed. — ‘multiple’ insurance—insurance on any- 
)pounds; — thing insurable. Thus a poor tenant who 
total of — A owns no .property at all may insure the crop 
a 4 he is going to grow, and use the insurance 
‘ - 4 policy as security for a loan. Not every one 
d experi- “scan do this, for unfortunately there are men 
erries, I ; Ss who are lacking in reputation for industry and 
ained by 3 honesty and who are, therefore, not entitled 
ring and — 3 to credit. But if a poor man bears a good 
of canes - 3 reputation among his neighbors, and if they 
FOP that . = are willing to join him in insuring that he will 
rays been | 3 repay his loans, then he can get what money 
lan gives 7 he is entitled to, at reasonable rates. 
sell fora = It comes back, as most business transac- 
e Erskine tions do, to the question of the good faith and 
spberries. : = ability of the man himself, and these quali- 
isher. a Se ties, which would be unknown to a distant 
yellows,” bank or Government Bureau, are perfectly 
wers for § well known to the man’s own neighbors. 
standstill. | It is on this foundation that a system of 
Iture has 9§ Productive Credit should be established, and 
; Wink at J needless to say, the sooner the better. In the 
These. whole-field of credit for farm purposes, it is 
V isconsin . @ ead the Rag section where no progress is 
. Nearly “a i ing made, 
ed will be 3 entiation le cea 
is of Wis- ; 
ut by the “9 Walt Mason here points out how much easier 
on. Tests | : @ it is to bear our neighbors’ troubles than our 
Wis., last : own. We have noticed it ourselves. He calls 
vatieties 7 | ‘the poem “ My Neighbor.” 
were just — 
I love my neighbor as myself and wish 
“Ces ; = him peace and pie and pelf. Yet human 
berry and 7% . nature’s strong in me, and when I look 
m in thie Me «= 8CToss and see my neighbor nates: clothes 
they bear ae and hair, and sorer than a poisoned bear, 
“they are because hard luck has swatted him a grievous 
unt of the. aan jolt right in the glim, I do not feel one-half 
ears soon ae as bad as if that luck myself I had. In fact— 
The St. “it’s painful to relate—I rather like to con- 
id winters = template my neighbor when he’s in despair, 
not found ae and biting chunks out of the air. But when 
The few ca he toddles to my es I pull a sympathetic 
1y grand- —  . face, and tell him how my bosom bleeds, give 
n fall. As 4 him the solace that he needs, and send him 
ll be 7 homeward with a smile; you see, my heart is 
to st 7  .full of guile. It’s just @ common garden 
WME than'to the peinfal stings and poleks whieh 
. D e painful s and pricks whic 
be 4 may afflict the other hicks. M My trifling boil 
1e Oregon “will gall me more than big carbuncles three or 
need seed four which may adorn my neighbor’s neck, 
and regu- and make his life a gruesome wreck. It is a 
pee! tested . — “es ting to confess; and yet we're much 
com- — 3 ike, I guess. 
and Early @ 
i lettuce “9 wae pers 
mato and — ; pea a . 
were the The Winning of Winona 
ckets sold — 
ed nearly — Continued from page 63 





Ave 4 on whose face would have touched the heart 
wth ee: of a Wi 4 parent far less 5 a en geo 

3 ith a parting caress he pu anda from 
ur grams hi 





“Take her,” he said quietly. ‘The Hawk 
is old. His daughter i is loved by a younger 
man. Take her.” 
3 I waited to see no more. I was free of my 
| fetters at last and Winona was waiting. 
Would she give me the answer now that had 
almost passed her lips at the dance? 
As I passed the table with outstretched 
hands tingling to grasp Winona’s, T glanced 
at the deciding dice. The upturned face bore 
six spots! 


To be continued in February 




















The candle cries, with tallow sighs, 
“It fairly makes me cold 

-* To find it true, as-now I do, 

That we grow short as we grow old.” 
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Accurate seeding pays 


Seed costs money. Labor costs money. Save 
both by planting with Planet Jr. seeders. Planet Jrs. 
sow regularly, rapidly and accurately in hills or drills 
at proper depths in even, narrow lines. A Planet Jr 
leaves no gaps—wastes no seed. Every Planet r. 
has an adjustable index with the names of the princi- 

seeds, enabling the user quickly to change the 

eed to sow the different varieties. 

Planet Jr. sows so evenly and evel, it makes close cul- 
tivation of standing crops quicker and safe: 

lanet Jr. Farm and Garden Implements are scientif- 
ically constructed on proved, practical lines. Send for the com- 
plete Planet Jr. catalog, showing seeders, wheel hoes, horse hoes 
tiding cultivators, etc. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
Dept. 24, 
5th & Glenwood Avenue, Philadelphia 


No. 4 Planet Jr. Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, S e Wheel Hoe and Plow. An 
economical, easy-working and serviceable implement for large gardens, Does miost 
- the garden work from planting to cultivating right through the season. Built to 
ast a lifetime. 
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2247 BEANS FROM 1 


This is what C. H. Fuller, 30 Loomis St. 
Montpelier. ¥é., w from 1 of my 1200 to i 
Beans. One pian toll men 358 ipods. See his 
report in my Seed Book. It is a great Bean. 

My Improved Stock is better than ev: 
strong and erect, ,, prenening Ea, cing 


Bl wich Meraly load’ ho sack, Betas bk 

« which li e t, ns 

| white of the oP ah ts 

Fignt after danger 6f frost only one Bean in 

0 days. ‘The yield will surprise you.” Packer 
e yield will surprise 

60 Beans 106, 3 pkts. 26. apes 

Fancy Prolific Pickles —0n° of the choic- 


Producing. wrest quantities of f fects: Reed 


27 Va Varieties F Flower Seeds—Seein! Mix rece see ye 


ket naming the 27 kinds (over 





"Veaetabler and Flowers Nore neers ina F. B. MILLS, Seed Grower, Box 30, Rose Hill, N.Y. 


ing Our 
SEEDS 
Iitacy ttroduclag ourtarm eed. Vou can do 


‘oucan do it 
fscroctnc oo invene FARMERS 











investment required. Norisk, 
Sg ke sn arto 


LG wae one a bane eee & Bean, Giant Tomato, Prolific Pickies,| 
Special Offer—1! oeeas, al 4 pachate tor B00 en 0 on ter ae 


ee wea 











Me iUBAN 


$ 50 ft ane = gine oe ‘ite today = together with copy of catalogue FRE. 
The W. F. Allen Co., 31 E. Market St., Salisbury, IOWA SEED COMPANY, DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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BIGGEST 
BARGAINS —=+r=’ 
EverOFFered bsForé 





BLOOM 


or your money bac k 


Did you ever hear of nteein 
80 fragile a thing as the bloom 
arose? We do it. A new plant or 
your money back should any Con- 
ard Star Rose not bloom. Send for 
big free catalog. 
This celluloid Star tag labels your 
growing rose and is the sign of our 
guarantee—two exclu- 
sive C. & J. features. 
ONARD OSES 
& Jones Co. Bex 25 
West Grove, Pa. Robt. Pyle, Pres. 
A. Wintzer, V.-Pres, Backed 








ror Dig freeCataloscu € 
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A. A. Berry Seed Co., Box eoe, 


COOPER sic isa" ben 


If youare interested in berries you mustread about 
this wonderful new variety. Our new illustrat- 
ed catalog fully describes COOPER, and other 
varieties of strawberries, We also growa 
line of Grapes, Raspberries, Blackberries 

Our —a tells you why our 


ts 
taay . "You rae beri or Bok 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 
Hay Grades in the Making 


Continued from page 14 


score-card that has been prepared goes 
into detail as to the things to be con- 
sidered in judging hay. Twenty-one items 
are named as possible components of a 
bale, with blank spaces for many more. 
The difficulties of deciding what consti- 
tutes a bale of hay can be seen in com- 

arisons that have been made at the hay 
aboratory between the description under 
which various samples of hay were bought, 
and the aetual content.. One lot bought as 
No. 1 timothy which, according to Hoyle, 
must consist of at least eighty-seven per 
cent timothy, when analyzed, was found 
to be made up of only eighteen per cent 
timothy and seventy-seven and one-half 
ad cent other grasses. Another lot also 
ought as No. 1 timothy was made up of 
fifty-five per cent timothy, forty per cent 
volunteer wheat and four per cent weeds. 
One thing the inspector will be required to 
know, is how to get a fair sample for in- 
spection purposes. 

The composition of a bale of hay is much 
more uniform than one might suppose. 
Occasionally, however, there may be quite 
a variation in mixture, especially in the 
weed or fine grass content. By selecting 
three samples for separation, one from the 
portion of the bale containing the heaviest 
mixture, one the lightest and one the 
average composition, the investigator soon 
learns to select a single sample which 
fairly represents the bale. 

In the hay studies this fair sample of 
the bale is finally separated, and each spear 
is placed in its proper place—a long and 

ious process. That is where the sorting 
table is used and that is why the various 
compartments into which it is made must 
be within arm’s length of the investigator. 
After ah inspector in training has sorted 
out a number of samples of hay, he begins 
to realize the infinite possibilities of com- 
position and condition, and he is prepared 
to judge hay with far greater accuracy 
than if no check were ever placed on his 
first estimate. 

Any unusual samples are ground into a 
fine powder and sent to the Bureau of 
Chemistry for analysis. To know how 
much protein is in hay is of great impor- 
tance; but this is not the final test of its 
value, for hay might be at the same time 
nutritious and unpalatable. Analyses are 
made of bleached and green hay, a matter 
of much importance, in alfalfa studies in 
particular; also the content of green, brown 
and dead leaves of timothy. The impor- 
tance of green coloring was shown in a 
recent test where certain brown leaves of 
timothy were found to contain three and 
one-. per cent of protein, while green 
leaves from the same sample showed ten 
and one-half per cent protein. 

Although the studies in the hay stand- 
ardization laboratory are careful and 
scientific, it is not intended to work out 
complicated grades. Such inspections as 
are made at the present time in terminal 
markets are being made principally on the 


basis of National Hay Association grades,” 


which mean different things in different 
markets. These are being carefully studied 
to determine their good and bad features. 

Though the law authorizing federal in- 
spection of hay is the same one that 
authorized the federal inspection of other 
farm products, the hay work has lagged 
behind because of lack of funds. When it 
is inaugurated, it will be on the same basis 
as the other inspection services; that is, 
it will be permissive and not compulsory. 
It will probably take a form similar to 
that of the other inspection services, which 
means that both shippers and receivers 
may ask for it and the report issued will 
be prima facie evidence in federal courts, 
in case of action. What the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is working for in the 
-plans for grades and inspection is a service 
that will be just to all. 





Cau Sel dom Uo, Pence, coe 
Alfalfa or Timothy than 
specialized in these seeds for 
~~ and handle them oe ; - 
seed house has better. "We are vena tires 4 
improvi nek special strains 
seeking the best for ourcustomers. 
“ Olds’ Catalog 
Tells the Truth” 
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eratonce while 
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ree. _Write Dept. § 








Lyman's Genuine 


Bee atOu eee ererny e tne a 
ater Street r, Minnesote — 
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DOES NOT WINTERKILL 7 





hig 5 

buy Field Seeds of any kind until see our sam 
prices, Wes ize rf Guaranteod Quality Tested Clover, a 
mothy, Alfalfa, Sweet Clover, and Alsike; sold subject to © 
— sperevel ae cae test, Do not fail to secure our — 
and Guide all FREE, Write re 
American Mutual 


Co. Dept, 109 Chicago, il j 
BOYS or GIRLS 2.322 


“Seeds received yesterday all sold out in a 

half hear.’ Richard Looks, Concordia Ken... 
Others are doing it, salting. our vegetable seeds | 
at 10c per large pas. asily sold. Get 40-— 
ck sample lot. Send no money. WE TRUST ~ 
OU. en seeds are sold, keep $1.40, retura- 
balance to us. < 


American Seed Co., Box H-42, Lancaster, Pa. 


AGENTS: $60 a Week 


TAKING ORDERS FOR FIELD SEEDS E 
One agent made $50.00 a day. Retired farmers or 


who knows the farmer can make big a 
Sieh Dag Maes or rt ao 
STANDARD SEED CO. BoxA, CLARINDA, IOWA 
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The “Big Nine” and one more. From left to 3 Ie have 
the Secretary General, John W. Garrett, then Dr. H. A. van 
Karnedeek, Minister of Finance of The Netherlands 1 wa 
Saag oo of the League of Nations; Dr. Sao K. Alf bod 

hinese Minister to United States; The Rt. Hon. 
ye James Balfour, chief of British delegation; 

Cee Evans Hughes, Secretary of State and head 
of U.S delegation; Premier Aristide Briand, head of 
French e ation; SenatorCarlo Schanzer, of Italy; 

ron rtier de Marchienre, Belgian Am- 
Gonder at Washington; Prince lIyesato Toku- 
gawa, of Japan, and Count d’Alto, of Portugal 


nding 


What next? Here we have a new way ofs 
ut-tut! 


money™buying “sees made of fur. 


Marshal Foch is a man whose deeds will not be. for- 
gotten. In Philadelphia, he reverently paid his sO 
to the historic Liberty Bell in Independence 





There is somethi ird and jue about 
is _ ey oe hay _ 


totem-poles. in the | 
Kitwanga, B. fey —— pean of the art 
of the British Columbian Indians 
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All photos copy- 
righted 
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A remarkable view of 


p Diacre | “Au 
Column, at 


How our girls will dress this winter. A 
beautiful coat on a beautiful girl 


In the international Fishing Schooner Race, the Nova Scotian entry, 


“Bluenose,” 


left the nese, 
Avenue de 


crossed the line a winner. 


To us landlubbers it looks like 
a dangerous job to sail such a 


cagg gems taken from an airplane duine. 


department Sagem In the fore: 
bm Church, and at the 
YOpera. Cities look very map-like 
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Nuts To Crack 
By Sam Loyd 


SWEENEY Trained Men are in demand 


everywhere at good w $50.00 A Week a 7 — 
and More, from garages, ‘tire shops, welding Resin and Mandy were on the train © 
e 


. oing to town and as they approache@ ~ 
concerns, auto repair shops, etc, ont Junction Reuben thought it might ~ 


be a good idea to drop off for a bite of lunch ~ 
Will Pay Railway Fare to Kansas City | | s0°h0"tsied" the’ conductor how jong the 
s train would stop at the station. That | 
mosti My big announcement this season, official promptly replied: “Just four min- 
You can come to the world’s largest and J | utes, 2 4 
echeel more expense than were While they figured out what the con- 
eo go Ay hes ductor meant by this string of twos the four ~ 
minutes elapsed and they got no lunch. Now 
what did that conductor mean by 222222? 


School Your Door. 
— round A Puzzle Sum 
A. 


Iwill my 72-page {llustravea 

F, REE! ren foe oer THIS Spelt out the Dames of 

Sweener™ me Fes reeay Spo came te GET the little objects, then 
er themselves after te ad add and subtract as 

sn maten indicated by the signs, 

and the resulting let- 


ters will spell the name 3 
of a small creature to + = 3 
which none of us wishes S 
to be compared. 


Curtailments 


Curtail a dress and leave a fish. 

Curtail a bird and leave a man of bravery. 

Curtail great dimensions and leave to em- 
brace. 

Curtail a tree and leave a small instrument. 

Curtail a tool and leave a scheme. 

Curtail a set value and leave a small 
animal. 

Curtail a shelter and leave a number. 


A Shopping Puzzle 


Jennie was sent to the corner dry-goods shop 
t— for two sorts of ar- 
ticles, and to keep 
her memory re 
freshed, she made 
the accompanying 
sketch which repre- 


- BL Th ee, aa in — form 
The “Community Marvel”? | [p0.17-a11” reactors jostity their name as an all | og What were they? ee 


toughest sod. The vila dace Soleatal : ike tosthed 
. adisc, pulv * 
ws: Bol per day Self-Contained Roller Flour Mill. toy fread g ng. SP Burglars’ Puzzle 


MILLER in your community and EARN fae : cu meg ae in wide or 


Darrow ° 

x . Thi inv ol 

$250.00 to $500.00 per month give aera sates or tr oa A gang of burglars invaded a soda-fountaio 

You without milling experience can, with to job on its own wheels and its own motive power. | @nd annexed two dozen bottles of grape- 

this net mame! the best creamy Couronne a ok re ane. Change made from walking ee dozen quarts and one dozen pints 
eld, 


high yi @ permanen inding the loot so: hat h , the 
earning steady profits the entire year. Zon con, ln, sont he be beaky <DOTT-ALL wad wt | oeeded. to reduce the weight by drinking 
Sold on 30 days free trials cost of mill only | J sbout the newest ’ SDO.F AL," eal or eee five quarts and five pints to the success 

peek 6 b. ene and small house is all that “DO.1T-ALL” TRACTORS CO. the enterprize. To leave no visible evidence 


of their theft, as well as on account of their 
Own this profitable and dignified business. Write | 133 Park Place, New York City | value, they took the empty bottles with 


today for our free booklet, “How to Be a Miller." them, but upon reaching their rendezvoue 


GLO-AMERIGAN MILL CO they could not decide upon an equitable 
...- — Bidg., Owensboro, Ky. COW HIDES division of the seven full quarts and: five 
Tan ’Em Up, Folks empty pints and seven full pints and five 
Sure Beats Selling ‘Em Raw empty quarts, so that each should have @ 
When the “Old Man” tells like value in bottles and contents. 4 
what he ie talkin’ Their noisy discussion led to discovery by — 
@ passing band, whose thirsty membera ~ 
drank the remainder and carried off the ~ 
bottles—all of which has nothing to do with ~ 
the _ agpar se go ey - = ay bee 4 
. el people constitu that band of burglars | 
eeyet and Leather and Fur Coats and Robes can’t assuming that gions possible to ein a : 
seven quarts and seven pints as well as 4 
YOU KNOW ME, FOLKS empty bottles without partiality. Of course ~ 
it is assumed that no grape-juice could be ~ 
transferred from one bottle to another, 60 © 
there is no opportunity to introduce a pouring 
and. ‘Sgonot™ be boys have our _tazining trick into the problem. 4 


and mak j 
ork, and your hides to us eat a ANSWERS TO DECEMBER PUZZLES 4 


J, Bb » a 
Gazer, tows tag 8 hg Traveling in Scotland: The place of meeting © 
was seven-sixteenths of 189, or eighty-two ~ 
and eleven-sixteenths miles from Glasgow. ra 
Missing figures: The thirteen missing ~ 
figures may be restored in the.boy’s sum by ~ 
using seventy-nine or ninety-six in multi« ~ 
plying 235. a 
Mother Goose puzzle: Twice four eq 
eight, which plus twenty equals twent 
eight; so, if one-seventh (the four dead ong 
* remained), the rest flew away. : 
Reduced prices Catalog free. Remade words: Trade and Rated; Tz 
EMPIRE tite-co Pox ne. quiney tt and Skate; Rates and Stare; Horse an 


Shore; Palms and Lamps; Stone and Tor 3 
CIVIL SERVICE Seen | ex sss tes 
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Dear Old Man: 
I want to say 
leather Igc 

















any wagon 











Summer, f 4 
fens + Short cuts to school: There are seventy)” 
Ate Se ee | eet ee Nea a | 
S i END a dollar while of it,and tween schoo! t's home and th 
ts Sinai, Desierto lonscta, Opt. 16,0cean Park Ss it paid ahead. Deatiet pou ely basta prey schoolhouse 
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eienmars == 
Finger Board. 
Money lost, nothing lost; courage lost, 
much lost; lost, more lost; soul 


lost, all lost. 


N answer to A. W., narcissus need plenty 
of water and should not be disturbed 









1 the train 
ipproached 


h migh 2 

vs at os 7 from year to year. If lilies are planted in 
r long the @ too hot a place, they do not thrive. The 
on. ¢ @® lily requires a cool place. 

four min- ~ California. Mrs. Lothrop. 

. the con- . | Mingle your cares with pleasure now 
os the four ~@ and then. 

a q Meat certainly does shrink when hogs 


_ are killed in the decline of the moon. I 
_ have tried it more than once. 
New York. Mrs. George Haynes. 


3 A mulberry graft that grew to be eleven 
™ feet three inches between spring planting 
| time and October 10 of the same year, is 
reported by Titus A. Fluck, Pennsylvania. 
“Who can beat it?” says Titus. So say we. 


a How about it? One of Our Folks asks 
' how he should go about it to figure the 
| value of standing corn. “How much 
should it bring, say, when corn in the 
ear is worth forty cents a bushel, or clover 


-? 

















of bravery. hay is $15 a ton?” he writes. ‘Who will 
ave to em- answer? 
astrument. A manufacturer in Washington decided 
ne. » to raise apples, and turned his knowledge 
e o small ' of manufacturing to good advantage. He 
wiet ' used calipers -to measure the growth of 
5 apples at various times during the sum- 
mer, and thus was able to check up on the 
:00ds shop amount of irrigation needed. Best part of 
sorts of ar- » the story is, Mr. Armstrong (that’s his 
id to keep ' name) makes a go of it. His apples rank 
mory re high in quality, and sell for fancy prices. 
she made 
eh nine o 
ch repre- 
ebus form Does Your Dog Run Away 
es she pur- vs 
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"He may be induced to stay at home if he 














ecm » has a comfortable place to sleep. * A good 
of meeting 4 % og-house changed our collie into a home- 
ighty-two _ loving dog. Here is a sketch of the house; 
lasgow. — 4 make one for the dog on that E. rimental 
1 missi Dimensions of this house are 
8 sum 





x38 \% feet. It is thirty-four inches high 
a front and twenty-six in back. Frame- 
igh Bates heaton 3 sided u 
h shiplap. Floor is of shiplap wit 
ht joints to shut out drafts. f is of 
plap, in one section, so that it may be 
ed off to clean and air the house. It is 
vered with patent roofing, The oe 
oor is big enonen for a 2 good big collie to 
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3 twenty 
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through easily. In extremely cold 
e sevent! ther a door in of | heavy carpet is tacked 
stant, b * Fe inside for a curtain. 
and ti J. L. Justice. 
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An actual fact,—this is, Mrs, Louis Me- 
Cutcheon of ‘Kitchener, Ontario, bought a 
mare for $100, The mare absolutely refused 
to work, Even to harness her was a day’s work in 
itself. She kicked, bit, balked and shied at every- 
thing. Noone on the farm could do anything with 
her. Then a neighbor told Mrs. McCutcheon the tells you h 
secret of his own mastery over horses--and how she you how. 
too could learn it. Fre 


Ina few daysshe had the mareeating out of her 
hand! Inafew daysthis “ferocious brute’’ became 
a hard and willing worker. In a few days Mrs. 
McCutcheon turned $100 into $379. What was the 
secret? How did she do it? 


The Secret of Horse Training 


Mrs. McCutcheon, like more than 107,000 others, 
learned the secret of Pegeertng, Dorses from Prof. 
Jesse Beery’s Course in Horse Breaking and Train- 
ing And thru learning Beery methods she was able 
to sell the mare for $297 more than she paid for it. 


It took Prof. Beery over 30 years to learn these 
secrets. They are now all disclosed in his home 
study course in horsemansh ane. No matter how 
mean, wicked-tempered or wild your horse may be 
he cannot resist the Beery methods. They are easy 

—certain—and humane. They guarantee iting 
results. Bad traits are opromme for good a 
for all, Bad habits are broken forever. 
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several pointers on how 
you can make easy 
money. Full of | ae 
esting readin 

for it today! Sent 





221 Main Street 


Name 


1 How a Woman Paid $100 for a “ Ferocious Brute” 
and in a Few Days Made it Worth $379 


former students now make @ business of baying up 
“outlaw” horses, training them, and selling them 
2 profits. Others 
make big money in their 
sparetime, All find it protit- 
able. Whatthey havedone, 
you can do, Our free book 


© Book 
Our big “iitastrated book 
**llow to Break and Train 
Horses’’, tells you how 
you can become master 
of any horse. Gives you 


coupon below, Or a post card will do, WRITE Now! 
. THE BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 


Prof. JESSE BEERY., 
221 = Main Street, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
Dear + Please send me 
**How to Break 























free and aid, our 
eae Seale Toxin Weenen yx 










Big Profits For You Sivetee PD 









You can make big money breaking and training 
green colts or ‘‘ornery’”’ horses, Hundreds of our Post Office. 
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Why You Will Succeed 
im Western CANADA 


Come to Canada! cries ie Here mencan succeed. 


Lands are ressouatty priced—sufficien ant ecrenae to meet all needs— 
pad fertility—living conditions are good. Crop conditions are 
satisfactory. 


If you are a tenant termes. ambitious to own your own farm— 


you are ag p of drought, or oparcenial 
conditions—or if you pot looki <_ opportunity where your boy 
can own his farm—investigate 
This Is a Message -] Opportunity 


peta nctha  e eall forland tothe place whereland calls formen. 
This 4 Canadian 


National a help locate 
the kin ge “9 best suited to Aatghien Hing ae ate jest 
we know about Canada are at your Gapesel teeoe 


ee el eet 


lines o¢ the Canadir 
an acre ee 





















This ‘Book 
Tells Why 
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Be Careful What You 
Wash Your Hair With 











ae 
MABEL NORMAND 


“7 never knew a shampoo. could .be so 
delightful.” Most soaps and prepared 
shampoos contain too much alkali, which 
ig very injurious, as it dries the scalp and 
makes the hair brittle. 


The best thing to use. is Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo, for this is pure and en- 
tirely greaseless. It’s very cheap and beats 
anything else all to pieces. You can get 
Mulsified at any drug store,-and a few 
ounces will last the whole family for months. 


Simply moisten the hair with water and 
rub it in, about a_teaspoonful is all that is 
required. It makes an abundance of rich, 
creamy, lather, cleanses thoroughly, and 
rinses out easily. The hair dries ‘quickly 
and _evenly, and is soft, fresh looking, 
bright, fluffy, wavy, and easy to handle. 
Besides, it loosens and takes out every par- 
ticle of dust, dirt and dandruff. Be sure 
your druggist’ gives you Mulsified. 


Kill the Rats 
New Easy Way 


Amazing Virus Gets Every One. 
Safe to Use. Not a Poison. 


Rats, Mice, Gophers—in fact all Rodents 
can now be wiped out omy, and quickly, 
Imperial Virus will do it. is new discov- 
ery, is a fluid, true Virus. Entirely harmless 
to humans, poultry, stock, pets, etc. 





Infects Rodents only. Greedily eaten on 
bait. Sets up burning fever. The pests 
communicate it to others, and all die 
outside, hunting air and water. Imperial 
Virus is put up in sealed bottles, thus insur- 
ing full strength and potency. Only safe, 
sanitary method to overcome these pests. 


YOU CAN GET YOURS FREE. 


Here’s how! Send $1.00 today (cur- 
rency, M. O. Check, wee and we ba 
ship you fine) return mail, postpaid, 
regular, full sized (double strength) $1.00 00 
bottles of yg cng Being 4 pd one to rid 
ye: place of these , and sell the other 

pr vo thus Ey aodene yours free. 
Special 1 inducements to represent us. 
If more conv 


ane 

cents postage when 
aes. oy a mg 
satisfaction ag eel 
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National Service” 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, 
assisted by a large corps of research 
investigators and practical workers and 
advisers, are at command of each 
and every one of Our Folks. Practical 
questions referring to any branch or 
phase of farm work, farm life, farm 
home, farm activities or general farm 
conditions (including legal, veterinary 
and medical matters) are answered in 
The Farm Journal, if of interest to the 
general reader. Others are answered 
in personal letters, provided the ingyiry 
is accompanied by a ¢wo-cent stamp 


Questions of General Interest 
Answered by Experts 
Planting after Green Manuring 


FTER plowing under a 
ctop, how ‘long should I wait before 
planting a crop on the land? B. A. H. 


That depends on the“fimount of growth 
turned under, the stage of maturity of the 
green material, and the crop to be plan 
after it. The heavier the growth, the longer 
you should wait. If the manuring erop is 
turned under while it is still growing vigor- 
ously, it decays much more rapidly than if 
rather ripe. Corn or potatoes may be 
planted as soon as the ground is well worked 
down again. Fall-sown grains, like wheat, 
oats, or rye, fequire more time. They require 
that the land be well compacted again, and 
that the green manure be well rotted. 


Bread from Winter Wheat - 


Can bread be made of winter wheat and 

if not of. what use is it? We have a lar 

wre. on an and are unable to make 
read of it. Mrs. W.C.S8S. 


The present system of milling makes it 
possible. to get from the hard spring wheat 
more gluten, muscle-building foods than’ can 
be obtained from the soft winter wheat. 
Most of the better grades of bread flour are 
blended spring and winter wheat, and. if 
the mixture contains more spring wheat 
than winter wheat it will prove desirable. 
Where bread is made with yeast as in the 
North, spring wheat or a richly blended flour 
is used almost exclusively for bread making. 
In the southern portions of the United 
States, where hot ‘breads are used daily, the 
soft grades are used. While soft wheat can 
éasily be made into hot bread, it can not be 
made into good yeast “light” breads. By 
mixing two parts spring wheat with one part 
winter wheat, you may ay a mixture which 
will make good bread. A good quality of 
winter wheat flour will make excellent pastry 


and cakes. 
Green at Farming 


I would like to know what you would 
advise a man who has not any farm 
experience to do. My wife and I would 
like to go on a farm. Would it help to 
join the Grange where I would meet other 
farmers? Would you advise me to buy or 
rent at first? I would like to go ona small 
farm where I could raise chickens and 
grapes and fruit. C.L.S. 
Our advice is to get a job on a farm and 
stay with it until you have had a chance to 
learn the business pretty thoroughly before 
undertaking to buy, or even to rent, a farm. 
If you will do this, and meanwhile will put in 
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: Easy Now to Rid 
Your Farm of Rats 


|. Wonderful Discovery by Noted 
Scientist Kills Every Rat With- 
in a Week’s Time—Nat a 
Poison ; 


> Rats cost farmers over two hundred 
millions of dollars a year, through the de- 
_ struction of grain, poultry and_ buildings. 
_. Farmers need no longer suffer this loss -be- 
- cause they can now kill off all the rats on 
their farm in less than a week's time. This 
_is possible through the remarkable discovery 
of E. R. Alexander, a Kansas City chemist, 


» who has perfected a virus which kills rats, 


* mice and gophers as though by magic. This 
' product is not a poison—it can be eaten by 
' human beings or any animal on the farm as 
'. safely as their regular food, but means 
quick, sure death to rats. 


3 This wonderful rat virus, which is known 
as Alexander Rat-Killer, is. merely mixed 
with bread or meat scraps and placed where 
rats, mice or gophers can get to it. Within a 
few hours after a rat has eaten Alexander 
’ Rat-Killer he gets a high fever and suffers a 
' terrible thirst. He leaves the barns and 
) nesting holes and goes to the open fields in 
' search of pure air and running water. Rats 
_ and mice affected always die away os the 
' barns and houses, so there is no odor 
. It is a scientific fact that one rat. affects 
| others and soon the whole colony leaves the 
> buildings and dies. And though this virus 
> is absolutely deadly to rats—chickens, hogs, 
‘cattle or any farm animal can eatit and not 
' be affected at all. 
'  §$o confident is Mr. Alexander that 
| Alexander Rat-Kill will kill every rat on 
your farm in less than a week’s time that 
z offers to send, as an introductory offer, a 
' regular $2.00 tube for only $1.00. Give it 
' according to directions, and if at thevend of 
_® week’s time you are able to discover any 
| fats, mice or gophers on your farm, your 
_ money will be refunded. A big Kansas City 
. k guarantees that Mr. Alexander is 
feliable and will do as he says. 
» Send NO MONEY. Just write and the 
» tube will be mailed at once. When it arrives, 
| pay the postman sage da one dollar and postage 
on the guarantee t if 
satisfactory your money Mill be returned 
4 eis question. Writetoday—a postcard 
; do—and stop your rat losses now. 


E. R. Alexander, 


_ ALEXANDER LABORATORIES 
| 301 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 
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spare time reading good farm papers, good 
agricultural books, and the bulletins irom the 
experiment stations, you can, in two or three 
years, accumulate enough knowledge and 
experience to make it fairly safe to embark on 
an enterprise of your own. Even then it 
would be safer to rent for a few years unless 
you have plenty of capital to buy.a good- 
sized farm. With limited capital a tenant 
can farm a much larger area than he could 
own, and the larger the area the better the 
chance of making good so long as the size of 
the farm is within the limits of the operator’s 
managerial ability. Membership in the 
Grange and in your local farm bureau will 
help you. 


To Clean Rusty Radiator 


I have trouble with my engine getting hot. 
The radiator is rusted and won’t let the 
water go down through fast enough to 
the water pune, and water goes out the 
overflow pipe. How can I clean rust out of 
the radiator when the engine is started? R. 

A solution of acetic acid will loosen the 
deposit in the radiator. Use one part of acid 
to ten parts of water. If that does not cut, 
make the solution stronger. Allow it to 
stand in the radiator half an hour, then rinse 
it out with clean water. Compressed air 
may be used to good advantage in blowing 
out the sediment after it is cut loose. 


Veterinary Questions 
Answered by A. S. Alexander, M. D. C. 


Horses Eat Earth 


I have a span of horses, and when I turn 
them loose they always go off some place 
and begin licking earth. What is lacking 
in their food, or what ails them? What is 
good for worms in horses? A. P. 

It is common for horses to crave fresh 
earth in spring as a corrective for indigestion 
due to lack of exercise and excessive feed. 
Worms are often a contributory cause. On 
general principles it would be well to have the 
teeth put in order by a veterinarian; then 
mix in dampened oats and bran, night and 
morning for a week, a tablespoonful of a 
mixture of two parts of table salt and one 
part each, by weight, of dried sulphate of 
iron (powdered copperas) and flowers of 
sulphur. Stop the treatment for ten days 
and then repeat it. This medicine kills the 
worms and they are digested, so do not expect 
to see them in the feces. 


No Such Thing As Hollow-Horn 


I want to know what is the matter with 
our cow. Two weeks ago she failed in her 
milk—almost went dry all at once. One 
teat gave thick milk—about one spoon- 
ful, and there did not seem to be any 
fever or swelling at that time. I treated 
her for hollow-horn. She seemed better 
for a few days, but now there is some 
swelling in the udder of the teat that gave 
the thick milk and that side seems sore 
or tender. I would like to know how to 
treat her. Mrs. J.C. D. 
There is no such disease as ‘‘hollow-horn.”’ 

The cow had an attack of garget, probably 
due to germ infection, and_it may eventually 
ruin one quarter or more for milk production. 
Strip the affected quarter clean every two or 
three hours and twice daily rub in a mixture 
of one part each of pure turfpentine and fluid 
extract of belladonna leaves and pokeroot, 
and five parts of unsalted lard or sweet-oil, 
used warm. Also mix in the feed twice 
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Corns 


Lift Off with the Fingers 








Doesn’t hurt a bit! Drop a little 


“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 
that-corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
lift it right off with fingers. 
gist sells a tiny bottle of “Freezone” for 
a few cents, sufficient to remove every 
hard corn, soft corn, or corn betwees 


Your drug- 


toes, and calluses, without pain, soreness. 
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a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat. 


horse. 
Concentrated—only a few drops required at 


will clean it off without laying up the 
No blister, no baie gone. 


an application. $2.50 per bottle, delivered. Describe your 
SR free. 


case for special instructions and 
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Chase Pain Away 


with. Musterole 


When the winds blow 
raw and and rheuma- 
ticm starts to tingle in your 
joints and muscles, get out 
your good friend Musterole. 


Rub this soothing white 
ointment gently over the 
sorespot. As Musterole 
penetrates the skin and 
goes down to the seat of 
trouble you feel a gentle, 
healing warmth; then 
comes cooling, welcome 
relief from old man Pain. 

Better by far than the old-fash- 
fonmed mustard plaster, Musterole 
does the work without the burn 
and blister Grandma knew 60 well. 

For croupy colds, sore throat, 
rheumatism and congestion of all 
kinds, just rub on Musterole. 


Don’t wait for trouble, keepa jar 
throom shelf. 


Recommended ptees 
doctors, gy in 
and tubes 


The Musterole Co., 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


ot aital aes, 3, 
Cleveland, 
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daily a tablespoonful each of powdered salt- 
peter and pokeroot. After four days reduce 
the treatment to one dose a day. 


Mare with Large Knee 


I have a mare I bought a year ago. She 
had a little bunch, the size of a walnut, on 
her left front knee. I took her to a veteri- 
narian and he said to leave it alone. The 
bunch got larger and I used over four bot- 
tles of medicine on it, but it didn’t do any 
good. At last I had a veterinarian come 
and open it and it filled up again. Then I 
had a different veterinarian open it five 
weeks ago, and he directed me to use 
biniodide of mercury, one dram; lard, one- 
half ounce; mix and apply every few days 
I can’t see that this has helped it any. The 
last. veterinarian said it was an infected 
bursa.. The knee is about three times 
larger than normal. S.J. 

Clip off the hair and wash’the part clean. 
If the skin is not in a sore condition, then 
poultice with antiphlogistine applied hot on 
absorbent cotton, and kept in Stabe by band- 

ing: Once daily inject into the open and 
diseharging wound a little of a mixture of 
one dram of iodoform and one ounce of sul- 
phuric ether. Renew the antiphlogistine each 
time it tends to become dry. Stop its use as 
soon as the swelling and inflammation abate, 
then keep the wound dusted with boric acid 
until healed. 


Legal Questions 
Answered by A..H. Throckmorton 


Inheritance of Parents from Daughter 
and Son-in-law 


Upon the death of a married woman and 
her husband, “would her parents inherit 
their property; and if so, how could it be 
arranged so that the property would not 
go to the parents? 
rkansas. Subscriber. 

Property of the husband would not go at 
his death to his parents-in-law, but a part 
of the wife’s property would go. to her 
parertts, if she left no children, the exact 
portion depending upon whether the wife 
or the husband should die first. ‘The wife 
might make a will Ceposing of all her prop- 
erty so that none of it should go to her 


parents. 
Partition Fence 


Is it the legal duty of my neighbor to keep 
up part of a partition fence so as to hold 
my sheep? d if so, will a barbed wire 
fence comply with the law? 
ichigan. Subscriber. 

The law in Michigan requires adjoining 
landowners each to build one-half the par- 
tition fence, which must be four and one- 
half feet high, but may consist of “rails, 
timber, boards, wire, or stone walls, or any 
combination thereof.’”’ The Supreme Court 
of Michigan has held that the fence must be 
of such reasonable strength as to confine or 
turn the animals usually restrained by 
fences in that part of the country. 


Wife’s Rights in Husband’s Property 


1, Where a man inherits a portion of his 
father’s estate and afterwards marries, 
what interest does his wife have in this 
peogerty? 2. Can either he or she dispose 
of their respective interests in this ey 
erty without the other’s consent? Do 
her children by a former marriage inherit 
any of this property upon her death? 
aine. Subscriber. 
1. The wife acquires no right in the 
property except the right to inherit a certain 
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chest. A warm glow follows... « 
Medicated Vapors are in« 
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Camphor, Menthol, Euca-’ 
lyptus and Turpentine! It 
breaks the congestion. This 
outside treatment is just as 
good for all the cold troubles 
of all the family. 


VICKs | 
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“I Would Not Part 
with it for$10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful 
customer. In like manner testify over 
100,000 people who have worn it, Con- 
serve your body and life first, 
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portion upon the —_, of her husband leav- 
ing her surviving. The husband may dis- 
pose of the ne property without his 
wife’s consent, but can not dispose of the 
real estate so as to defeat her rights in it in 
the event she survives him. 3. The children 
of the wife by a former marriage will not 
inherit anything from their step-father, but 
would inherit on the same basis as other 
children any of this pro pe rty which had 

to their mother and belonged to her 
at the time of her death. 





Health Questions 
Answered by F. W. St. John, M. D. 


F. M.B., Calif.: The difference between “skin 
cancers’ and other cancers is largely one of 
location, as the term indicates. Skin cancers 
are more easily cured by such means as the 
X-ray, radium, and early removal. 


L. F. S., Mo.: Such foods as bread made 
eof wheat bran, whole wheat or graham 
flour, prunes, figs, and many of the prepared 
breakfast foods are laxative in action. Yeast 
in one-quarter to one-half cake doses eaten 
three times daily is often of serviee. 


Mrs. H. E. P., Maine: An “indolent” 
ulcer is one that does not show tendency to 
heal. These ulcers are often stimulated by 
means of proper local applications and some- 
times are assisted by remedies taken in- 
ternally to improve the quality of the blood. 


K. B., Wis.: Where there is a tuberculous 
patient the best disinfectants are cleanliness, 
sunshine and fresh air. If you would feel 
more secure in using a local disinfectant in 
the water used to clean the floors and wood- 
work, a 1 to 20 per cent carbolic solution is 
as good as anything. 

C. E., Wis.: Tonsils that have given no 
trouble ’ should, in my opinion, not be re- 
moved. One attack of tonsilitis is not a 
reason for removal. As to the necessity of 


. the tonsils being placed in the body I believe 


that the Creator knows as much about the 
human body and its needs as we earthly 
beings do, and a great deal more. 


P. L. S., Ind.: For chronic neuritis, where 
the: teeth have been removed as a possible 
cause, I would suggest that you a, in- 
ternally the following: sirup of the hypophos- 
phites compound and sirup of hydriodiec acid; 
one per cent of each, four fluid ounces, mix. 
Dose: two teaspoonfuls in one- of a 
ul of water after each meal. Electri- 

cal treatment might also help. 


V. K., Wis.: You ask if a pate enn be 
cured without an operation and if I can give 
you a formula and where you can get a 
needle to inject locally. as a cure. This 
method is in fact an operation and some- 
times results seriously. I would advise one 
of two methods. The first is palliative, the 
patient wearing a well- fitting truss. The 
second is radical, a cutting operation. 


L. L. Mc Fs, Iowa: For a case of aortic 
valve trouble and a “capillary” pulse in a 
man thirty years of age there is but one 
course, and that is to d out every thing 
else that is wrong and correct it so far as is 
possible. By careful living under the direc- 


3 tion of a competent physician you may live 
_ many years. 


Of course you will have to 
give up strenuous mental oe physical work. 
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‘Sloan's for every muscle 
in the Human Body” 


Four hundred muscles in the 
human body and every one 
subject to aches and pains, 
sprains and strains, 

Sloan’s Liniment, ‘*Pain’s 
Enemy,” gets after every big 
ache or little pain and quickly 
brings a sense of comforting 
warmth and relief. 


You take no chances in buy- 
ing a bottle of Sloan’s Liniment 
today and keeping it handy. 
Its increasing sales for a period 
of forty years have proved its 
reliability as a pain soother. 

All your external pains and 
aches are wonderfully relieved 
by aslap of Sloan’s, freely used, 
on the sore spot. 

Rheumatism, neuralgia, sci- 
atica, lumbagod, lame back, 
sprains and strains, overworked 
and sore muscles: Sloan’s is 
good for all of them! 


When you can’t get the doc- 
tor at once, Sloan’s Liniment is 
a handy thing to have around 
the house. In case of a severe 
attack of acute rheumatism, 
the immediate soothing relief 
from pain is a mighty comfort- 
ing thing. 

Don’t rub—just slap it on. 
It penetrates without rub- 
bing and goes right down to 
where the trouble is. 

Sloan’s Liniment has thou- 
sands of friends the world over. 
Ask your neighbor what he 
thinks of Sloan’s, 

Sold: by dealers you know 
and can trust, 35c, 70c, $1.40. _ 


Keep it handy 


Sloa 
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Are your eyes open? ‘What new, beautiful 
or interesting object did you see today? 


Odd Mention 


This page is yours. Send us odd incidents 
and pictures, so that all may enjoy them. 








that last year you smo $800,000,000 

worth of cigarettes and $510,000,000 
worth of cigars? Chewing tobacco and snuff 
to the amount of $800,000,000 were used. 


S hatin» attention! Are you aware 


$7,000 was paid for a Hawaiian two-cent 
blue stamp, dated 1851-1852, at the sale of 
the Ferrari de la Renotiere stamp collection 
in Paris, France. 


Crows are a pest in Vancouver, B. C., and 
a bounty of twenty cents is placed on their 
heads. In four months the Provincial 
Government has paid out $507.50 for heads. 


A motor-cycle was used to furnish power 
to enable the St. Petersburg Times, of Florida, 
to publish the paper, when a terrific storm 
had put the power and light plants out of 
business. 


A tame ore belonging to Irene Cave, of 
Gladwin; Mich., is a lover of insects. He 
prefers grasshoppers, squash-bugs, potato- 
beetles and other insects to corn or grain. 
We wish all gophers would copy his example. 


Here is part of a letter we received some 
time ago from China: “I want smart youth 
sell my Chinese curios. If he catch much 
business he earn many cash.’’ Lots of 
gumption in that. 


1,985 loaves of bread from an 
acre of wheat is possible, according 
to tests made at the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station. The yield on a twelve- 
year average of Gladden wheat, 
properly fertilized, has been thirty- 
seven bushels per acre. 


This is worth trying. College work- 
ers at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege have pro that the pest of 
Canada thistles can be successfully 
smothered out by growing. alfalfa , 


on infested ground. O thistles, how 
we hate you 
A “‘perfect-seed” circle has been 


organized by the farmers of Shawano 
county, Wis. Their great aim: is 
to produce perfect seed potatoes, soybeans, 
clover and small grains. Here is something 
farmers everywhere may well take up. 


We once knew a printer who set up 
“battle-scarred veteran’’ so that it. read 
“‘battle-scared veteran.” He had to stay 
home for a week. His brother made “a 
much féted bride” read ‘‘a much faded 
bride,”’ and he never did come back to work. 


king of hobbies, T. M. McCain, one 
of Our Folks from Colorado, says his hobby 
is saving seed. No matter how much he 
has saved, whenever he eats a good melon or 
anything grown on the farm, he simply must 
keep the seeds. He says he has enough seed 
on Rand to plant a 640-acre ranch. 


**The mother of the raisin indus- 
try’’ is the title given to Miss Lucy 
Hatch, of Fresno, Calif. The first 
California raisins to be produced in 
commercial quantities were grown 
in Miss Hatch’s Fresno vineyard in 
the early eighties. Miss Hatch is 
hale and hearty in spite of her more 
than eighty years. 


A new inyention will be manu- 
factured at Sorel, Quebec, if every- 
thing turns out as well as expected. 
This invention consists of a machine 
actuated by a rockiog-chair which, 
it is said, generates comes power to 
run any machine in the house, such 
as washing-machines, sewing-ma- 
chines, fans, ete. ‘““Rock-a-bye baby”’ 
will soon have a new meaning. : 


“The Spartan plan, what was it?”’ 
asked one of Our Folks. Today 
their plan would seem horrible, when 
the weak children are so loved and 

rotected by their parents. If at 

irth the n _— was declared by 
elders of the tribe to be weak and 7 ; 
it was left in the mountain cleft to pe f 
pronounced strong and fit, it was reared. At 


sights to the foreigner. 
largely devoid of vehicles, the produce of the 
farms is carried to market in many odd ways— 


the age of seven the Loys were herded to- 
gether, and without any clothes to protect 
them, were kept exposed to all kinds of 
weather until they became twelve years old. 
Rushes cut by them from the river-banks 
formed their only couch atnight. Inured to 
the elements by exposure, these Spartan lads 
of about 600 B. C. knew not disease, and 
when grown became so invincible in war that 
to this day Spartan courage and fortitude 
are held up as examples to all mankind. 





Another. $5 for You 


We repeat the offer made last year. If (note 
the ‘“‘if’’) your letter is the best on ‘The 
Oddest Thing I Saw in 1921,”’ we will send 
you a perfectly good $5 bill. Your letter 
must notsbe over 250 words in length. Send 
it to Odd. Mention Editor, care The Farm 
Journal, Philadelphia, Pa., before January 
30, 1922. No letters will be returned. Be- 
sides the $5 prize letter, we will pay $1 for 
each letter we can use. Photographs wel- 
comed and $2 paid for each one that’'is 
usable. Let the “‘oddities’’ come, don’t delay. 





A Suggestion for You 








In a rural district where field stones are 
abundant this artistic drinking-fountain has 
been constructed at the entrance of the 
ehurch-yard. The low basin is for the dogs, 
the higher one for the horses, and where the 
two flights of stairs’meet there is a drinking- 
faucet for the humans. The stones, left un- 
broken and irregular, are laid in cement and 
their varying natural colors are beautiful and 
seem simply a part of the landscape. The 
unique construction forms a permanent monu- 
ment to the practical, kind hearts that car- 
ried it out. o thou and do likewise. 





This Little Pig Goes to. Market 





Market day in China affords sy De re 
na is a 
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by wheelbarrow, on man-back, or swung from 
—— borne on the shoulders of two carriers, 
The picture shows his pigship borne along to 
market in this fashion, and so trussed up he 
is unable to do more than emit a feeble 
squeal now and then. 


An orange forty-four years old was sent 
to us by our good friend William L. Shutts, 
of New York. It has shrunk and shrunk and 
shrunk until it is as hard as a rock. P. B. 
VanDoren, of tiie same state, has a fall 
pippin apple that he picked forty years ago. 

t is stuck with cloves and its size and sha 
are perfect. A. 8S. duper, of Pennsylvania, 


has a newspaper, ‘“‘The Ulster County Ga- _ 


zette,”’ dated January 4, 1800. 


Red snow in Greenland and yellow rains in 
the Yukon are often seen. 
is made by wind-placed deposit of the motile 
alge chlamydomonas, in the nuclei of which 
are pigment spots. The “yellow rains,” 
so-called because the ground becomes cov- 
ered with a peculiar, fine yellow deposit, are 
usually found to be caused by the pollen of 

ine trees, growing miles and miles distant. 
he pollen is caught by the winds, carried 
and then dropped. 


Beauty is said to be only skin deep. Every 
nation has its standard. Here is the Moslem 
idea of feminine beauty: ‘The per- 
fect woman must ss four aft- 
tributes that are black—hair, eye- 
brows, eyelashes and puree four 
that are white—skin, hands, teeth 
and the white of the eye; four that 
are. red—cheeks, lips, tongue and 
gums; four that are long—back, 
arms, fingers and legs; four that are 
round — head, throat, wrists and 


brows, nose, lip and fingers. 


That guessing picture we printed 
last month shows how the Korea 
farmer irrigates his fields. 
‘method that is prevalent there is 
the pumping of water into the fields 
by hand-power. Most of the pumps 
are of the~roughest construction. 
Anothér kind of pump in use is the 
one operated by foot-power. This is ‘kept 
in constant motion by laborers working in 
relays. Perhaps the crudest. and most un- 


gainly pump of all is the-ene shown in the ~— 


picture. It is nothing more than a bungling, 
trough-like contrivance, swung from uprights 
by means of ropes, and used after the fashion 
of a dipper to throw water into the sluices 
running through the rice fields. 


_The New Year comes. For us all it comes 
with a smile and a glad word of cheer. 
Let’s hear’ that greeting every day, the 
whole year through, and find joy in the 
smile till the year says, ‘‘ Good-night "”’ for, 
the last time. May this be a year of cheer 
for all Qur Folks. : 


—- today are much in the dis- 
card, but here is a different kind of 
. _ Jacob Knoll of Lodi, San 
Joaquin county, Calif., is known as 
“The Tokay .’ for Editor 


is the largest individual Tokay grape 


twelve years before he reac 


ly. Upon reaching that cold north- 
ern state he had just $2.10 to start 
with. He took up a homestead and 
bucked the ye hard. In a few 
years, Knoll had made enough 
money raising hard wheat to sell out 
and go to California. In the Lodi 
district he bought sixty-seven acres 
and planted grapes. He was 

pressed in the early days of his 
work, but stuck to the ship and 
eventually increased his holdings 
to 600 acres, all in grapes now. Last 
year Knoll shipped more than 1 
carloads of ‘grapes and, if rain hold 





The “red snow” — 


elbows; four that are small—eye- © 


‘The - 


Moore of the Ladi Bentical says he . 
shipper in the world. Some ten or — 


California, Knoll arrived in North ~ 
Dakota from Russia with his fami- — 








































































off long enough this season, he ma 
equal or beat that record. ‘The story of wh 
gee am godamnpnente against odie ' 
an inspiration any young man. 
worked hard and he works hard still. 
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6-Room Aladdin Home—3 Bedrooms 
This home can be yours—every detail identical with the 
picture—and at a cost that will save you from $200 to $800. 


Aladdin success is chiefly due to the money saved for Aladdin home owners. You 
will save a substantial amount thru eliminating dealer’s profits, saving over 18% 
waste in lumber and lowering labor costs in building. Aladdin homes come to 
you direct from one of our mills located in the nearest timber country, thereby 
reducing freight charges. They are built of standardized materials, saving waste. 
and are cut to fit, saving hundreds of hours of carpenter labor. Over a hundred 
beautiful and modern homes are pictured and priced in the Aladdin catalog. 
Send for catalog at once. 


Plan Your Spring Building Now—Today 


If you write for the Aladdin book now, you will have plenty of time to study the plans, learn about 
the pie and arrange your affairs for the spring building season, Without cost you will receive 
the benefit of our seventeen years’ experience in building homes for American families in every 
state and practically every village, town and city, You are sure to be delighted with our beautiful 


catalog. Start your home planning this month. 


Aladdin System Reduces Lumber 
and Labor Costs 


The lumber that’s wasted costs just as much as the lumber that’s used. Aladdin can prove to 
you a saving of practically every fifth dollar spentfor lumber. That's surely worth while. Aladdin 
can prove a saving of practically every fourth dollar in labor. That's worth saving too. Will 
you be satisfied to build without getting the Aladdin catalog and 

proving these statements ? . 
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Aladdin Homes Sold Direct—No In-Between Profits 


The Aladdin Company is the greatest home building institution jn the world and 
does not sell thru dealers, It manufactures the lumber at the of the four 

eatest timber-producing states. It prepares the house comph e ready to be 
shipped direct to the home builder. You save the dealer’s profits. Your ter 
nails the readi-cut Jumber just like in any other first-class, permanent home. The 
catalog explains the details fully. 

Aladdin Homes Not Portable or Sectional 

Aladdin homes are not portable, not sectional, not ‘‘fabricated."” When erec- 
ted they are exactly like any well-built, architect-designed, contractor-built 
home. They are guaranteed to pass the building codes of every city. 
What You Get When You Buy an Aladdin 
Aladdin homes are designed to use standard lengths and sizes of lumber so that 
there is practically no sawing, measuring or fitting to be done by the carpenter 
on the job, You receive in one shipment frame work, the 
siding, outside finish, porch, shingles, windows, doors, interior wood work, lath, 
glass, nails, hardware, lock-sets, paints, stains and varnish. Send today for 
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$3,000 When 65Years Old !-$40,000 at 86! 
Stark Trees Make at 
Poor Man Ricn! “Aver 


<< Size 





A. Johnson, a Kansas City, Mo. grocer, broke down in 
health at 65 years of age. All on earth that he had 
was $3,000. He secured a little patch of rough land 
cheap—cleared it himself. Then he wrote us for 
advice on orcharding—what varieties of fruit trees 

to plant, etc. At that time, he says, “I didn’t 

know an apple tree from a peach.” 


Today—21 years later - Mr. Johnson is the owner of 
one of the famous orchards of the Rogue River Valley 
Orchard District. He got $13,000.00 gross from his 
1921 crop from 40 acres of Stark Trees. He recently 
refused $40,000.00 cash for this 40-acre orchard. 

At 8&6, he is in sound health (because of outside 
orchard work) and has enough money to be independ- 
ent. We say that he owes that to his grit. He says “It 
was Stark Trees—and Stark orchard advice.” Look at the 

hoto at the bottom ofthis ad. It is one of Stark’s Golden 
elicious in A. Johnson’s orchard. This variety of tree 


Bore Apples in 1921 in 11 States 
Despite 3 Frosts and 2 Freezes 


Last Spring [1921] was the worst for 
fruit in the memory of the oldest 
inhabitants. But—the remarkable 
FREE 3-fruit-bloom-bud habit of the 
Stark’s Golden Delicious has ©] 4 
helped it to dodge the frosts ety apt 
in many states. Our Stark’s “~ > 
Golden Delicious had + 
good crops here (the ~ 
only variety — except 
Stark Delicious [red] 
that matured fruit.) 


































ers of Stark Golden Des 
licious in ay. Ia. Ala. 
Ark.,Cal.,Mo.: 


~ Weme 
Golden ] BY=3 iLestey tts 


—at New, Lower 
1922 Prices! 


Send your name and address for 
FREE copy of our BIG 1922 ‘‘Prize 
Fruits’’ Book and New, Lower 1922 Price 
List—on the coupon (or a postcard) TODAY! 
Write for our BIG FREE 1922 Stark got Cata- 
log, too. It will show you how C. G. Haskall, 
South Hadley, Mass. grew— 


$45.75 in Vegetables From Just 
$1 Worth of STA :K SEEDS! 4. /ohns0n ana 


wife standing 


Get FREE Seed Catalog beuttie S-xr cote 






hy . \ fs Yj Learn about our New, Proven STARK’S Delicious tree 
% " Z jj UY “BLIGHT-RESISTER” Tomato—endors- bearing great 
”, % 3 J fi Yfy ed by member U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. crop in — 
% Sf Write also for FREE copy of our famous ‘‘Land- ey ——— 
®* /seaping Plans’’ Portfolio—shows you FREE how a year 
rs. old, also. 
%, e to beautify home grounds at Be chet be 
or Cae little expense. 
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